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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Thb success which attended the publication in* this Series of 
Illustrated Works of A Woman's Jowmey round the Worldy has in- 
duced the publication of the present volume on a country so little 
known as Iceland, and about which, so little recent information 
exists. 

The translation has been carefully made, expressly for this 
Series, from the original work published at Vienna; and the 
Editor has added a great .many notes, wherever they seemed 
necessary to elucidate the text. 

In addition to the matter which appeared in the original work, 
the present volume contains a translation of a valuable Essay on 
Icelandic poetiy, by M. Bergmann ; a translation of an Icelandic 
poem, the * Volusp&;' a brief sketch of Icelandic History; and a 
translation of Schiller^s ballad, * The Diver,' which is prominently 
alluded to by Madame Pfeiffer in her description of the Geysers. 

The Illustrations have been printed in tints, so as to make the 
work uniform with the Journey round the World. 

London, Augufi 1, 1852. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



^ AvoTHEB joumej — a joumej^ moreov^, in regions which every 
one would rather avoid than seek. This woman only undertakes 
these journeys to attract attention." 

" The first journey, for a woman aloke, was certainly rather a 
bold proceeding. Tet in that instance she might still have been 
excused. Religious motives may perhaps have actuated her ; and 
when this is the case, people often go through incredible things. 
At present, however, we can see no jiist reason which could excuse 
an undertaking of this description." 

Thus, and perhaps more haarshly still, will the majority judge 
me. And yet they will do me a grievous wrong. I am surely 
simple and harmless enough, and should have fancied any thing 
in the world rather than that it would ever be my fate to draw 
apon myself in any degree the notice of the public. I will merely 
indicate, as briefly as may be, my character and circumstances, 
and then I have no doubt my conduct will lose its appearance of 
eccentricity, and seem perfectly natural. 

When I was but a little child, I had already a strong desire to 
see the world. Whenever I met a travelling-carriage, I would stop 
involuntarily, and gaze after it until it had disappeared ; I used 
even to envy the postilion, for I thought he also must have accom- 
plished the whole long journey. 

As I grew to the age of from ten to twelve years, nothing gave 
me so much pleasure as the perusal of voyages and travels. I 
ceased, indeed, to envy the postilions, but envied the more every 
navigator and naturalist. 
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Frequently my eyes would fill with tears when, having as- 
cended a mountain, I saw others towering before me, and oould 
not gain the summit. 

I made several journeys with my parents, and, after my mar- 
riage, with my husband ; and only settled down when it became 
necessary that my two boys should visit particuLir schools. My 
husband's aflfairs demanded his entire attention, partly in Lem- 
berg, partly in Vienna. He therefore confided the education and 
culture of the two boys entirely to my care ; for he knew my firm- 
ness and perseverance in all I undertook, and doubted not that I 
would be both &ther and mother to his children. 

When my sons' education had been completed, and I was 
living in peaceful retirement, the dreams and aspirations of my 
youth gradually awoke once more. I thought of strange manners 
and customs, of distant regions, where a new sky would be above 
me, and new ground beneath my feet. I pictured to myself the 
supreme happiness of treading the land once hallowed by the 
presence of our Saviour, and at length made up my mind to 
travel thither. 

As dangers and difficulties rose before my mind, I endeavoured 
to wean myself from the idea I had formed — but in vain. For 
privation I cared but little ; my health was good and my firame 
hardy : I did not fear death. And moreover, as I was bom in the 
last century, I could travel aloitb. Thus every objection was 
overcome ; every thing had been duly weighed and considered. I 
commenced my journey to Palestine with a feeling of perfect rap- 
ture ; and behold, I returned in safety. I now feel persuaded that 
I am neither tempting Providence, nor justly incurring the im- 
putation of wishing to be talked about, in following the bent of 
my inclinations, and looking still farther about me in the world 
I chose Iceland for my destination, because I hoped there to find 
Nature in a garb such as she wears nowhere else. I feel so com- 
pletely happy, so brought into communion with my Maker, when I 
contemplate sublime natural phenomena, that in my eyes no degree 
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of toil or dlfficuMfy is too great a price at which to porchase such 
perfect eE^joyment. 

And should death overtake me sooner or later during my wan- 
derings, I shall await his approach in all resignation, and be 
deeply grateful to the Almighty for the hours of holy beauty in 
which I have lived and gazed upon His wonders. 

And now, dear reader, I would beg thee not to be angry with 
me for speaking so much of myself ; it is only because this love of 
travelling does not, according to establi^ed notions, seem proper 
for one of my sex, that I have allowed my feelings to speak in my 
defence. 

Judge me, therefore, not too harshly; but rather grant me 
the enjoyment of a pleasure which hurts no one, while it makes 
me happy. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FBOM YIEMNA TO HAMBUBGH. 

Departure firom Yienna — Austrian ommbufles — Pass-warrants — IncanTe- 
nient changing of carriages — ScheUetau— Znaim — ^Kuttenbei^ — Sedlitz 
— Collin — Prague — Caution against parting with luggage — The old 
bridge at Prague — St. Nepomuk — Cathedral and monument in memory 
of the Saint — Chapel of St. Wenzeslaus — ^Palace of Count Czemin — 
Overflow of the Moldau — Carts- drawn by dogs — Obristwy — ^Mehiich — 
Baudnitz — Ancient oastles — Leitmeritz — Gross-Czemoseck — Cellars 
hewn out of the rock — Beautiful sceneiy — Schreckenstein — Aussig — 
The " Jungfemsprung, " or Maiden's Leap — Town and castle of 
Tetschen — Schandau—The Saxon frontier — Excise officers — ^Bock and 
fortress of Kdnigstein — "Bastionef' — Pima — Boyal viUa of Pillnitz — 
Dresden bridge — ^Damage caused by the inundation — Theatre at Dres- 
den — ^Dresden omnibuses — ^Bailway firom Dresden to Leipzig — ^Meissen 
— Leipzig — The Augusteum ; town-school ; and book-haU — Theatre — 
The Bosenthal— Magdeburg — ^The "Broadway^ — Cathedral — Journey 
from Magdeburg to Hamburgh by steamer— Bad management and dis- 
comfort on board — ^Lorzing. 

In the year 1845 I undertook another jonmey ;* a jonmey, more- 
over, to the far North. Iceland was one of those regions towards 
which, from the earliest period of my consciousness, I had felt 
myself impelled. In this country, stamped as it is by Nature with 
features so peculiar, as probably to have no counterpart on the 
&ce of the globe, I hoped to see things which should fill me with 

* Madame Pfeififer^s first journey was to the Holy Land in 1842 ; and 
on her return fix)m Iceland she started in 1846 on a ''Journey round the 
World,** from which she returned in the end of 1848. This adventurous lady 
is now (1853) trayelling among the islands of the Eastern Archipelago.— Ed. 

B 
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new and inexpressible astonishment. How deeply grateful do I 
feel to Thee, Thou that hast vouchsafed to me to behold the 
fulfilment of these my cherished dreams ! 

The parting from all my dear ones had this time far less 
bitterness; I had found by experience, that a woman of an 
energetic mind can find her way through the world as well as a 
man, and that good people are to be met with every where. 
To this was added the reflection, that the hardships of my present 
voyage would be of short duration, and that five or six months 
might see me restored to my family. 

I left Vienna at five o'clock on the morning of the tenth of 
April. As the Danube had lately caused some devastations, on 
which occasion the railroad had not entirely escaped, we rode for 
the first four miles, as far as Florisdorf, in an omnibus — ^not the 
most agreeable mode of travelling. Our omnibuses are so small 
and narrow, that one would suppose they were built for the 
exclusive accommodation of consumptive subjects, and not for 
healthy, and m some cases portly individuals, whose bulk is 
iurther increased by a goodly assemblage of cloaks, furs, and 
overcoats. 

At the barriers a new difficulty arose. We delivered up our 
pass- warrants {passirscheine) in turn, with the exception of one 
young man, who was quite astounded at the demand. He had 
provided nothing but his passport and testimonials, being totally un- 
aware that a pass- warrant is more indispensable than all the rest. 
In vain did he hasten into the bureau to eiqwstulate with l^e 
officials, — we were forced to continue our journey without him. 

We were informed that he was a student, who, at the condu- 
fflon of term, was about to make holiday for a few weeks at his 
parents' house near Prague. Alas, poor youth I he had studied 
80 much, and yet knew so little. He had not even an idea of the 
overwhelming importance of the document in question. For this 
trifling omission he forfeited the fare to Prague, which bad been 
paid in advance. 
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Bat to proceed with my jommey . 

At Florisdorf a jcrfM saiprise awaited me. I met my brother 
aod my son, wlio had, it appears, preceded me. We entered the 
train to proceed in company to Stockeran, a place between twelye 
and thirteen miles off; but weire obliged to alight halfway, and 
walk a short distance. The embankment had given way. Luckily 
the weather was ^Toorable, inasmuch as we had only a violent 
storm of wind. Had it rained, we should have been wetted to the 
dkin, besides being compelled to wade anMe-deep in nrnd. We 
were .next obliged to remain in the open air, awaiting the arrival 
of the train from Stockeroa, which unloaded its height, and re- 
ceived us in exchange. 

At Stockerau I once more took leave of my companions, and 
was soon securely paoked in the post-carriage for transmissian. 

in traveOing this short distance, I had thus entered four car- 
riages ; a thing suffieiezitly disagreeable to an imenoimibered per- 
son, but iniinitely more so to one who has luggage to watch over. 
The only advantage I could discover in all this was, that we had 
fiffved half an hour ia coming these seventeen miles. For this, 
instead of 9fl. 26 kr. from Vienna to Prague, we paid 10 fl. 10 kr. 
ftom Stockerau to Prague, without reckoning expense of omnibus 
and railway. It was certainly a dearly-bought half-hour.^ 

The little town cf Znaim, with its neighbouring convent, is 
situated on a large plaia, extending from Vienna to Budwitz, 
seventeen miles beyond Znaim ; the monotoi^ of the view is only 
broken here and there 1^ low hills. 

Near Schelletau the scenery b^hffi to improve. On the left 

the ^iew is bounded by a range of high hills, -with a ruined castle, 

suggestive of tragical tales of centuries gone by. Fir and pine 

forests skirt the road, and lie scattered in picturesque groups over 

hill and dale. 

April nth. 

Yesterday .the weather had already begun to be ungradous 

i> A florin is worth about 2«. Id. ; sixty kreutzers go to a florin. 
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to US. At Znaim we found the valleys still partly covered with 
snow, and the fog was at tunes so thick, that we could not see a 
hundred paces m advance ; but to-day it was incomparably worse. 
The mist resolved itself into a mild rain, which, however, lost 
so much of its mildness as we passed from station to station, that 
every thing around us was soon under water. But not only did 
we ride through water, we were obliged to sit in it also. The 
roof of our carriage threatened to become a perfect sieve, and the 
rain poured steadily in. Had there been room for such a proceed- 
ing, we should all have unfurled our mnbrellas. 

On occasions like these, I always silently admire the patience 
of my worthy countrymen, who take every thing so good-humour- 
edly. Were I a man, I should pursue a different plan, and should 
certainly not fail to complain of such carelessness. But as a 
woman, I must hold my peace ; people would only rail at my sex, 
and call it iU-humoured. Besides, I thanked my guardian-angel 
for these discomforts, looking upon them as a preparation for 
what was to beM me in the far North. 

Passing several small towns and villages, we at length entered 
the Bohemian territory, dose behind !^lau. The first town 
which we saw was Czaslau, with its large open square, and a few 
neat houses ; the latter provided with so-called arbours (or veran- 
dahs), which enable one to pass round the square dry-footed, even 
in the most rainy weather. 

Journeying onwai'ds, we noticed the fine cathedral and town 
of Kuttenberg, once famous for its gold and silver mines.*^ Next 
comes the great tobacco-manufactory of Sedlitz, near which we 
first see the Elbe, but only for a short time, as it soon takes an- 
other direction. Passing the small town of CJolliu, we are whirled 
close by the battle-field where, ia the year 1757, the great King 

c At Kuttenberg the first cdlver groschens were coined, in the year 1300. 
The silyer mines are now exhausted, though other mines, of copper, zinc, 
&c. are wrought in the neighbourhood. The population is only half of what 
it once was.~ED. 
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Frederick paid bis score to the Anstrians. An obelisk, erected a 
few years smoe to the memory of Greneral Dami, occupies a small 
eminence on the rigbt On the left is the plain of Klepborcz, 
where the Austrian army was drawn np.^ 

At eleven o'dock on the same night we reached 

PRAGUE. 

As it was my intention to pursue my journey after two days, 
my first walk on the following morning was to the police-office, 
to procure a passport and the all-important pass-warrant; my 
next to the custom-bouse, to take possession of a small chest, 
whicb I had delivered up five days before my departure, and 
which, as the expeditor affirmed, I should find ready for me on 
my arrival at Prague.® Ah, Mr. Expe^tor ! my chest was not 
there. Aft;er Saturday comes Sunday ; but on Sunday the custom- 
bouse is dosed. So bere was a day lost, a day in which I migbt 
have gone to Dresden, and even visited the opera. 

On Monday morning I once more hastened to the office in 
anxious expectation ; the box was not yet there. An array of 
loaded wagons had, however, arrived, and in one of these it 
might be. Ah, how I longed to see my darling little box, in 
order that I might — not press it to my heart, but unpack it in 
presence of the excise officer ! 

* The expression of Madame Pfeiffei's about Frederick "paying his 
score to the Anstrians,'* is somewhat vague. The &cts are these. In 1757 
Frederick the Great of Pnissia invaded Bohemia, and laid siege to Pk-aguo. 
B^ore this city an Austrian army lay, who were attacked with great impe- 
tuosity by Frederick, and completely defeated. But the town was defended 
with great valour ; and during the time thus gained the Austrian general 
Daun raised fresh troops, with which he took the field at Collin. Here he 
was attacked by Frederick, who was routed, and all his baggage and cannon 
captured. This loss was " paying his score ;" and the defeat was so com- 
plete, that the great monarch sat down by the side of a fountain, and tracing 
figures in the sand, was lost for a long time in meditation on the means to 
be adopted to retrieve his fortune. — ^Ed. 

« I mention this little incident to warn the traveller against parting 
with his effects. 
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I took merely a cursory glance at Pragae, as I bad the- 
roagbly exananed every tbmg there some years before. The 
beantiM '^ Graben" and Horse-market once more excited my ad- 
miration. It was with a peculiar feeling that I trod the old 
bridge, from wMcb St. John of NqKmmk was cast into the Mol- 
dau for refusing to publish the confession of King Wenceslaus' 
consort.^ On the opposite bank I mounted the Hradschin, and 
paid a visit to the cathedral, in which a large sarcophagus, sur- 
rounded and borne by angels, and surmounted by a canopy of 
crimson damask, is dedicated to the memory of the saint. The 
monument is of silver, and the worth of the metal alone is esti- 
mated at 80,000 florins. The church itself is not spacious, but 
is built in the noble Gothic style ; the lesser altars, however, 
with their innumerable gilded wooden figures, look by contrast 
extremely pimy. In the chapel are many sarcophagi, on which 
repose bishops and knights hewn in stone, but so much damaged, 
that many are without hands and feet, whale some lack heads. 
To the right, at the entrance of the church, is the celebrated 
chapel of St. Wenceslaus, with its walls ornamented with frescoes, 
of which the colours and designs are now almost obliterated. It 
is further enriched with costly stones. 

f The true Yeraion of this a£fair is as follows. John of Nepomuk was 
a priest serving under the Archbishop of Prague. The king, Wenceslaus, 
was a hasty, cruel tyrant^ who was detested by all his subjects, and hated 
by the rest of Germany. Two priests were guilty of some crime, and one 
of the court chamberlains, acting under royal orders, caused the priests to 
be put to death. The archbishop, indignant at this, placed the chamber- 
lain imder an interdict. This so roused the king that he attempted to 
B^e the archbishop, who took refuge in flight. John of Nepomuk, how- 
ever, and another priest, w^e seized and put to the torture to confess what 
were the desigos of the archbishop. The king seems to hare suspected 
that the queen was in some way connected with the line of conduct pur- 
sued by the archbishop. John of Nepomuk, however, refused, even though 
tiie king with his own hand burned him with a torch. Irritated by his 
obstinate silence,, the king caused the poor monk* to be cast over the bridge 
into the Moldau. This monk was afterwards canonised, and made the 
patron saint of bridges. — ^£d. 
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Not j^ from the cathedral is situated the palace of Goimt 
Czeniiii, a building particularly favoured with windows, of which 
it has one for every day in the year. I was there id an ordinary 
year, and saw 365; how they manage in leap-year I do not 
know. The view from the belvedere of this palace well repays 
the ohserypr. It takes in the old and new town, the noble river 
with its two bridges (the ancient venerable-looking stone struc- 
ture, and the graceful suspension-bridge, six hundred paces long), 
and the hills round about, clothed with gardens, among which 
appear neat country-houses. 

The streets of the " Klemseite" are not particularly attractive, 
being mostly tortuous, steep, and narrow. They contain, however, 
several remarkable palaces, among which that oi Wallenstein 
Duke of Friedland stands pre-eminent.^ 

g Albert von Wallenstem (or Waldatein), the famotis Duke cf rri«flan<l, 
is celebrated as one of the ablest commanders of the imperial forces duriu^ 
the protracted religious contest known in German history as the " Thirty 
Years' War." During its earlier period Wallenstein greatly distinguished 
himself; and was created by the Emperor Ferdinand Duke of Friedland and 
generalissimo of the imperial forces. In the course of a few months Wal- 
lenstein raised an army of forty thousand men in the Emperor's service. 
The strictest discipline was preserved vnthin his camp, but his troops sup- 
ported themselves by a system of rapine and plunder unprecedented even 
in those days of military license. Merit was rewarded with princely muni6- 
cence, and the highest offices were within the reach of every common soldier 
who distinguished himself; — trivial breaches of discipline were punished 
with death. The dark and ambitious spirit of Wallenstein would not allow 
him to rest satisfied with the rewards and dignities heaped upon him by 
his imperial master. He temporised and entered into negotiations with 
the enemy ; and during an interview with a Swedish general (Amheim), is 
even said to have proposed an alliance to " hunt the Emperor to the devil.'* 
It is supposed that he aspired to the sovereignty of Bohemia. Ferdinand 
was informed of the ambitious designs of his general, and at length deter- 
mined that Wallenstein should die. He despatched one of his generals, 
Gallas, to the commander-in-chiei^ with a mandate depriving him of his 
dignity of generalissimo, and nominating Gallas as his successor. Sur- 
prised before his plans were ripe, and deserted by many on whose support 
he had relied, Wallenstein retired hastily upon Egra. During a banquet in 
the castie, three of his generals who remained fiEiithful to their leader wero 
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After visiting St. Ificholas' Church, remarkable for the height 
of its spire and its beautifolly arched cupola, I betook myself to 
Wimmer^s gardens, and thence to the " Bastei," a place of public 
resort with the citizens of Prague. 

I could now observe the devastation caused by the rising of 
the water shortly before my arrival. The Moldau had over- 
stepped its banks in so turbulent a manner, as to carry along with 
it several small houses, and even a little village not &r from 
Prague, besides damaging all the dwellings upon its banks. The 
water had indeed already £iUen, but the walls of the houses were 
soaked through and through ; the doors had been carried away,, 
and from the broken windows no faces looked out upon the 
passers-by. The water had risen two feet more than in 1784, 
in which year the Moldau had also attained an unusual height. 

From the same tower of observation, I looked down upon the 



murdered in tlie dead of night. Boused by the noise, Wallenstein leapt 
from his bed, and encountered three soldiers who had been hired to despatch 
T^im- Speechless with astonishment and indignation, he stretched forth his 
arms, and receiving in his breast the stroke of a halbert, feU dead without 
a groan, in the fifty-first year of his age. 

The following anecdote, curiously illustrative of the state of affairs in 
Wallenstein's camp, is related by Schiller in his History of the Thirty Yeartf 
War, a work containing a full account of the life and actions of this extra- 
ordinary man. " The extortions of Wallenstein's soldiers from the peasants 
had at one period reached such a pitch, that severe penalties were de- 
nounced against all marauders ; and every soldier who should be convicted 
of theft was threatened with a halter. Shortly afterwards, it chanced that 
Wallenstein himself met a soldier straying in the field, whom he caused to 
be seized, as having violated the law, and condemned to the gallows with- 
out a trial, by his usual word of doom : ' Let the rascal be hung !' Tha 
soldier protested, and proved his innocence. ' Then let them hang the inno- 
cent,' cried the inhnmnTi Wallenstein ; ' and the guilty will tremble the 
more.' The preparations for carrying this sentence into effect had already 
commenced, when the soldier, who saw himself lost without remedy, formed 
the desperate resolution that he would not die unrevenged. Bushing furi- 
ously upon his leader, he was seized and disarmed by the bystanders before 
he could carry his intention into effect ' Now let him go,* said Wallen- 
stein ; * it will excite terror enough.' " — Ed. 
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great open s^pauce bon^t a few years ago, and intended to be 
oocDpied by the termini of the Vienna and Dresden raihxiads. 
Althon^ several booses were only jnst being polled down, and 
the foimdations of but few boildings were Ldd, I was assored that 
within six months every thing woold be completed. 

I have stin to mention a drcomstance which strock me daring 
my morning peregrinations, namely, the coiioos method in which 
milk, v^etables, and other provisions are here broog)^t to town. 
I coold have &ncied myself transported to Li^land or Greenland, 
on meeting every where carts to which two, three, or four dogs 
were harnessed. One pair of dogs will drag three hondredwei^t 
on level ^nnd ; bot when they enooonter a hill, the driver most 
lend a helping hand. These dogs are, besides, careM goardians ; 
and I woold not advise any one to approach a car of this kind, as 
it stands before the inn-door, while the proprietor is quenching his 
thirst within, on the mooey he has jost earned 

At five o'dock on the morning of the 15th of April I left 
Prague, and rode fi)r fourteen miles in the mail-carriage, as £ar as 
Obnstwy on the Elbe, at which place I embarked for Dresden, 
on board the steamer Bohemia^ of My -horse power, a mise- 
rable old craft, apparently a stranger to beaoty and comfort from 
her youth up. The price charged for this short passage of eight 
or nine hours is enormously dear. The travellers will, however, 
soon have their revenge on the extortionate proprietors ; a rail- 
road is constructing, by means of which this distance will be tra- 
versed in a much shorter time, and at a great saving of expense. 

But at any rate the journey by water is the more agreeable ; 
the way lies through very picturesque scenery, and at length 
through " Saxon Switzerland" itself. The commencement of the 
journey k, however, far from pleasing. On the right are naked 
hills, and on the left large plains, over which, last spring, the 
swollen stream rolled, partly covering the trees and the roo& of 
the cottages. Here I could for the first time see the whole extent 
of the calamity. Many houses had been completely torn down. 
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and the crops, and even the loose alluvial earth swept away ; as 
we glided by each dreary sc^ne of devastation, another yet mora 
dismal would appear in its place. 

This contmued till we reached Mehiick, where the trees be- 
come higlief, and groupd of houses peer forth from among the 
innumerable vineyards. Opposite this little town the Moldau 
Ms into the Elbe. On the left, in the fer distance, the traveller 
can descry St George's Mount, from which, as the story goes, 
Czech took possession of all Bohemia. 

Below the little town of Haudnitz the hills give place to 
mountains, and as many enthusiasts can only find those regions 
romantic where the mountains are crowned with half- ruined 
castles and strongholds, good old Time has taikea care to plant 
there two fine ruins, Hafenberg and Skalt, &r Hie d^eeiati(si of 
such sentimental observers. 

Near Leitmeritz, a small town with a handsome castle, and 
a church and convent, the Eger flows ioto the Elbe, and a high- 
;arched wooden bridge connects the two banks. Here our poor 
sailors had difficult work to lower the mast and the funnel. 

The rather pretty village of Gross-Czemoseck is remarkable 
for its ^antic cellars, hewn out of the rock. A post-carriage 
'COttld easily turn round in one of these. The vats are of course 
proportioned to the cellars, particularly the barrels called the 
*' twelve apostles," each of which holds between three and four 
thousand gallons. It would be no more than fair to stop here 
awhile, to give every hero of the bottle an opportunity to enjoy a 
sight of these palace-cellais, and to oifer a hbation to the twelve 
apostles ; but the steamer passed on, and we were ob%ed to make 
the most of the descriptions Punished by those who were more at 
home in these parts, and had no doubt frequently emerged in an 
iDspired state from the depths of the cellars in question. 

The view now becomes more and more charming : the 
monntains appear to draw closer together, and shut m the bed of 
the stream ; romantic groups of rocks, with summits crowned by 
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niiss yet more romantk^ tower betweeo. The andent but well- 
preserved castle of Schreckenstein, built on a rode rising boldly 
out of the Elbe, is particularly strikmg ; the approaahes to it 
are by serpentuie walks hewn out of the rock. 

Near the small town of Aussig we find the most considaAble 
ooal-mines in Bohemia. In their neighbourhood is situated the 
little mountain estate Pasdikal, which iax)dace8 a kind of wine 
said to resemble champagne. 

The mountaios now become higher and hi^er, but aboye 
them all towers the gigantic Jungfemsprong (Maiden's Leap). 
The beauty of this r^on is only surpassed by the sitnadcm of 
the town and castle of Tetschen. The castle stands on a rock, 
between twenty and thirty feet high, which seems to rise out of 
the Elbe ; it is surrounded by hot-houses and charming gardens, 
shelving downwards as &r as the town, which lies in a blooming 
valley, near a Uttle harbour. The valley itself, encompassed by 
a chain of lofty mountains, seems quite shut out from the rest ol 
the world. 

The left bank of the river is here so crowded with masses 
and walls of rock, that there is only room at intervals for an 
isolated isam. or hut. Suddenly the tops of masts appear between 
the high rocks, a phenomenon which is soon explained ; a large 
gap in one of the rocky walls forms a beautiful basin. 

And now we come to Schandau, a place consisting only of 
a few houses ; it is a frontier town of the Saxon dominions. 
Custom-house officers, a race of beings ever associated with fron- 
tier towns, here boarded our vessel, and rummaged every thing. 
My daguerreotype apparatus, which I had locked up in a small 
box, was looked upon with an eye of snspidon ; but upon my 
assertion that it was exclusivdy intended for my own use, I and 
my apparatus were gradoualy dismissed. 

In our onward journey we frequentiy observed rocks of 
peculiar shapes, which have appropriate names, such as the '^ Zir- 
kdstein," '' liMenstein," &c. The Konigstdn is a collection of 
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jagged masses of rock, on which is built the foTtteea of the same 
name, used at present as a prison for great eriminals. At the 
foot of the rocks lies the little town of KonigsteiQ. Not fax off, 
on the right bank, a huge rock, resting on others, bears a striking 
resemblance to a human head. The more distant groups of rocks 
are called those of " Bathen," but are considered as belonging to 
Saxon Switzerland. The " Basteien" (Bastions) of this Switzer- 
land, dose by which we now pass, are most wonderful super- 
positions of lofty and fantastically shaped rocks. Unfortunately, 
the steamer whirled us so rapidly on our way, that whilst we 
contemplated one bank, the beauteous scenes on the opposite side 
had already glided from our view. In much too short a time 
we had passed the town of Pima, situate at the commencement 
of this range of mountains. The very ancient gate of this town 
towers fax above all the other buildings. 

Lastiy we see the great castle Sonnenstein, built on a rock, 
and now used as an asylum for lunatics. 

All the beautiful and picturesque portion of our passage is 
now past, and the royal villa of Pillnitz, with its many Chinese 
gables, looks insignificant enough, after the grand scenes of nature. 
A chain of hills, covered with the country-houses of citizens, ad- 
joins it ; and on the right extends a large plain, at the far end 
of which we can dimly descry the Saxon metropolis. But what is 
that in the distance ? "We have hardly time to arrange our lug- 
gage, when the anchor is let go near the fine old Dresdeil Bridge. 

This bridge had not escaped unscathed by the furious river. 
One of the centre arches had given way, and the cross and 
watchbox which surmounted it were precipitated into the flood. 
At first, carriages still passed over the bridge ; it was not until 
some time afterwards that the full extent of the damage was 
ascertained, and the passage of carriages over the bridge dis- 
continued for many months. 

As I had seen the town of Dresden several years before, and 
the only building new to me was the splendid theatre, I took 
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advantage of the few eYening hoars of my stay to visit this 
structure. 

Standing in the midst of the beautiful Cathedral-square, its 
noble rotunda-like form at once rivets the attention. The inner 
theatre is surrounded by a superb broad and lofty corridor, with 
fine bow-windows and straight broad staircases, leading la different 
directions towards the galleries. The interior of the theatre is 
not so spacious as, judging firom the exterior, one would imagiae 
it to be, but the architecture and decorations are truly gorgeous 
and striking. The boxes are aU open, being separated firom each 
other merely by a low partition ; the walls and chairs are covered 
with heavy silken draperies, and the seats of the third and fourth 
galleries with a mixture of silk and cotton. One single circum- 
stance was disagreeable to me in an acoustic point of view — I 
could hear the slightest whisper of the prompter as distinctly as 
though some one had been behind me reading the play. The 
curtain had scarcely fsdlen before the whole house was empty, 
and yet there was no crowding to get out. This first drew my 
attention to the numerous and excellently contrived doors. 

April leth. 

The Dresden omnibuses may be cited as models of comfort ; 
one is certain of plenty of room, and there is no occasion to dread 
either the corpulent persons or the furs and cloaks of fellow- 
passengers. A bell-pull is fixed in the interior of the carriage, so 
that each iadividual can give the coachman a signal when he or 
she wishes to alight. These omnibuses call at the principal inns, 
and wait for a moment ; but the traveller who is not ready ia 
advance is left behind. 

At half-past five ia the morning it called at our hotel. I was 
ready and waiting, and drove off comfortably to the railway. The 
distance from Dresden to Leipzig is reckoned at fifty-six miles, 
and the journey occupied three hours. 

The first fourteen miles are very agreeable ; gardens, fields. 
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and meadotv-s, jone-forests in tJre plain and on the hills, and he- 
tween these, villages, farms, country-houses, and solitary chapels, 
^mhine to fonn a very pretty landscape. But the scene soon 
change, and tiie town of Meissen (femous for its porcelain manu- 
fectory), on the ri^t hand, seems to shut out from our view all 
tot it picttiresque and beautiful. 

From here to Leipzig we travel through a wearisome mono- 
to'aous 0ain, eidivened at long intervals by villages and scattered 
fajfins. There is nothing to see but a great tunnel, and the river 
Pleisse — the latter, or rather the Elster, is rendered famous by 
the death of Prince Poniatowsld> 

The town of Leipzig, celebrated ikr and wide for its fairs, and 
stffl more for its immense publishing trade, presents an appear- 
ance of noise and bustle proportionate to its commercial impor- 
tance. I found streets, squares, and inns alike crowded.* 

^ Poniatowski was the commander of the Polish l^on in the armies of 
Napoleon, by whom he was highly respected. At the battle of Leipzig, 
fought in October 1813, Pomatowdd and Marshal MacDonald were ap- 
pointed to command the rear of Napoleon's army, which, after two day^ 
hard fighting, was compelled to retreat before the Allies. These generals 
defended the retreat of the army so gallantly, that all the French troops, 
except ^^hose under their immediate command, had evacuated the town. 
The rear-guard was preparing to follow, when the only bridge over the 
Elster that remained open to them was destroyed, through some mistake. 
This effectually barred the escape of the rear of Napoleon's army. A few, 
among whom was Marshal MacDonald, succeeded in swimming across ; but 
Poniatowski, after making a brave resistance, and Tefoaing to surrende:^ 
was drowned in making the same attempt. — "Ed, 

' Leipzig has long been famous as the chief book-mart of Germany. At 
the gi^eat Easter meetings, publishers from all the different states assemble 
at the " Buchhandler Bdrse, " and a large amount of business is done. The 
fairs of Leipzig have done much towards establishing the position of this 
city as one of the first trading towns in Germany. They take place three 
times annually : fit New-year, at Easter, and at Michaelmas ; but the Easter 
fait is by ^n> the most important. These commercial meetings last about 
three weeks, and during this time the town presents a most animated ap- 
pearance, as the streets are thronged with the costumes of almost every 
nation, the smart dress of the Tyrolese contrasting gaily with the sombre 
garb of the Polish Jews. Th^ amount of business transacted at these frjrs 
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Perbaps there does not exist a town with its houses, and con- 
sequently its streets, so disfignred with announcements, in all sizes 
and shapes, coyering its walls, and sometimes projectiDg several 
feet, as Ldpzig. 

Among the pnblic buildings, those which pleased me most 
were the Aogastemn and the Biirgerschule. The BUcherhalle 
(hook-hall) I should suppose indebted for its celebrity rather to 
its literary contents than to its architectural beauty or its exterior. 
The hall itself is indeed large, and occupies the whole length of 
the building, while the lower story consists of several rooms. 
The hall, the chambers, and the exterior are all plain, and without 
particular decoration. The TuchhaUe (cloth-hall) is simply a 
large house, with spacious chambers, containing supplies of cloth. 
The Theatre stands on a very large square, and does not present 
a very splendid appearance, whether viewed from within or from 
without. The plan of having stalls in front of the boxes in the 
second and third galleries was a novelty to me. The orchestra 
I could only hear, but could not discover its whereabouts ; most 
probably it was posted behind the scenes. On inquiry, I was told 
that this was only done on extraordinary occasions, when the 
seats in the orchestra were converted into stalls, as was the case 
on the night of my visit. The play given was " the original Tar- 
tuffe," a popular piece by Gutzkow. It was cajntaJly performed. 

In the Leipzig theatre I had a second opportunity of observ- 
ing, that as r^ards the love of eating our good Saxons are not a 

IS Tory coiiirid6nA>le ; on sereral oocaaonfl^ above twenty thousand dealers 
hare assembled. The trade is principally in woollen cloths ; but lighter 
wares, and even ornaments of every description, are sold to a lai^ extent. 
The manner m which every available place is taken advanti^ of is very 
curious : archways, cellars, passages, and oomtyards are alike filled with 
merchandise, and the streets are at times so crowded as to be almost im- 
passable. When the three weeks have passed, the wooden booths which 
have been erected in the market-place and the principal streets are taken 
down, the buyers and sellers vanish toge^er, and the visitor would scarcely 
x^ecognise in the quiet streets arcnmd him the bustiing busy city ei a lew 
days ago.— Ed. 
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wbit behind the mnch-censured Viennese. In the Dresden theatre 
I had admired a couple of ladies who sat next me. They came 
provided with a neat bag, containing a very sufficient supply of 
confectionery, to which they perseveringly applied themselves be- 
tween the acts. But at Leipzig I found a delicate-looldng mother 
and her son, a lad of fifteen or sixteen years, regaling themselves 
with more solid provisions — white bread and small sausages. I 
could not believe my eyes, and had made up my mind that the 
sausages were artificially formed out of some kind of confectionery 
—but alas ! my nose came forward but too soon, as a potent wit- 
ness, to corroborate what I was so unwilling to believe ! 

Neither did these two episodes take place in the loftiest regions 
of Thalia's temple, but in the stalls of the second tier. 

Beautiful aUeys are planted round Leipzig. I took a walk 
into the Rosenthal (Valley of Roses), which also consists of splendid 
avenues and lawns. A pretty coffee-house, with a very handsome 
alcove, built in a semicircular form, invites the weary traveller to 
rest and refireshment, while a band of agreeable music difiiises 
mirth and good humour around. 

The rest of the scenery around Leipzig presents the appear- 
ance of a vast and monotonous plain. 

April 17th. 

I had intended to continue my journey to Hamburgh via 
Berlin, but the weather was so cold and stormy, and the rain 
poured down so heavily, that I preferred the shorter way, and 
proceeded by rail to Magdeburg. Flying through the dismal plain 
past Halle, Kothen, and other towns, of which I could only discem 
groups of houses, we hurriedly recognised the Saale and the Elbe ; 
and towards 10 o'clock in the morning arrived at Magdeburg, 
having travelled seventy miles in three hours and a quarter. 

As the steamer for Hamburgh was not to start until 3 o'clock, 
I had ample time to look at the town. 

Magdeburg is a mixed pattern of houses of andent, mediaeval, 
and modem dates. Particularly remarkable in this respect is tha 
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ixrindpal street, the " Broadway," which runs through the whole 
of the town. Here we can see houses dating their origin from the 
most ancient times ; houses that have stood proof against sieges 
and sackings; houses of all colours and forms; some sporting 
peaked gables, on which stone figures may still be seen ; others 
covered from roof to basement with arabesques; and in one 
mstance I could even detect the remains of frescoes. In the 
very midst of these relics of antiquity would appear a house built 
in the newest style. I do not remember ever having seen a street 
which produced so remarkable an impression on me. The finest 
hulding is unquestionably the venerable cathedral. In Italy I 
had already seen numbers of the most beautifiil churches ; yet I 
remained standing in mute admiration before this masterpiece of 
Gt)tbic architecture. 

The monument with the twelve Apostles in this church is a 
worthy memorial of the celebrated sculptor Vischer. In order 
to view it, it is necessary to obtain the special permission of the 
commandant. 

The cathedral square is large, symmetrical, and decorated 
with two alleys of trees ; it is also used as a drilling-ground for 
the soldiers' minor manoeuvres. I was particularly struck with 
the number of military men to be seen here. Go where I would, 
I was sure to meet soldiers and of&cers, frequently in large com- 
panies ; in time of war it could scarcely have been worse. This 
was an ummstakeable token that I was on Prussian territory. 

The open canals, which come from all the houses, and meander 
through the streets, are a great disfigurement to the town. 

Half-past three o'clock came only too quickly, and I betook 
myself on board the steamer Magdeburg, of sixty-horse power, to 
proceed to Hamburgh. Of the passage itself I can say nothing, 
except that a journey on a river through execrable scenery is one 
of the most miserable things that can well be imagined. When, 
in addition to this, the weather is bad, the ship dirty, and one is 
obliged to pass a night on board, the discomfort is increased. It 
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ygBs my lot to endure all tins : the weather was bad, the sidp was 
dirtjy tke distanoemore than lOQ miles, so that we had the pleasant 
proi^eet oi a ddigfatfol n^^ on board the ahip. There wene^ 
moxeo?er, so maaj passeDf^ersy Hud wa were fiorced to sit crowded 
together; so there we aot with eacenipkrjpatienee, stared at eaeh 
other, and sighed bitterly. Order was ^itirely out of the question ; 
iko one had time td think of such a thing. Smoildng and eard- 
piaying were persepveni^ly canned on aH day and all night; it 
can easily he imagined that thii^ did not go so qinetly as at an 
English whist-party. The incessant rain rendered it impossible to 
leave the cabm eren for a short thne. The ootj consolation I 
bad was, that I made the acquaintance of the anuable cowpawa 
Lorzing, a drcnmstance which ddighted me the mcxe, a& I had 
always been an admirer of his beautiful original mnaic. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

FEOM HAMBUEGH TO ICELAND. 

AniTal at Hambuigb — ^The Exohaage — The Harbour — Yards->Tbe Jung- 
femstieg — Splendid hotels — The bazaar — ^Luxury in plate-glass— The 
" New Wall"— Slaughter-house— Altona— Village of Blankenese— The 
''New IiflSlls" — Costumes of the "Vierlanden" peasants — Railroad to 
Kiel— Conyenient railway-carriages — UninterestiDg scenery— Crippled 
. woods — Small lakes — Kiel — Journey to Copenhagen per steamer 
Christian VIII. — ^Island of Moen — Swedish coast — Copenhagen — The 
"broad street" — Uncompleted church — The "Amalienstrasse" — ^The 
Oster and Gotherstrassa — E3ng*s new market — Amalienplats — The 
Christianensburg — Northern museum — Winter riding<school — Thor- 
waldseu's museum — Catholic church — Museum of arts — Tycho de 
Brahe's chair — Exchange — Sailor^ town — The Rosenburg — ^The Kastell 
— Harbour — ^Royal villa of Friedrichsberg — Funeral of Dr. Brandis — 
Banish peasants* costumes— Soldiers— Little drummers — ^Trade with 
Iceland — Journey to Iceland — Embarkation on board the Johannes 
— Karlskrona— Desert Island of Hreen — Helsingborg and Helsingor — 
Fortress Of Kronburg — Sea-sickness— Shetland islands— Remedies for 
sea-sickness — ^Mode of life on board — Hardships of a sailor's hfe — ^Ar- 
rival at HaTenflord— Facta connected with the history of Iceland — 
Colonisation of the island — Saga — Snorri Sturluson the poet — Past 
and present climate of Iceland — Population— Introduction of Chris- 
tianity — Government — ^The plague — Incursions of Algerine pirates-— 
y oloanio outbreaks. 

MoRNiNa dawned at length, and in a short time afterwards we 
reached the great commercial dty, which, half destroyed by the 
dreadful conflagration of 1842, had risen grander and more ma- 
jestic from its ashes.^ I took up my quarters with ft cousin, who 
is married to the Wurtemburg consul, the merchant Schmidt, in 

* The fire broke out on 4th May 1842, and raged with th« utmost toy 
for three days. Whole streets were dest»)yed, and at least 2000 houaat 
burned to the ground. Nearly half a million of money was Fused in fereigu 
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whose house I spent a most agreeable and happy weeL . My 
cousin-in-law was polite enough to escort me every where himself, 
and to shew me the lions of Hamburgh. 

First of all we visited the Exchange between the hours of one 
and two, when it is at the fullest, and therefore best calculated to 
impress a stranger with an idea of the extent and importance of 
the business transacted there. The building contaios a hall of 
great size, with arcades and galleries, besides many large rooms, 
which are partly used for consultations^ partly for the sale of 
refreshments. The most interesting thing of all is, however, to 
sit in the gallery, and looking downwards, to observe the con^^ 
tinually increasing crowd passing and repassing each other in the 
immense hall and through the galleries and chambers, and to listien 
to the hubbub and noise of the thousands of eager voices talking 
at once. At half-past one o'clock the hall is at its fuUest, and the 
noise becomes absolutely deafening ; for now they are marking up 
the rates of exchange, by which the merchants regulate their 
monetary transactions. 

Leaving the Exchange, we bent our steps towards the great 
harbour, and entering a small boat, cruised in and about it in all 
directions. I had resolved to count only the three-masted ships ; 
but soon gave it up, for their number seemed overwhehning, even 
without reckoning the splendid steamers, brigs, sloops, and craft. 
In short, I could only gaze and wonder, for at least 900 ships lay 
before me. 

Let any one fancy an excursion amidst 900 ships, great and 
small, which lined both shores of the Elbe in tiers of three deep 
or more ; the passing to and fro of countless boats busily em- 
countries to assist in rebuilding the dty, of which about a tenth was con- 
tributed by Britain. Such awful fires, fearful though they are at the time, 
seem absolutely necessary to great towns, as they cause needful improve- ^ 

ments to be made, which the indolence or selfishness of the inhabitants 
would otherwise prevent. There is not a great city that has not at one 
time or another suffered severely from fire, and has risen out of the ruina 
greater than before.— Ed. 
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-ployed in loadmg or unloading these vesseb ; these things, toge- 
ther with the shouting and singing of the sailors, the rattling of 
anchors which are being weighed, and the rush and swell of 
passing steamers, combine to constitute a picture not to he sur« 
passed in any dty except in that metropolis of the world, London.^ 

The reason of this unusual activity in the harbour lay in the 
severity of the past winter. Such a winter had not been experi- 
enced for seventy years : the Elbe and the Baltic lay for months 
in icy chains, and not a ship could traverse the frozen river, not 
an anchor could be weighed or lowered. It was only a short time 
before my arrival that the passage had once more become free. 

In the neighbourhood of the harbour are situated the greater 
nufaber of the so-called ' yards.' I had read concerning them 
that, viewed from the exterior, they look like common houses ; 
but that they constitute separate communities, and contain alleys 
and streets, serving as the domicile of innumerable families. I 
visited several of these places, and can assure the reader that I 
saw nothing extraordinary in them. Houses with two large wings, 
forming an alley of from eighty to a hundred paces in length, 
are to be met with in every large town ; and that a number of 
funilies should inhabit such a house is not remarkable, consi- 
dering that they are aU poor, and that each only possesses a single 
small apartment. 

The favourite walk in the town is the " Jungfemstieg" 
(Maiden's Walk), a broad alley, extending round a spacious and 
beautiful basin of the Alster. On one side are splendid hotels, 
with which Hamburgh is richly provided ; on the other, a number 
of private residences of equal pretensions. Other walks are, the 
" Wall," surrounding the town, and the " Botanical Garden,'* 

b There are no docks at Hamburgh, consequently all the vessels lie in 
the river £lbe, and both receive and discharge their cargoes there. Madame 
Pfeififer, however, is mistaken in supposing that only London oould shew a 
pictiu'e of so many ships and so much commercial activity siurpassing that 
of Hamburgh. Such a pictm*e, more impressive even than that seen in the 
Elbe, is exhibited every day in the Mersey or the Hudson.— Eo. 
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whack resembles a fine park. The noblest building, <£stmgmshed 
alikB as regards hixury, sMQ, tastefiilness of design, and stability, 
IS tbe Bazaar. It is truly a gigaotic undertaking, and the more to 
be admired from tbe fact that it is not bnilt upon shares, but at the 
expense of a single indLyidaal, Herr Carl Sillem ; the arcMtect^s 
name is Overdick. The building itself is constructed entirely of 
stone, and the wsSls of the great room and of the hall are inlaid 
with marble. A lofty cupola and an immense glazed dome cover 
both the great room and the hall ; the upper staircases are orna- 
mented with beautiful statues. When in the evaiing it is brilliantly 
lighted with gas, and further ornamented by a tasteful display of 
the richest wares, the spectator can almost &ncyhimsdf transported 
to a fairy palace. 

Altogether the shops in Hamburgh are very luxurious. The 
wares fie displayed in the most tasteful manner behind huge win- 
dows of plate-glass, which are often from ^ve to six feet broad, 
and eight or ten feet high; a sm^e sheet -frequently costs 600 
florins. This plate-glass luxury is not confined to shops, but ex- 
tends to windows generally, not only in Hamburgh, but also in 
Altona, and is also seen in the handsomest country-houses of the 
Hamburghers. Many a pane costs eight or ten florins ; and the 
glass is insured in case of breakage, like houses in case of fire. 

This display of glass is equalled by the costliness of the furni- 
ture, which is ahnost universally of mahogany ; a wood which is 
here in such common use, that in some of the most el^ant houses 
the very stair-banisters are c(Mistructed of it. Even the pilots 
have often mahogany furniture. 

The handsomest and most frequented street is the " Neue 
WaH" (New Wall). I was particularly struck with the number 
of shops and dwellings underground^ to which one descends by a 
flight of six or eight stairs ; an iron railing is generally placed 
before the entrance, to prevent the passers-by from falling down. 

A very practical institution is the great slaughter-house^ in 
which all cattle are killed on certain days of the week. 
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CaoaoBuag the town of Aitonft, I lutfre «dy to obBcrfV IkA H 
afipeared to me a oontaaclion of fiamimfglis from Vftidk town, 
indeed, ft m aafy Mpaxsted by ft wooden door. A very l>roftd, 
baadsoine street, or, more properly fipetHnog, an ekmgated sqiMffe, 
llmted with a doubie row of huqge trees, is the most remarkable 
thing about Aitooa, which belongs to tlie Daniflh Goyemment, 
and is ooosidered, aiter OopeidMigvD, ^ most impovtaat plaee in 
t^ kingdom. 

It is a ddicioos ride to the vilbge of Blanlceneae, distant nine 
miles itook fiambaigh ; the road fies among heaatiM country- 
bouses and laige park-like gardens. Biankmese itself consosts of 
cottages, grouped in a picturesque manner round the Bulberg, a 
Uii from wfakh the tiaveller enjoys a very extended Tiew oyer the 
great plain, in whiidi it is die only ^evated point. The course of 
the Elbe, as it winds a(t moderate speed towards the sea, is here 
to be traced aimost to its embouchure at Ouxhayen. 

The breadth of the Elbe at Blankenese exceeds two miles. 

AnoUier interestii:^ exomion is to the " New MiUs," a little 
village on the Elbe, not m<»:e than half a mile from Mtona, and 
inhabited (mly by fishermen and pifots. Whoever wishes to form 
an idea of Dutch prettiness and cleanliness should come here. 

The houses are mostly one story high, neatly and tastefully 
built; the brightSest of l»rass handles adorn the street-doors; the 
wmdowB are kept scrupulously clean, and fomiahed with white 
curtains. 

Li Saxony I had found many dwdlings of the peasantry tidy 
and neat enough, displaying at any rate more opulence than we 
are accustomed to find with this class of people ; but I had seen 
none to compete with this pretty village. 

AnKMig the peasaats' costumes, I only liked that worn hy the 
women from the " Vierlanden."' They wear short ftill skirts of 
Mack stuff, fine white chemisettes with long sleeves, and coloured 
bodioes, hghtly frtstened in front with oik cords or talver buckles. 
Their straw hats haire a most comical a]^)earance; the brim of the 
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hat is turned up in such a manner that the crown appears to have 
completely sunk in. Many pretty young girls -dressed in this 
manner come to Hamhurgh to sell flowers, and take up thdr po* 
sition in front of the Exchange. 

The 26th of April, the day appointed for my departure, arrived 
only too speedily. To part is the unavoidable Me of the traveller ; 
but sometimes we part gladly, sometimes with regret. I need not 
write many pages to describe my feelings at the parting in Ham- 
burgh. I was leaving behind me my last relations, my last friends. 
Now I was going into the wide world, and among strangers. 

At eight o'clock in the morning I left Altona, and proceeded 
by railway to Kiel. 

I noticed with pleasure that on this railway even the third- 
class carriages were securely covered in, and furnished with glass 
windows. In hjct, they only differed from those of the first and 
second class in bemg painted a different colour, and having the 
seats uncushioned. 

The whole distance of seventy miles was passed in three hours ; 
a rapid journey, but agreeable merely by its rapidity, for the 
whole neighbourhood presents only widely-extended plains, turf- 
bogs and moorlands, sandy places and heaths, interspersed with 
a little meadow or arable land. From the nature of the soil, the 
water in the ditches and Mds looked black as hlk. 

Near Binneburg we notice a few stunted plantations of trees. 
From Eisholm a branch-line leads to Gluckstadt, and another 
from Neumiinster, a large place with important doth-fEu^iies, to 
Rendsburg. 

From here there is nothing to be seen but a convent, in which 
many Dukes of Holstein lie buried, and several unimportant lakes ; 
for instance, those of Bemsholm, Einfeld, and Schulhof. The 
little river Eider would have passed unnoticed by me, had not 
some of my fellow-passengers made a great feature of it. In the 
finest countries I have found the natives far less enthusiastic about 
what was really grand and beautiful, than they were here in praise 
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of what was neither the one nor the other. My neighhoar, a very 
agreeable lady, was nntmng m landadon of her beaatiM nadve 
land. In her eyes the crippled wood was a splendid park, the 
"vvaste moorland an inexhanstible field for contemplation, and 
e^ery trifle a matter of real importance. In my heart I wished 
her joy of her fervid imagination ; but unfortunately my colder 
nature would not catch the infection. 

Towards Elel the plain becomes a r^on of low hiUs. IQel 
itself is prettily situated on the Baltic, which, viewed from thence, 
has the appearance of a lake of middling size. The harbour is 
said to be good ; but there were not many ships there.® Among 
these WBS the steamer destined to carry me to Copenhagen. 
Litile did I anticipate the good reason I should have to remember 
this vessel. 

Thanks to the affectionate forethought of my cousin Schmidt, 
I foimd one of his relations, Herr Brauer, waiting for me at the 
railvmy. I was immediately introduced to his &mily, and passed 
the few hours of my stay very agreeably in their company. 

Evening approached, and with it the hour of embarkation. 
My kind friends the Brauers accompanied me to the steamer, 
and I took a grateful leave of them. 

I soon discovered the steamer Christum VIIL, of 180-horse 
power, to be a vessel dirtier and more uncomfortable than any 
with which I had become acquainted in my maritime excursions. 
Scrubbing and sweeping seemed things unknown here. The ap- 
proach to the cabin was by a flight of stairs so steep, that great 
care was requisite to avoid descending in an expeditious but dis- 
agreeable manner, by a ML from top to bottom. In the fore- 
cabin tliere was no attempt at separate quarters for ladies and 
gentlemen. In short, the arrangements seemed all to have been 

^* Kiel, however, is a place of conedderable trade ; and doubtless the rea- 
son why Madame Ffeiffer saw so few vessels at it was precisely the same 
reason wh; she saw so many at Hamburgh. Kiel contains an excellent 
imiveraity.-^ED. 
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made wil^ a view of impressing the sliip imcBy on the recollee^ 
tion of every traveller. 

At mne o'clock we left Elel. The day and the twilight are 
here ah*eady longer than in the lands lying to the south and the 
west. There was light enough to enaMe me to see, looming oat 
of the surrorai(fing darkness, the fortress " Fiiedrichsort," which 
we passed at about ten o'clock. 

April 27ih. 

To-day I stiU rose with the sun ; hut that will soon he a diffi- 
cult matter to acoHnplish ; for in the north the goddess of light 
makes amends in sprmg and summer hi her shortcomings duiing 
the winter. I went on deck, and looked on the broad expanse of 
ocean. No land was to be seen ; but soon a coast appeared, then 
disappeared, and then a new and more distant one rose out of the 
sea. Towards noon we reached the island of Mden, which lies 
about forty^ miles distant from Copenhagen. It forms a beautiful 
group of rocks, risiag boldly from the sea. They are white as 
chalk, and have a smooth and shining aj^eaiance. The highest 
of these walls of rock towers 400 feet above the level of the sur- 
rounding ocean. Soon we saw the coast of Sweden, then the 
island of Malmo ; and at last Copenhagen itself, where we landed 
at four o'clock in the afternoon. The distance from Kiel to 
Copenhagen is 136 sea-miles. 

I remained seven days at Copenhagen, and ^ould have had 
ample time to see every thing, had the weather been more &vour- 
able. But it blew and rained so violently, that I was obliged to 
give up all thoughts of visiting the surrounding parks, and was 
&in to content myself with seeing a few of the nearest walks, 
which I accomplished with some difficulty. 

The first street in Copenhagen which I traversed on coming 
from the harbour g^erally produces a great impression. It is 
called the ** Broad Street," and leads from the harbov through 

^ At sea I calculate by sea-miles^ of which sixty go to a degree. 
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Ifce greater part of the town. In addition to its bnadth it is yery 
long and r^(alar, and the splended palaces and houses on either 
side give H a remarkaU j grand ai^Deanmce. 

It is a peculiar sight, when, in the midst of this fine quarter, 
we come suddenly upon a ruin, a giant building resting on hi^ 
pillars, but half completed, and partly coyered with moss and 
lichens. It was intended for a splendid church, and is built en- 
tirely of marble ; but the soft ground would not bear the immense 
weight. The half-finished building began to sink, and the com- 
pletion of the undertaking became for eyer impossible. 

Many other streets riyal the " Broad Street" in size and mag- 
nificence. Foremost among them comes the Amalienstrasse. 
The most bustling, but by &x not the finest, are the Oster and 
Gotherstrasse. To walk in these is at first quite a difficult 
nndertaldng for a stranger. On one side of the payement, wMch 
is raised abont a foot above the carriage-way, he comes continually 
in contact with stairs, leacBng sometimes to warehouses aboye, at 
others to subterranean warehouses below the level of the street. 
The approaches to the latter are not guarded by railings as in 
Hamburgh. The other side of the pavement is bounded by a 
little unostentatious rivulet, called by unpoetical people " canal," 
into which tributaries equally sweet pour from all the neighbouring 
houses. It is therefore necessary to take great care, lest you 
should faHl into the traitorous depths on the one side, or stumble 
over the projecting steps on the other. The pavement itself is 
covered with a row of stone slabs, a foot and a half wide, on 
which one walks comfortably enough. But then every body con- 
tends for the possession of these, to avoid the uneven and pointed 
stones at the ade. This, added to the dreadfiil crowding, renders 
the street one which would scarcely be chosen for a walk, the less 
so as the shops do not contain any thing handsome, the houses are 
neither palace-like nor even tastefully bmlt, and the street itself 
is neither of the broadest nor of the cleanest. 

The squares are all large and regularly built. The finest is 
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the Kongensnytorf (King's New Market). Some fine mansions^ 
the chief guard-house, the theatre, the chief coffee-houses and inns, 
the academy of the fine arts, and the building belonging to the 
botanical garden, the two last commonly known by the name of 
'' Charlottenburg," are among the ornaments of this magnificent 
square, in the midst of which stands a beautifiil monument, repre- 
senting Christian Y. on horseback, and surrounded by several 
figures. 

Smaller, but more beautiful in its perfect symmetry, is the 
'* Amalienplatz,'' containing four royal palaces, built exactly 
alike, and iutersected by four broad streets in the form of a cross. 
This square also is decorated by a monument standing in the 
midst, and representing Frederick Y. In another fine square, the 
"Nytorf" (New Market), there is a fountain. Its little statue 
sends forth very meagre jets of water, and the fountain is merely 
noticeable as being the only one I could find at Copenhagen. 

The traveller can hardly fidl of being surprised by the number 
and magnificence of the palaces, at sight of which he could &ncy 
himself in the metropolis of one of the largest kingdoms. The 
" Christianensburg" is truly imperial ; it was completely destroyed 
by fire in the year 1794, but has since been rebuilt with increased 
splendour. The chapel of this palace is very remarkable. The 
interior has the appearance rather of a concert-room than of a 
building devoted to purposes of worship. Tastefiilly decorated 
boxes, among which we notice that of the king, together with 
galleries, occupy the upper part of the chapel ; the lower is filled 
with benches covered with red velvet and silk. The pulpit 
and altar are so entirely without decoration, that, on first entering, 
they wholly escape notice. 

In the " Christiauensburg" is also the " Northern Museum," 
peculiarly rich m specimens of the ornaments, weapons, musical 
instruments, and other mementoes of northern nations. 

The Winter Riding-school, in which concerts are frequently 
given, is large and symmetrical. I admired the stalls, and yet 
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more the grey horses whidi occupied them-— descendants of the 
pore Arabian and wild Norwegian breeds — creatores with long 
manes and tails of fine silky hair. Every one who sees these 
horses, whether he be a connoisseur or one of the uiinitiated, must 
admire them. 

Adjoining the " Ghristianensburg" is Thorwaldsen's Museum, 
a square building with fine saloons, lighted firom above. When 
I saw it, it was not completed ; the walls were being painted in 
fresco by some of the first native artists. The sculptured treasures 
were there, but unfortunately yet unpacked. 

In the midst of the courtyard Thorwaldsen's mausoleum is 
being erected. There his ashes will rest, with his exquisitely 
finished lion as a gravestone above them.^ 

c This great Daxuah sculptor was bom of poor parents at Copenhagen, 
on the 19th November^ 1770 ; his &ther was an Icelander, and earned hlB 
living by carving figure-heads for ships. Albert, or ''Bertel," as he is 
more generally called, was accustomed during his youth to assist his &ther 
in his labours on the wharf. At an early age he visited the Academy at 
Copenhagen, where his genius soon began to make itself conspicuous. At 
the age of sixteen he had won a silver, and at twenty a gold medal. Two 
years later he carried off the " great" gold medal, and was sent to study 
abroad at the expense of the Academy. In 1797 we find him practising 
his art at Bome imder the eye of Zo^;a the Dane, who does not, however, 
seem to have discovered indications of extraordinary genius in the labours 
of his young countryman. But a work was soon to appear which should 
set all questions as to Thorwaldsen's talent for ever at rest. In 1801 he 
produced his celebrated statue of " Jason," which was at once pronoimced 
by the great Canova to be " a work in a new and a grand styW After 
this period the path of fame lay open before the young sculptor ; his bas- 
reliefs of "Summer'* and "Autumn," the " Dance of the Muses,*' " Cupid 
and Psyche," and numerous other works, followed each other in rapid suo- 
ceesion ; and at length, in 1812, Thorwaldsen produced his extraordinary 
work, " The Triumph of Alexander." In 1819 Thorwaldsen retmned rich 
and famous to the dty he had quitted as a youth twenty-three years be- 
fore ; he was received with great honour, and many feasts and rejoicings 
were held to celebrate his arrival. After a sojourn of a year Thorwaldsen 
again visited Rome, where he continued his labours until 1838, when, 
wealthy and independent, he resolved to rest in his native country. This 
time his welcome to Copenhagen was even more enthusiastic than in 1819« 
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The largest among the churehes is the " Woman's ChurcL 
The building has no architectuial beauty; the pillars, galleries^ 
and cupola are all of wood, ooyared with a .mixture of sand and 
I^ter. But whatever may be wanting in outward splendour is 
compensated by its contents, for this church contains the ma^^- 
pieces of Thorwaldsen. At the high altar stands his glorious 
figure of our Saviour, in the niches of the wall his oolossal twelve 
apostles. 

In the contemplation of these works we forget the plainness 
of the building which contains them. May the &tes be prosperous, 
and no conflagration readi this church, built as it is half of wood ! 

The Catholic Church is small, but tasteM beyond expression. 
The late emperor of Austria presented to it a good full-toned 
organ, and two oil-paintings, one by Kuppelweiser, the other by a 
pupil of this master. 

In the " Museum of Arts" I was most interested in the ancient 
chair, used in days of yore by Tycho de Brahe.' 

The whole shore was lined with spectators, and amid thundering acclama- 
tions the horses were unharnessed from his carriage, and the sculptor was 
drawn in triumph by the people to his atelier. During the remainder of 
his life Thorwaldsen passed much of his time on the island of Nysb, where 
most of his latest works were executed. On Sunday, March 24th, 1842, he 
had been conversing with a circle of Mends in perfect health. Halm's 
tragedy of Oriselda was announced for the evening, and Thorwaldsen pro- 
ceeded to the theatre to witness the performance. During the overture he 
rose to allow a stranger to pass, then resimied his seat, and a moment after- 
wards his head sunk on his breast — he was dead ! 

His funeral was most sumptuous. Bich and poor united to do honour 
to the memory of the great man, who had endeared himself to them by his 
virtues as by his genius. The crown-prince followed the coffin, and the 
people of Copenhagen stood in two long rows, and uncovered their heads 
as the coffin of the sculptor was carried past. The king himself took part 
in the solemnity. At the time of his decease Thorwaldsen had completed 
his seventy-second year. — £d. 

f Tycho de Brahe was a distinguished astronomer, who lived between 
1546 and 1601. He was a native of Denmark. His whole life may be said 
to have been devoted to astronomy. A small work that he published 
when a young man brought him imder the notice of the King of DtnmaiiCt 
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The ExciiaQge is a carious andeiit buildiiig. It is very long 
and nanow, and surmounted by nine peaks, from the centre of 
which protmdes a remarkable pointed tower, formed of four cro- 
codiles' tails intertwined. 

The hall itself is small, low, and dark ; it contains a full- 
length portrait in oil of Tycho de Brahe. Nearly all the upper 
part of the buildmg is converted iato a kind of bazaar, and the 
lower portion contains a number of small and dingy booths. 

Several canals, having an outlet into the sea, give a peculiar 
charm to the town. They are, in fact, so many markets ; for the 
craffc lying in them are laden with provisions of all kinds, which 
are here offered for sale. 

The Sailors' Town, adjoining Copenhagen, and situated near 
the harbour, is sLogularly neat and pretty. It consists of three 
long, broad, straight streets, built of houses looking so exactly aUke, 
that on a foggy night an accurate knowledge of the locality is re- 
quisite to know one £rom the other. It looks as though, on each 
side of the way, there were only one long house of a single floor, 
with a building one story high in the middle. In the latter dwell 
the commandant and overseers. 

The lighting of the streets is managed in Ck)penhagen in the 
same way as in our smaller German towns. When *' moonlight" 
is announced in the calendar, not a lamp is lighted. K the lady 
mpon chooses to hide behind dark clouds, that is her &ult. It 
would be insolent to attempt to supply the place of her radiance 
with miserable lamp&--a wise arrangement ! (?) 

Of the near walks, the garden of the *' Bosenburg," within the 

with whose assistance he constnioted, on the small island of Hulln, a few 
miles north of Copenhagen, the celebrated Observatory of Uranienburg. 
Here, seated in "the ancient chair'' r^erred to in the text, and surrounded 
hj numerous assistants, he directed for serenteen yean a series of obser- 
vations, that have been foimd extremely accurate and useful. On the death 
of his patron he retired to Prague in Bohemia, where he was employed by 
Hodolph II. then Emperor of G^many. Here he was assisted by the great 
Kepler, who, on Tycho's death in 1601, suooeeded him. — ^Eix 
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-town, pleased me much ; as did also the " Long Line/' an alley of 
beautiful trees extending parallel with the sea, and in which one 
can either walk or ride. A coffee-house, in front of which there is 
music in fine weather, attracts many of the loungers. The most 
beautiful place of all is the '' Eastell," above the " Long Line," from 
whence one can enjoy a beautiful view. The town lies displayed 
below iu all its magnificence : the harbour, with its many ships-; 
the sparkling blue Sound, which spreads its broad expanse be- 
tween the coasts of Denmark and Sweden, and washes many a 
beautifiil group of islands belonging to one or the other of these 
countries. The background of the picture alone is uninteresting, 
as there is no chain of mountains to form a horizon, and the eye 
wanders over the boundless flats of Denmark. 

Among the vesseb lying at anchor in the harbour I saw but 
few three-masters, and still fewer steamers. The ships of the fleet 
presented a curious appearance ; at the first view they look like 
great houses with flag-staves, for every ship is provided with a 
roof, out of which the masts rise into the air ; they are besides 
very high out of the water, so that all the port-holes and the windows 
of the cabins appear in two or three stories, one above the other. 

A somewhat more distant excursion, which can be very 
convenientiy made in a capital omnibus, takes you to the royal 
chateau " Friedrichsberg," lying before the water-gate, two miles 
distant firom the town. Splendid avenues lead to this place, 
where are to be found all the delights that can combine to draw 
a citizen into the country. There are a tivoli, a railway, 
cabinets, and booths with wax-figures, and countiess other sights, 
besides coffee-houses, beer-rooms, and music. The gardens are 
planted at the sides with a number of small arbours, each con- 
taining a table and chairs, and all open in front, so as to shew at 
one view all the visitors of these pretty natural huts. On Sundays, 
when the gardens are crowded, this is a very animated sight. 

On the way to this " Prater" of Copenhagen, we pass many 
handsome villas, each standing in a fine garden. 
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The royal palace is situated on the sommit of a hill, at the 
end of the avenue, and is surrounded by a beautiful park ; it coin- 
mands a view of a great portion of the town, with the surrounding 
country and the sea; still I far prefer the prospect from the 
''Kastell." The Park contains a conaderable island, which, 
during some part of the year, stands in the midst of an eztenave 
lake. This island is appropriated to the Court, but the rest of 
the park is open to the public. 

Immediately outside the water-gate stands an obelisk, re- 
markable neither for its beauty nor for the skill displayed in its 
erection, for it consists of various stones, and is not high, but 
interesting from the circumstance to which it owes its origin. It 
was erected by his grateful subjects in memory of the late king 
Christian YII., to commemorate the abolition of feudal service. 
Surely no feeling person ^ contemplate without joyful emotion 
a monument like this. > j^. ' 

I have here given a Mthfiil account of what I saw during my 
short stay at Copenhagen. It only remains for me to describe a 
few peculiar customs of the people, ibid so I will begin as it were 
at the end, with the burial of the dead. In Denmark, as in £Eict 
in the whole of Scandinavia, not excepting Iceland, it is customary 
not to bury the dead until eight or ten days have elapsed. In 
winter-time this is not of so jxmch. consequence, but in summer it 
18 &r from healthy for those under the same roof with the corpse. 
I was present at Copenhagen at the funeral of Dr. Brandis, 
physician to the king. Two of the long's carriages and a number 
of private equipages attended. Nearly all these were empty, and 
the servants walked beside them. Among the mourners I did not 
notice a single woman ; I supposed that this was only the case at 
the funerals of gentlemen, but on inquiry I found that the same 
rule is observed at the burial of women. This consideration for 
the weaker sex is carried so &r, that on the day of the funeral no 
woman may be seen in the house of mourning. The mourners 
assemble in the house of the deceased, and partake of cold refresh* 
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ments. At Hie coDdnsioii of tiie ceremony ihej aie again regaled. 
What partiedarly pleased me in Copenbagen -ma, that I never on' 
any occasion saw beggars, or even such miserably clad people as 
are fomid only too frequently in oar great cities. Here there are 
no donbt poor people, as there are sach erery where else in the 
world, bat one does not see them b^. I cannot help mentioning 
an arrangement which certainly deserres to be aniversally carried 
out; — I mean, the setting apart of many large booses, partly 
belonging to the royal family, partly to rich private people or to 
companies, for the recepticm of poor people, who are here lodged 
at a much cheaper rate than is possible in onfinary dwellings. 

The costumes of the peasants did not particularly please me. 
The women wear dresses of green or black woollen stuff, reachhig 
to the ankle, and trimmed at the skirt with broad colomred woollen 
borders. The seams of the spenser, and the arm-holes, are also 
trimmed with smaller coloured borders. On their heads they 
wear a handkerchief, and over this a kind of shade, like a bonnet. 
On Sundays I saw many of them in smaQ, pretty caps, worked 
with silk, with a border of lace of more than a hand's breadth, 
plaited very stiffly ; at the back they have large bows of fine 
riband, the ends of which reach half down to their feet I found 
nothing very remarkable in the dress of the peasants. As &r as 
rstrength and beauty were concerned, I thought these peasants 
were neither more nor less gifted than those of Austria. As 
regards the beauty of the fair sex, I should certainly give the pre- 
ference to the Austiians. Fair hair and blue eyes predominate. 

I saw but fiew soldiers; their uniforms, particularly those 
w(Hii by the king's life-guards, are very handsome. 

I espedally noticed the drummers ; they were all £ttle kds 
of ten or twelve years old. One could Haas/Bt have exdabned, 
*' Drum, whither aart thou carryii^ ihait boy?" To march, and 
to join in &tigning maooeu^xes^ carrying sask a draoi, and beating 
it bravely at the same tive, is mther crud wwk Jbr sudi young 
lads. Many a'OiaedecmfllitatiMSftyte 
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•During iay stay in Copenhagen I spent many very delightful 
hotttB isdth Professot i/Laiihoe and his amiable &mily, and with 
the kind clergyman of the embassy, Herr Zimmermann. They re- 
ceived me with true politeness and hospitality, and drew me into 
their circle, where I soon felt myself quite at ease. I shall never 
foi^^ their friendship, and shall make use of every opportunity to 
«(hew them my appreciation of it. Herr Edouard Gottschalk and 
Herr Enudscm have cdso my best thanks. I applied to the first of 
ithese gentlemen to procure me a passage to Iceland, and he was 
3dnd enough to use his interest with Herr Knudson on my behalf. 

Herr Enudson is one of the first general dealers in Copen- 
liftgen, and carries on a larget and more extended commerce with 
Icdbmd thatt any other house trading thither. He is already 
begiiming to retire, as the continual journeys are becoming irksome 
to him ; but he still owns a number of great and small vessels, 
which are partly employed in the fisheries, and partly in bringing 
ifcS kinds of articles of consumption and luxury to the different 
harbours of Iceland. 

He himself goes in one of his ships every year, and stays 
■a few months in Iceland to settle his affairs there. On the 
recommendation of Herr Gottschalk, Herr Knudson was kind 
enough to give me a passage in the ship in which he made thQ 
journey himself; a favour which I knew how to value. It is 
certainly no small kindness to take a lady pajsdenger 6h snich a 
journey. Herr Knudson knew neither my fortitude nor my per- 
severance ; he did not know whether I should be able to endure 
the hardships of a journey to the north, whether I would bear 
«ea-sickness philo6q)hically, or even if I had courage enough, in 
case of storms or bad weather, to abstain firom annoying the cap- 
tain by my fears or complaints at a time when he would only have 
too much to harass him. The kind mali allowed m> such con- 
dderatfons to inflKience hiin. He be&eved me when I promised to 
behave courageously come what might, and took me with him. 
Indeed his kindness went so £ar that it is to him I owe every 



ready looked more like the greab oceaiBt: Hm^ oofifit^ xetired on eaob 
side, aad most oftk^ ajpqps aodbarqpea^ ifimk tUlaow had ho^iKred 
aroufid us on a£L aid^s, hade vft '' &reweli'' Some hent th^k 
course towacda the east» &&isBsa^ timBgd^ tbe west ; aod we ak»aia» 
eo. the hroad desert ofieaa, set sail &nrthe ii^ Qorth. Twili^ 
did not set in until 9 o'eloek at, ni^t ;. aad im. the coasts the 
flaming heacons flashed v^, to waiB the hemgli^d macin^ of the 
proximity of dangerous rocks. 

I BOW oiered up w^ thaoksgiTiz]^ to Heaven for the proleo^ 
tion hithj^rto vouchsaied me, with a. humUe piay» for its con- 
tinuance. Then I desc^aded t» thie calan, where I found a oon* 
Yeoient hunk (a kind of erib fixed to the side of the sMp) ; I laid 
myself ck^wn, and was soon in a deep and re&eslmig sleep. 

I awoke fiill of health and i^niits, which> however, I enjoyed 
but for a short time. During the night we had left behind m the 
'' Cattegat" and the '* Skag^oaek," and were driTing throq^ the 
stormy German Ocean. A high wind, which ifkcreased ahoost 
to a ^e> tumbled our poor sU|» about in sudsi a maimer, that none 
but a good dancer could hope to maintain an i^anght position. I 
had unfortunately been £:om my youth no votary of Terpsichore, 
and what was I to do? The naiada of thia steamy r^ion seized 
me, and bandied me toi and &o^ until they threw m^e into the 
annB of what was^ accordiog te my experience^ if not exactly after 
Schiller's interpretatton^t " the horrible of honoirs,," — sea-sickness. 

€k>Teni]ueAt a yearly revenue of about a quarter of a million ; and, in oon- 
ndeiation of tlie chtee, ibse Govecnment has ta nq>povi oertaia fighihousei^ 
and otlierwifld to readar safe and easy the mayigiatiejiL q£ ihis great ontiancet 
to tlie Baltic. Sound-dues were first paid in th« palmy commercial ds^of the 
HaiSLseatic League. That powerfol combination of merchants had suffered 
.sttveraly fiwm the ravages of Banish ^rates^ royal and otherwise ; but vM-- 
mately they became so powerful that the rich mwdbftnt ecmld beal tha 
royal buccaneer, and tame his ferocity so effectually as to induce him to 
. biuld and maintinin those beiMSQXL-lighto ea thA shores of th« Sound, for whose 
use they andaU oatifittftaaclsMCQhswiRQlhe]? tilMm.hATe agveed to pay eev- 
^^ain di)^*?— £Dk 
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At fint I tock lildi& heed of tUoi, thmldiig Hiat sea-aidmen wonld 
ae<m be overcome by a tcayeller fike myaelf, wbo shoold be kmted 
to erery thing. But in vam did I bear «p ; I became worse and 
-worse, till I was at length obliged to remain m my berth with but 
one consoling thought, namely, that we were to-day on the open 
sea, where there was nothing worthy of notice. But the following 
day the Norw^(ian coast was in sight, and at all hazards I must 
isee it ; so I crawled on deck more dead than alire, looked at a 
row of monntains of moderate elevation, thdr tope at this eady 
season still sparkling with tJieir snowy covering, and then hurried 
back, benumbed by the piercing icy wind, to my good warm 
feather-bed. Those who have never experienced it can have no 
conception of the biting, penetrating coldness of a gale of wind in 
the northern seas. The sun shone high in the heavens ; the ther- 
mometer (I alwa3n} calculate according to Eeaomur) stood 3^ 
above zero ; I was dressed much more warmly than I should 
have thought necessary when, in my &therland, the thermometer 
was 8° or 10° hdow zero, and yet I felt chilled to the heart, and 
could have fimded that I had no clothes on at alL 

On tiiie fourth n^ht we sailed safely past the Shetland Islands; 
and on the evening of the fifth day we passed so near tlie majestic 
rocky group of the Feroe Islands, that we were at one time i^- 
prehensive of being cast upon the rocks by the unceasing gale.^ 

Already on tiiie seventh day we descried the coast of Iceland. 
Oiur passage had been unprecedentedly quick; the sailors declared 
that a £ivourable gale was to be preferred even to steam, and that 

^ The Feroe lalandB conedsfc of a great many uileti^ some of them mere 
rocks, lying about half-way between the north coast of Scotland and Ice- 
land. At one tame they belonged to Norway, but came into the possession 
of Denmark at the same time as Iceland. They are exceedingly moun- 
■ tainotB, some of the mountains attaining an elevation of about 2800 feet. 
The lai'geBt town or village does not contain more tikan 1600 or 1600 inhabi- 
tants. The population live chiefly on the produce of their laiige flocks of 
sheep, and on the down procured, often at great risk to human life, from 
the eider-duck and other birds by which the island is frequented. — Sd. 
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on our present voyage we should certainly have left every steamer 
in our wake. But I, wretched being that I was, would gladly 
have dispensed with the services both of gale and steam for the 
sake of a few hours' rest. My illness increased so much, that on 
the seventh day I thought I must succumb. My limbs were bathed 
in a cold perspiration; I was as weak as an infimt, and my mouth 
felt parched and dry. I saw that I must now either make a great 
effort or give up entirely ; so I roused myself, and with the assist- 
ance of the cabin-boy gained a seat, and promised to take any and 
every remedy which should be recommended. They gave me hot- 
water gruel with wine and sugar ; but it was not enough to be 
obliged to force this down, I was further compelled to swallow 
small pieces of raw bacon highly peppered, and even a mouthful 
of rum. I need not say what strong determination was required 
to make me submit to such a regimen. I had, however, but one 
choice, either to conquer my repugnance or give myself up a victim 
to sea-sickness ; so with all patience and resignation I received the 
proffered gifts, and found, after a trial of many hours, that I could 
manage to* retain a small dose. This phyacking was continued 
for two long, long days, and then I began slowly to recover. 

I have here circumstantially described both my illness and its 
cure, because so many people are unfortunately victims to the 
complaint, and when under its influence cannot summon resolution 
to take sustenance. I should advise all my ftiends not to hold 
out so long as I did, but to take food at once, and continue to do 
so until the system will receive it. 

As I was now convalescent, I tried to recruit my wearied 
mind by a diligent study of the mode of life and customs of the 
mariners of the northern seas. 

Our ship's company consisted of Herr Knudson, Herr Briige 
(a merchant whom we were to land at the Westmann Islands), 
the captain, the mate, and six or seven sailors. Our mode of life 
in the cabin was as follows : in the morning, at seven o'clock, we 
took coffee, but whence this coffee came, heaven knows I I drank 
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it for eleven days, and could never discover anything which might 
serve as a clue in my attempt to discover the country of its growth. 
At ten o'clock we had a meal consisting of bread and butter and 
cheese, with cold beef or pork, all excellent dishes for those in 
health ; the second course of this morning meal was '' tea-water." 
In Scandniavia, by the way, they never say, " I drink <ea," the 
word " water" is always added : " I drink tea-water'' Our " tea- 
water" was, if possible, worse than its predecessor, the mcompa- 
rable coffee. Thus I was beaten at all points ; the eatables were 
too strong for me, the drinkables too — too I can find no ap- 
propriate epithet — ^probably too artificial. I consoled myself with 
the prospect of dinner ; but, alas, too soon this sweet vision faded 
into thin air ! On the sixth day I made my first appearance at 
the covered table, and could not help at once remarking the cloth 
which had been spread over it. At the commencement of our 
journey it might perhaps have been white ; now it was most cer- 
tainly no longer of that snowy hue. The continual pitching and 
Tolling of the ship had caused each dish to set its peculiar stamp 
upon the cloth. A sort of wooden network was now laid upon it, 
in the interstices of which the plates and glasses were set, and 
thus secured from falling. But before placing it on the table, our 
worthy cabin-boy took each plate and glass separately, and polished 
it on a towel which hung near, and in colour certainly rather re- 
sembling the dingy floor of the cabin than the bright-hued rambow. 
This could still have been endured, but the article in question 
really did duty as a towel in the morning, before extending its 
salutary influence over plates and glasses for the remainder of 
the day. 

On making discoveries such as these, I would merely turn 
away my eyes, and try to think that perhaps mt/ glass and my 
plate would be more delicately manipulated, or probably escape 
altogether; and then I would turn my whole attention to the 
expected dishes. 

Eirst came soup; but instead of gravy-soup, it was water-soup, 
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-with xice and deed phunflL Tlus^ -what naiogled iritii red irine 
and sugar, formed a most ex^paite dub fin Dsoish appetites, but 
it certainly did not suit mims. The seeond ntd csoneteding cofurse 
consisted of a large piece of beef, with wbieh I had no fuilt to 
find, except that it was too beavy fox one in mj weak state of 
bealtlu At sapper we bad the same didlies as at dinner, and each 
meal was followed by " tea-water." At first I oonld not &ncy this 
bill of fare at all ; but within a few days aJfteor my conyalescence, 
I had accustomed myself to it, and could bear the sea-diet very 
weIL» 

As the rich owner of the vessel was on board, there was no 
lack of the best wines, and few evenings passed on which a bowl 
of punch was not emptied. There was, however, a reason found 
why every bottle of wine or bowl of punch should be drunk : for 
instance, at our embarkation, to dnnk the health of the Mends we 
were leaving, and to hope for a quick and prosperous voyage ; then, 
when the wind was &rVOurable, its health was drunk, with the 
request that it would remain so ; when it was contrary, with the 
request that it would change ; when we saw land, we saluted it 
with a glass of wine, or perhaps with several, but I was too ill to 
count ; when we lost sight of it, we drank a feurewell glass to its 
health : so that every day brought with it three or four distinct 
and separate occasions for drinking wine> 

* I shoxild be truly sorry if, in this descriptaon of our "life aboard ship,** 
I bad said any thing which could give offence to my kind friend Herr 
Knudson. I have, bowerer, presumed that every one is aware that the 
mode of life at sea is different to life in families. I have only to add, that 
Herr Knudson lived most agreeably not only in Copenhagen^ but what is 
fex more remarkable, in Iceland also, and was provided witb every comfort 
procurable in the largest Ihiropean towns. 

ic It is not only at sea that ingenions ezottsetr for drinking are invented. 
The lovers of good or bad liquor on land find these reasons as " plenty 
as blackberries/' and apply them with a marvellous want of stint or scruple. 
In warm olimatee the liquor is dnmk to keep tiie drinker cool/ in cold to 
keep him warm ; in health to prevent him from being sick, in sickness to 
l)dng him back to health* Yexy seldoisi is the real reason, "because I like 



TiA iwloift ismk te»-watex milioat sn^^ erery inonuiig aod 
w&mgy vi(bf tke iddttion oi a gjasa of bmndy ; for diiui^ they 
hai peo^e* bownss,, bftviey, or potatoes^ with aalted codL. bacon^ or 
'^ junk ;" good aofi^biflcuii tkaj eoold g«t. whatever they chose. 

The dmt i» net tl^^^ wovst pa^ ef these poor people's hard- 
ibipu TMc li& may he eaUed aeeotiiuiaiL fiight against the ele- 
iMAts ; &»ir it is |are«ifidy dimiig th« a^ chread^ 
and pier^ktg eokk, that they hare ta be e^mtiiiually upoa deck. I 
Qc^d Qot s«iffiei^ktly admire the eoolaess^ or rather the cheerfuloeas 
ttad alEDcij»ty with whi^h they fulfilled their onerous duties. And 
v)»t reward have they ? Scanty pay^ foe food the diet I have just 
described, and Icht their sleepiag^i^ce the fflnaUest and most in- 
conYenient part of the sbip^ a dark place fre^^atly infested with 
Y&wm^ aad eaaeiliag oi^siY^y froa) being likewise used aa a 
receptacle for oil-colours, varnish, tar, salt-fish, &c. &c. 

To be ^%^cfal m the midst of all this le^ uirea a very quiet 
and eoffit^ed mini. That tisie Panigk sailors are ccmtented, I 
had maoy c^portonides oi observisg danng the voyage of which 
I am speaking, and oa several other occasionsi. 

Bttt after all this kaag deeexiption^ it is lagh tame that I should 
vetiEm to the journey ilsell 

The &vei«rable gale wlubeh bad thas wafted us to the coast of 
leekuxl within aevea days„ bo»w usibrtttQately ciuuiged its direction, 
and drove m ba(^ We dnfted about m the stonortest ocean> 
and many a Spanbh wave^ broke ce«^letely aver our ship. Twice 
we attempted to approach the Westmana Islaode"^ (a g^up bekmg-^ 

it/' give& ;, ai^d aill tliMe excu«es and; reascmA BUirt 1^. sc^garded a& implyingr 
some lingeriog seiuie of aihame at the aet, aivd as forming part of "tha 
homage that Tice always pays to virtue." — ^Ed. 

> The saiibMni eaJX. those «ai«as " S^panjslsk" whifil^ eoaoibg fiom the west> 
ittirtJtDguiali theiwe^iTeft hy theiv size.. 

n These ielaiui^ &Kak a loeky g^coupa o)% oi>^ of which is iahahited, 
]^jBng aboub fiiAeea mfles front thA ooaat They are said to' derire their 
aawe firaoft soi»e ofttiiWK of Irelaad, ealled WeEBb-mao, who visited Icelaxid 
shortly after its disoovery by the Norwegians. In thia there is nothing im- 
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ing to Iceland) to watch an opportonity of casting anchor, and 
setting ashore our fellow-traveller Herr Briige; but it was in 
vain, we were driven back each time. At length, at the close of 
the eleventh day, we reached Havenfiord, a very good harbonry 
distant nine miles from Beikjavik, the capital of Iceland. 

In spite of the very inopportmie change in the direction of the 
wind, we had had an miprecedentedly quick passage. The distance 
from Copenhagen to Iceland, in a straight line, is reckoned at 1200 
geographical miles ; for a sailing vessel, which must tack now and 
then, and must go as much witii the wind as possible, 1500 to 
1600 miles. Had the strong wind, which was at first so fsivour- 
able, instead of changing on the seventh day, held on for thirty 
or forty hours longer, we should have landed in Iceland on the 
eighth or nmth day— even the steamer could not have accomplished 
the passage so quickly. 

The shores of Iceland appeared to me quite different from what 
I had supposed them to be from the descriptions I had read. I 
had fsmded them naked, without tree or shrub, dreary and desert; 
but now I saw green hills, shrubs, and even what appeared to be 
groups of stunted trees. As we came nearer, however, I was en- 
abled to distinguish objects more clearly, and the green hills became 
human dwellings with small doors and windows, while the sup- 
posed groups of trees proved in reahty to be heaps of lava, some 
ten or twelve feet high, thickly covered with moss and grass. 
Every thing was new and striking to me ; I waited in great im- 
patience till we could land. 

At length the anchor descended; but it was not till next morn- 
ing that the hour of disembarkation and deliverance came. 

But one more night, and then, every difficulty overcome, I 

probable, for we know that during the ninth and tenth centuries the Danes 
and Normans, called Easterlings, made many descents on the Irish coast ; 
and one Norwegian chief is reported to have assumed sovereign power 
in Irehtnd about the yeur 866, though he was afterwards deposed, and 
flung into a lough, where he was drowned : rather an ignominious death 
for a "sea-king."— En, 
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should tread the shores of Iceland, the longed-for, and bask as it 
were in the wonders of this island, so poor m the creations of art, 
so rich in the phenomena of Nature. . 

Before I land in Iceland, I must trouble the reader with a few 
preliminaiy observations regarding this island. They are drawn 
from Mackenzie's DeacripUon of Iceland, a book the sterling value 
of which is appreciated every where.** 

The discovery of Iceland, about the year of our Lord 860, 
is attributed to the spirit of enterprise of some Swedish and Nor< 
wegian pirates, who were drifted thither on a voyage to the Feroe 
Isles. It was not till the year 874 that the island was peopled 
by a number of voluntary emigrants, who, feeling unhappy under 
the dominion of Harold Harfraga (fine hair), arrived at the island 
under the direction of Ingold.® As the new-oomers are said to 
have found no traces of dwellings, they are presumed to be the 
first who took possession of the island. 

At this time Iceland was still so completely covered with 
underwood, that at some points it was necessary to cut a passage. 
Bringing with them their language, religion, customs, and histo- 
rical monuments, the Norwegians introduced a kind of feudal 
system, which, about the year 928, gave place to a somewhat 
aristocratic government, retaining, however, the name of a repub- 
lic. The island was divided into four provinces, over each of 
which was placed an hereditary governor or judge. 

The General Assembly of Iceland (called Allthing) was held 

^ This work, which Madame Ffeiffer does not praise too highly, was first 
published in 1810. After passmg through two editions, it was reprinted in 
1841, at a cheap price, in the valuable people's editions of standard works 
published by Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh.— Ed. 

« It is related of Ingold that he carried with him on his voyage the door 
of his former house in Ireland, and that when he approached the coast he 
cast it into the sea, watching the point of land which it touched ; and on 
that land he fixed his future home. This land is the same on which the 
town of Beil^aTik now stands. These old sea-kings, like the men of 
Athens, were "in all things too superstitious."— -Ed. 
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ammally <m the Ebores of tlxig Lake Thingvall^. the people poU- 
sessed an exce&ent code of h.'Ws, in which provision had been 
made for every case which could occur. 

This state of things lasted for more than 300 years, a pmod 
which may be called the golden age of Iceland. Education, lite- 
rature, and even refined poetry Nourished among the inhabitauts, 
who took part in commerce and in the sea- voyages which the 
Norwegians imdertook for purposes of discovery. 

The " Sagas," or histories of this country, contain many tales of 
personal bravery. Its bards and historians visited other climes, 
became the fevourites of monarchs, and returned to their island 
<jovered with honour and loaded with presents. The Edda, by 
Samund, is one of the most valued poems of the ancient days of 
Iceland. The second portion of the Edda, called Skalda, dates 
from a later period, and is ascribed by many to the celebrated 
Snorri Sturluson. Isleif, first Bishop of Skalholt, was the earliest 
Icelandic historian ; after him came the noted Snorri Sturluson, 
bom in 1178, who became the richest and mightiest man in Iceland. 

Snorri Sturluson was frequently followed to the General As- 
sembly of Iceland by a splendid retinue of 800 armed men. He 
was a great historian and poet, and possessed an accurate know- 
ledge of the Greek and Lathi tongues, besides being a powerful 
orator. He was also the author of the tTeims-hnngla, 

The first school was founded at Skalholt, about the middle 
of the eleventh century, under Isleif, first Bishop of Iceland ; four 
other schools and several convents soon followed, toetry and 
music seem to have formed a flts^le bsrandi of education. 

The climate of Iceland appears to have been less inclem^t 
than is now the case ; com is said to have grown, and trees and 
shrubs were krger a&d tMeker than Wig find them at present. 
The population of Iceland was also much more numerous than it 
is now, although there w^e neither towns nor villages. The 
people lived scattered throt^out the island ; and the Qeaefal Afl^ 
sembly was held at Thingvalla, k the Open itir. 
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Pisbiiig constitated the diief euplo^ent of the IceUncters. 
Their dolMng was worm from the wool of thar sheep. Com- 
merce with ndghbouring coimtries opened to them another Md 
of occapalaon* 

The doctrines of Oiers^udty were &%t introdueed into Ice- 
land, in the year 981, by Friederich, a Saton lashop. Many 
churches w^e built, and tithes established £9r the maintenance of 
tbe dergy. Meif, first Bishop of Skalbolt, was ordained in the 
year 1057. After the introductiem of Christianity, all the Ice- 
landers enjoyed an unostentatious but undisturbed practice <^ 
tliar religion. 

Greenland and the most northenr part of America are said to 
have been discovered by Icelanders. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century Iceland came into the 
power of the Norwepan Mngs. In the year 1380 Norway was 
united to the crown of Denmark ; and Iceland incorporated, with-" 
out resistance, in tlie Danish monarchy. Since the cession of the 
island to Norway, and then to Denmark, peace and security took 
the place of the internal commotions with which, before this time, 
Iceland had been frequentiy disturbed ; but this state of quiet 
brought forth indolenee and apathy. The voyages of discovery 
were interfered with by the new government, and the commerce 
gradually passed into the hands of other nations. The dimate 
appears also to have dianged ; and the lessened industry and w^ 
of perseverance in the inhabitants have brought agriculture com- 
pletdy into decline. 

In the year 1402 the plague broke out upon the ]filaad» and 
carried off two^^hirds of the popolatloii. 

The first printing-press was estabfished at Hoolum, about the 
year 1530, under the supeiintendence of the Bishop, John Areson. 

The relonrnttioB in the lodiaadic Church was not broo^t 
about without disturbance. It wtti legpSy etftablL^bed in the 
year 1551. 

During the fifteenth oentaqr the iMhadeni sufimd mach 
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from the piratical incnrsioiis of foreigners. As late as the year 
1616 the French and English nations took part in these enor<» 
mities. The most melancholy occurrence of this kind took place 
in 1627, in which year a great number of Algerine pirates made 
a descent upon the Icelandic coast, murdered about fifty of the 
inhabitants, and carried off nearly 400 others into captivity p 

The eighteenth century commenced with a dreadful mor- 
tality from the small-poz ; of which disease more than 16,000 of 
the inhabitants died. In 1757 a famine swept away about 10,000 
souls. 

The year 1783 was distinguished by most dreadful yolcanic 
outbreaks in the interior of the island. Tremendous streams of 
lava carried all before them ; great rivers were checked in their 
course, and. formed lakes. For more than a year a thick cloud 
of smoke and volcanic ashes covered the whole of Iceland, and 
nearly darkened the sunlight. Homed cattle, sheep, and horses 
were destroyed; fEunine came, with its accompanying illnesses; 
and once more appeared the malignant small-poz. In a few years 
more than 11,000 persons had died ; more than one-fourth of the 
whole present population of the island. 

Iceland lies in the Atlantic ocean; its greatest breadth is 
240 geographical miles, and its extreme length from north to 
south 140 miles. The number of inhabitants is estimated at 
48,000, and the superficial extent of the island at 29,800 square 
miles. 

P These sea-royers, that were to the natLoiis of Europe duriog the middle 
ages what the Danes, Norwegians, and other northmen were at an earlier 
period, enjoyed at this time the full flow of their lawless prosperity. Their 
insolence and power were so great that many nations, onr own included, 
were glad to purchase, by a yearly payment, exemption from the attacks of 
these sea-roYers. The Americans paid this tribute so late as 1815. The 
unfortunate Icelanders who were carried off in the seventeenth centuiy 
nearly all died as captives in Algiers. At the end of ten years they were 
liberated ; but of the four hundred only thirty-seven were alive when the 
joyftd intelligeince reached the place of their captivity ; and of these twenty* 
four died before rejoining their native land.— ED. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MY AERIVAL AT HAVENFIOKD, AND JOUBNEY TO BEIEJAYIE. 

Landing at Havenfiord — Warehonses — Peasants' cottages — Internal ar- 
rangement of the houses — Mahogany furniture — Pianofortes — Dwel- 
lings of the peasantry — Scarcity of firewood — Want of cleanliness — 
Neighbourhood of Harenfiord — Splendid fields of lava — Journey to 
Keikjavik — Female guide — Bassastadt — Jokuls, or glaciers — Dreary 
imiformity of scenery — Arrival at Reikjavik — The Bemhoft &mily — 
Aristocratic bearing of the ladies — Stiftsamtmann von H , — Self- 
interest of the inhabitants of Beikjavik — French frigate — Houses in 
Keikjavik — The churchy with a font by Thorwaldsen — Gardens at 
Beikjavik — The inhabitants of Iceland — Peasants — Fishermen — Squalid 
dwellings of the peasantry — Horses, sheep, and cows — Neighbourhood 
of Beikjavik — Moorlands and swamps — Arduous duties of clergymen 
and medical men — Poverty of the clergy — The Sysselmann — Hunting 
and fishery — Commerce — Exports and imports — Temperature — 
Frequent changes — Long days — Icelandic diet — The ordering of priests 
<— Costumes of the country people — Club at Beikjavik — Balls — Summer 
equestrian exciursions — ^Bemarks for travellers — Influence of heat and 
cold on the stranger — Expense of travelling — Packhorses and riding- 
horses. 

On the morning of the 16th of May I landed Ia the harhour of 
Havenfiord, and for the first time trod the shores of Iceland. 
Although I was quite bewildered by sea-sickness, and still more 
by the continual rolling of the ship, so that every object round 
me seemed to dance, and I could scarcely make a firm step, still 
I could not rest in the house of Herr Enudson, which he had 
obligingly placed at my disposal. I must go out at once, to see 
and investigate every thing. I found that Havenfiord consisted 
merely of three wooden houses, a few magazines built of the same 
material, and some peasants' cottages. 

The wooden houses are inhabited by merchants or by their 

£ 
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factors, and consist only of a ground-floor, "with a front of four or 
six windows. Two or three steps lead up to the entrance, which 
is in the centre of the building, and opens upon a hall from which 
doors lead into the rooms to the right and left. At the back of 
the house is situated the kitchen, which opens into several back 
rooms and into the yard. A house of this description consists 
only of five ctr six rooms on the groimd-floor and a few small attic 
bedrooms. 

The internal arraDganents are quite European. The furni- 
ture — which is often of mahogany, — the mirrors, the cast-iron 
stoves, every thing, in short, come from Copenhagen. Beautifal 
carpets lie spread before the sofas ; neat curtains shade the win- 
dows ; EngHsh prints ornament the whitewashed walls ; porcelain, 
plate, cut-glass, &c., are displayed on diests and on tables ; and 
flower-pots with roses, mignonnette, and pinks spread a delicious 
fragrance aroimd. I even found a grand pianoforte here. If any 
person could suddenly, and without having made the journey, be 
transported into one of these houses, he would certainly fancy 
himself in some continental town, rather than in the distant and 
barren island of Iceland. And as in Havenfiord, so I found the 
houses of the more opulent classes in Beikjavik, and in all the 
places I visited. 

From these handsome houses I betook mjrself to the cottages 
of the peasants, which have a more indigenous, Icelandic appear^- 
ance. Small and low, buUt of lava, with the interstices filled with 
earth, and the whole covered with large jaeces of turf, they would 
present rather the appearance of natural mounds of earth than of 
human dwellings, were it not that the pro^cting wooden chim- 
neys, the low-browed entrances, and the almost imperceptible 
windows, cause the spectator to ccHidude that they are inhabited. 
A dark narrow pasa^e,. about four feet high, leads on one side 
i{ito the comxEKMa rQ((»n, and on the other to a fsw compartments, 
some of which are used as storehouses for previsions, and the rest 
as winter staM^ fer the cows and i^eep. At the end of this 
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passage, vloeh is puzposdy built so low, as an additional defence 
against the oold, the fireplace is generally situated. The nxxms 
of the poorer dass haye neither wooden walls nor floors, and are 
just large enough to admit of the inhabitants sleeping, and perhi^ 
turning round in them. The whole interior accommodation is 
comprised in bedsteads with very little eoyeiing, a small table, 
and a few drawers. Beds and chests of drawers answer the pur- 
pose of benches and chairs. Aboye the beds are fixed rods, from 
which depend clothes, shoes, stockings, &c. A small board, on 
which are arranged a few books, is generally to be obseryed. 
Stoyes are considered unnecessary; for as the space is yery 
confined, and the house densely populated, the atmosphere is 
naturally warm. 

Eods are also fdaced round the fireplace, and on these the 
wet clothes and fishes are hung up in company to dry. The 
smoke comjdetely fills the room, and slowly finds its way through 
a few breathing-holes into the open air. 

Eire-wood there is none throughout the whole island. The 
ndi inhaltttants haye it brought from Ncnrway or Denmaric ; the 
poor bum turf, to which they firequently add bones and other ofM 
offish, winch naturally engender a most disagreeable smoke. 

On enterxDg one of these cottages, the yisitor is at a loss to 
detennine wMch of the two is the more obnoxious — the suffocat* 
ii^ smoke in the passage or the poisoned air of the dwellii^* 
room, rendered almost insuferable by the crowding together of so 
many persons. I could almost yenture to assert, that the dreadful 
eruption called Lepra, wMch is uniyersal throughout Iceland, owes 
its existence rather to the total want of cleanliness than to' the 
climate of the country or to the food. 

Throughout my subsequent journeys into the interior, I found 
the cottages of the peasants every where afike squalid and filthy. 
Of course I speak of the majority, and not of the exceptions ; for 
here I found a few rich peasants, whose dwellings looked deaner 
and more habitaUe, in proportion to the superior wealth or sense 
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of decency of the owners. My idea is, that the traveller's esti* 
mate of a country should be formed according to the habits and 
customs of the generality of its inhabitants, and not according to 
the doings of a few individuals, as is often the case. Ala^i, how 
seldom did I meet with these creditable exceptions ! 

The neighbourhood of Havenfiord is formed by a most beauti- 
ful and picturesque field of lava, at first rising in hills, then sink- 
ing into hollows, and at length terminating in a great plain which 
extends to the base of the neighbouring mountains. Masses of the 
most varied forms, often black and naked, rise to the height of 
ten or fifteen feet, forming walls, ruined pillars, small grottoes, and 
hollow spaces. Over these latter large slabs often extend, and 
form bridges. Every thing around consists of suddenly cooled 
heaped-up masses of lava, in some instances covered to their sum- 
mits with grass and moss; this circumstance gives them, as al- 
ready stated, the appearance of groups of stunted trees. Horses, 
sheep, and cows were clambering about, diligently seeking out 
every green place. I also clambered about diligently; I could 
not tire of gazing and wondering at this terribly beautiful picture 
of destruction. 

After a few hours I had so completely forgotten the hardships 
of my passage, and felt myself so much strengthened, that I began 
my journey to Reikjavik at five o'clock on the evening of the same 
day. Herr Knudson seemed much concerned for me ; he warned 
me that the roads were bad, and particularly emphasised the 
dangerous abysses I should be conipelled to pass. I comforted 
him with the assurance that I was a good horsewoman, and could 
hardly have to encounter worse roads than those with which I 
had had the honour to become acquainted in Syria. I therefore 
took leave of the kind gentleman, who intended to stay a week 
or ten days in Havenfiord, and mounting a small horse, set out in 
company of a female guide. 

In my guide I made the acquaintance of a remarkable anti« 
quity of Iceland, who is well worthy that I should devote a few 
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words to her description. She is above seventy years of age, bat 
looks scarcely fifty; her head is surrounded by tresses of rich fair 
hair. She is dressed hke a man; undertakes, in the capacity of 
messenger, the longest and most fattiguing journeys; rows a boat 
as sMlfblly as the most practised fisherman; and fulfils all her 
missions quicker and more exactly than a man, for she does not 
keep up so good an understanding with the brandy-bottle. She 
marched on so sturdily before me, that I was obliged to incite my 
little horse to greater speed with my riding- whip. 

At first the road lay between masses of lava, where it cer- 
tainly was not easy to ride ; then over flats and small acchvities, 
firom whence we could descry the immense plain in which are 
situated Havenfiord, Bassastadt, Eeilgavik, and other places. 
Bassastadt, a town built on a promontory jutting out into the sea, 
contains one of the principal schools, a church bmlt of masonry, 
and a few cottages. The town of Eeikjavik cannot be seen, as it 
is hidden behind a hill. The other places consist chiefly of a few 
cottages, and only meet the eye of the traveller when he ap- 
proaches them nearly. Several chains of mountains, towering one 
above the other, and sundry " Jokuls," or glaciers, which lay stiU 
sparkling in their wintry garb, surround this interminable plain, 
which is only open at one end, towards the sea. Some of the 
plains and hills shone with tender green, and I fuicied I beheld 
beautiM meadows. On a nearer inspection, however, they proved 
to be swampy places, and hundreds upon hundreds of little ac- 
clivities, sometimes resembling mole-hills, at others small graves^ 
and covered with grass and moss. 

I 'could see over an area of at least thirty or forty miles, and 
yet could not descry a tree or a shrub, a bit of meadow-land or a 
Mendly village. Every thing seemed dead. A few cottages lay 
scattered here and there; at long intervals a bird would hover in 
the air, and still more seldom I heard the kindly greeting of a 
passing inhabitant. Heaps of lava, swamps, and turf-bogs sur- 
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nranded me on all sides ; in all the vast expanse not a spot was 
to be seen through which a plough oonld he driven. 

After riding more than four miles, I reached a hill, fixmi which 
I could see Eeikjavik, the chief harbour, and, in hct, the only 
town on the island. But I was deceived in my expectatioiis ; the 
place before me was a mere village. 

The distance from Havenfiord to Bdkjavik is scarcely nine 
miles ; but as I was unwilling to tire my good old guide, I took 
three hours to accomplish it. The road was, generally speaking, 
very good, excepting in some places, where it lay over heaps of 
lava. Of the much-dreaded dizzy abysses I saw nothing; the 
Btartting term must have been used to deagnate some unimportant 
declivities, along the brow of which I rode, in sight of the sea ; 
or perhaps the " abysses" were on the lava-fields, where I some- 
times noticed small chasms of fifteen or sixteen feet in depth at 
the most. 

Shortly after eight o'clock m the evening I was fortunate 
enough to reach Eeikja^ safe and well. Through the kind 
forethought of Herr Enudson, a neat little room had been prepared 
for me in one of his houses occupied by the femily of the worthy 
baker Bemhoft, and truly I could not have been better received 
any where. 

During my protracted stay the whole family of the Bemhofts 
shewed me more kindness and cordiality than it has been my lot 
firequently to find. Many an hour has Herr Bemhoft sacrificed to 
me, in order to accompany me in my little excursions. He assbted 
me most diligently in my search for flowers, insects, and shells, 
and was much rejoiced when he could find me a new specimen. 
His kind wife and dear children rivalled him in wilhngness to 
oblige. I can only say, may Heaven requite them a thousand- 
fold for their kindness and friendship ! 

I had even an opportunity of hearing my native language 
^>okea by Herr Bemhoft, who was a Holstdner by birth, and 
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iiad not quite Ibrgott^ our d«ftr G^ennan tongae, t]i<mgli he bad 
Jiyed ht many years partly in Denmark, partly in Iceland. 

So behold me now in the only town m Iceland,* the seat of the 
eo-called cultivated classes, whose castoms and mode of life I will 
now lay before my honoured readers. 

Nothing was more disagreeable to me than a certain air of 
dignity assumed by the ladies here ; an air which, except when it 
is natural, or has become so jBrom long habit, is apt to d^enerate 
into sti^ess and incivility. On meeting an acquaintance, the 
]adies of Eeikjavik would bead thdr heads with so stately and yet 
m careless an air as we should scarcely assume towards the hum* 
blest stranger. At the conclusion of a visit, the lady of the house 
only accompanies the guest as &r as the chamber-door. If the 
husband be preseat, this civility is carried a little further ; but 
when this does not happen to be the case, a stranger who does 
not know exactly through which door he can make his exit, may 
chance to feel not a little embarrassed. Excepting in the house 
of the " StiAsamtmann" (the principal ofidal on the island), one 
does not find a footman who can shew the way. In Hamburgh 
I had already noticed the beginning of this dignified coldness ; it 
increased as I journeyed farther north, and at length reached its 
climax in Iceland. 

Good letters of recommendation often M to render the north* 
em grandees polite towards strangers. As an instance of this 
&ct, I relate the following trait : 

Among other kind letters of recommendation, I had received 
one addressed to Herr von H , the " Stiftsamtmann" of Ice- 

^ This town, the capital of Iceland, and the seat of goyemment, is built 
on an arm of the sea called the Faxefiord, in the south-west part of the 
island. The resident population does not exceed 500, but this is greatly- 
increased during the annual fiun. It oonsists mainly of two stt^ets at right 
angles to each other. It oontams a large church built of stone, roofed with 
tiles ; an observatory ; the residences of the governor and the bishop, 
imd the prison, which is perhaps the most conspicuous building in the 
town.—- Ed. 
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land. On my aniyal at Gopenhageii, I heard that Hen* von H- 



happened to be there. I therefore betook myself to his residence, 
and was shewn into a room where I fomid two young ladies and 
three children. I delivered my letter, and remained quietly stand* 
ing for some time. Finding at length that no one invited me to 
be seated, I sat down unasked on the nearest chair, never suppos- 
ing for an instant that the lady of the house could be present, and 
neglect the commonest farms of politeness which should be observed 
towards every stranger. After I had waited for some time, Herr 

von H graciously made his appearance, and expressed his 

regret that he should have very Httle time to spare for me, as he 
intended setting sail for Iceland with Ms family in a short time, 
and in the interim had a number of weighty af^irs to settle at 
Copenhagen; in conclusion, he gave me the friendly advice to 
abandon my intention of visiting Iceland, as the fatigues of travel- 
ling in that country were very great ; finding, however, that I 
persevered in my intention, he promised, in case I set sail for 
Beikjavik earlier than himself, to give me a letter of recommen- 
dation. All this was concluded in great haste, and we stood 
during the interview. I took my leave, and at first determined 
not to call again for the letter. On reflection, however, I changed 
my mind, ascribed my unMendly reception to important and per- 
haps disagreeable business, and called again two days afterwards. 
Then the letter was handed to me by a servant ; the high peo- 
ple, whom I could hear conversing in the adjoining apartment, 
probably considered it too much trouble to deliver it to me per- 
sonally. 

On paying my respects to this amiable family in Beikjavik, I 

was not a little surprised to recognise in Frau von H one of 

those ladies who in Copenhagen had not had the civility to ask me 
to be seated. Five or six days afterwards, Herr von H— 
returned my call, and invited me to an excursion to Vatne. I 
accepted the invitation with much pleasure, and mentally asked 
pardon of him for having formed too hasty an opinion. Frau von 
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H , however, did not find her way to me until the fourth 

week of my stay in Reikjavik ; she did not even invite me to visit 
her again, so of course I did not go, and our acquaintance termi- 
nated there. As in duty hound, the remaLuing dignitaries of this 
Httle town took their tone from their chief. My visits were unre- 
tumed, and I received no invitations, though I heard much during 
my stay of parties of pleasure, dinners, and evening parties. Had 
I not fortunately heen ahle to employ myself, I should have been 
very badly off. Not one of the ladies had kindness and delicacy 
enough to consider that I was alone here, and that the society of 
educated people might be necessary for my comfort. I was lesa 
annoyed at the want of politeness in the gentlemen ; for I am no 
longer young, and that accounts for every thing. "When the 
women were wanting in kindhness, I had no right to expect con- 
sideration from the gentlemen. 

I tried to discover the reason of this treatment, and soon 
found that it lay in a national characteristic of these people— 
their selfishness. 

It appears I had scarcely arrived at Reikjavik before diligent 
inquiries were set on foot as to whether I was rick, and should 
see much company at my house, and, in feet, whether much could 
be got out of me. 

To be well received here it is necessary either to be rich, or else 
to travel as a naturalist. Persons of the latter class are generally 
sent by the European courts to investigate the remarkable pro- 
ductions of the country. They make large collections of minerals, 
birds, &c.; they bring with them numerous presents, sometimes 
of considerable value, which they distribute among the dignitaries ; 
they are, moreover, the projectors of many an entertainment, and 
even of many a Uttie ball, &c. ; they buy up every thing they can 
procure for their cabinets, and they always travel in company; 
they have much baggage with them, and consequently require 
many horses, which cannot be lured in Iceland, but must he 
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bought. On sach occasions every one here k a dealer: ofiieis oi 
horses and cai»nets pour in on all sides. 

The most welcome arrival of all is that of the French frigate, 
which visits Icdand every year ; for sometimes there aredijeuners 
h hfourchette on board, sometimes little evening parties and balls. 
There is at least something to be got besides the rich presents; 
the " Stiftsamtmann'' even receives 600 florins per amium from 
the French government to defray the expense of a few return balls 
which he gives to the naval officers. 

With me this was not the case : I gave no parties — ^I brought 
no presents — they had nothing to expect from me ; and therefore 
they left me to mysel£* 

b As Madame Pfeiffer had thus no oppartonity of attending a ball in Ice- 
land^ the following description of one given by Sir George Mackensie may 
be interesting to the reader. 

" We gave a ball to the ladies of Beikjavik and the neighbourhood. The 
<^ompa^y began to assemble about nine o'clock. We were shewn into a 
small low-roofed room, in which were a number of men, but to my surprise 
I saw no females. We soon found them, however, in one adjoining, where 
it is the custom for them to wait till their partners go to hand them out. 
On Altering this apartment, I felt oonsideraUe disappointment at not ob- 
serving a single woman dressed in the Icelandic costume. The dresses had 
some resemblance to those of English chambermaids, but were not so smart. 
An old lady, the wife of the man who kept the tavern, was habited like the 
pictures of our great-grandmothers. Some time after the dancing com- 
menced, the bishop's lady^ and two others, appeared in the proi>er dress 
of the country. 

"We found ourselves extremely awkward in dancing what the ladies were 
pleased to call English country dances. The music, which came firom a 
solitary ill-scraped fiddle, accompanied by the rumbling of the same half- 
rotten drum that had summoned the high court of justice, and by the jing- 
ling of a rusty triangle, was to me utterly unintelligible. The extreme 
rapidity with which it was necessary to go through many complicated evo- 
lutions in proper time, completely bewildered us ; and our mistakes, and 
frequent oolMons with our neighbours, afforded much amusement to our 
&ir partners, who found it for a long time impracticable to keep us in the 
right track. When allowed to breathe a little, we had an opportunity of 
i«marking some smgularities in the state of society and manners among 
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For this reason I affirm that he only can judge of the dia- 
racter of a people who comes among tliem -without claim to their 
attention, and fix)m whom they have nothii^^ to expect. To such 
a person only do they appear in thar true colours, because they do 
not find it worth while to dissemble and wear a mask in his pre- 
sence. In these cases the traveller is certainly apt to make pain* 
M discoveries ; but when, on the oUier hand, he meets with good 
people, he may be certain of their sincerity; and so I must beg 
my honoured readers to bear with me, when I mention the names 
of all those who heartily welcomed the undistinguished foreigner ; 
it is the only way in which I can express my gratitude towards 
them. 

As I said before, I had intercourse with very few people, so 
that am|de time remained for solitary walks, during which I mi- 
nutely noticed every thing around me. 

The little town of Reilgavik consists of a single broad street, 
with houses and cottages scattered around. The number of inha- 
bitants does not amount to 500. 

The houses of the wealthier inhabitants are of wood-work, and 

the Danes of Eei^avik. While unengaged in the dance, the men drink 
punch, and walk about with tobacco-pipes in their mouths,' spitting plenti« 
fully on the floor. The unrestrained eyacuation of saliya seems to be a 
fuhion all over Iceland ; but whether the natives learned it from the Danes, 
or the Danes from the natives, we did not ascertain. Several ladies whose 
virtue could not bear a very strict scrutiny were pointed out to us. 

'* During the dances, tea and coffee were handed about ; and negus and 
punch were ready for those who chose to partake of them. A cold supper 
was provided, consisting of hams, be^, cheese, &c., and wine. While at 
table, several of the ladies sang, and acquitted themselves tolerably welL 
But I could not enjoy the performance, on acoount of the moessant talking; 
which was as fashionable a rudeness in Iceland as it is now in Britain. This, 
however, was not considered as in the least unpolite. One of the songs was 
in praise of the donors of the entertainment ; and, during the chorus, the 
oeEremony of touching each other's glasses was performed. After supper, 
WBltses were daaoed, in a style that reminded me of soldieiB marching in 
cadence to the dead march in Saul. Though there was no need of artificial 
light, a number of candles were placed in the* rooms. When the company 
broke up, about time o'clock, the son was hjgfa abofe the horiaon." 
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contain merely a gronnd-floor, with the exception of a single building 
of one story, to which the high school, now held at Bassastadt, will 
be transferred next year. The house of the " Stiftsamtmann" is 
built of stone. It was originally intended for a prison ; but as 
criminals are rarely to be met with in Iceland, the building was 
many years ago transformed into the residence of the royal official. 
A second stone building, discernible from Beikjavik, is situated at 
Langames, half a mile from the town. It lies near the sea, in the 
midst of meadows, and is the residence of the bishop. 

The church is capable of holding only at the most from 100 
to 150 persons ; it is built of stone, with a wooden roof. In the 
chambers of this roof the hbrary, consisting of several thousand 
volumes, is deposited. The church, contains a treasure which 
many a larger and costlier edifice might envy, — ^a baptismal font 
by Thorwaldsen, whose parents were of Icelandic extraction. The 
great sculptor himself was bom in Denmark, and probably wished, 
by this present, to do honour to the birth-place of his ancestors. 

To some of the houses in Reikjavik pieces of garden are at- 
tached. These gardens are small plots of ground where, with great 
trouble and expense, salad, spinach, parsley, potatoes, and a few 
varieties of edible roots, are cultivated. The beds are separated 
from each other by strips of turf a foot broad, seldom boasting 
even a few field-flowers. 

The inhabitants of Iceland are generally of middle stature, and 
strongly built, with light hair, frequently inclining to redj and 
blue eyes. The men are for the most part ugly ; the women are 
better favoured, and among the girls I noticed some very sweet 
faces. To attain the age of seventy or eighty years is here con- 
sidered an extraordinary Cffcumstance.* The peasants have many 
children, and yet few ; many are bom, but few survive the first year. 
The mothers do not nurse them, and rear them on very bad food. 
Those who get over the first year look healthy enough ; but they 
have strangely red cheeks, almost as though they had an emption. 

« A man of eighty yean of age is seldom seen on the island. — Kerguelen, 
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Whether this appearance is to be ascribed to the sharp air, to 
which the delicate sMn is not yet accustomed, or to the food, I 
know not. 

In some places on the coast, when the violent storms prevent 
the poor fishermen for whole weeks from launching their boats, 
they live almost entirely on dried fishes' heads.* The fishes them» 
selves have been salted down and sold, partly to pay the fisher- 
men's taxes, and partly to liquidate debts for the necessaries of 
the past season, among which brandy and snuff unfortunately play 
fer too prominent a part. 

Another reason why the population does not increase is to be 
found in the numerous catastrophes attending the fisheries during 
the stormy season of the year. The fishermen leave the shore 
with songs and mirth, for a bright sky and a calm sea promise 
them good fortune. But, alas, tempests and snow-storms too often 
overtake the unfortunate boatmen I The sea is lashed into foam, 
and mighty waves overwhehn boats and fishermen together, and 
they perish inevitably. It is seldom that the Mher of a family 
embarks in the same boat with his sons. They divide themselves 
among different parties, in order that, if one boat founder, the 
whole family may not be destroyed. 

I found the cottages of the peasants at Beilgavik smaller, and 
in every respect worse provided, than those at Havenfiord. This 
seems, however, to be entirely owing to the indolence of the 
peasants themselves ; for stones are to be had in abundance, and 
every man is Hs own builder. The cows and sheep live through 
the winter in a wretched den, built either in the cottage itself or 
in its immediate neighbourhood* The horses pass the whole year 
under the canopy of heaven, and must find their own provender. 
Occasionally only the peasant will shovel away Ihe snow from a 
little spot, to assist the poor animals in searching for the grass or 

d Kerguelen (writing in 1768) says : " They live during the summer prin- 
cipally on cod's heads. A common family make a meal of three or four 
cods' heads boiled in sea-water." — ^Ed. 
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moss coneealed beneath. It is then left to the horses to finish 
clearing away tiie snow with their feet. It may eaaly he ima* 
gined that this mode of treatment tends to render them very 
hardy; hot the wonder is, how the poor (nreatores manage to 
exist through the winter on such spare diet, and to be strong and 
fit for work late in the spring and in summer. These horses are 
so entirely unused to being fed with oats, that they wiU refuse 
them when offered ; they are not even fond of hay. 

As I arrived in Iceland during the eariy spring, I had an 
opportimity of seeing the horses and sheep in thdr winter gar- 
ments. The horses seemed to be covered, not with hair, but 
with a thick woolly coat ; th^ manes and tails are very long, 
and of sarfHising thickness. At the end of May or the beginning 
of June the tail and mane are docked and thinned, their woolly 
coat falls of itself, and they then look smooth enough. The sheep 
have also a very thick coat during the winter. It is not the^ 
custom to shear them, but at the b^inning of June the wool isr 
picked off piece by piece with the hand. A sheep treated in this 
way sometimes presents a very comical appearance, being per- 
fectly naked on one side, while on the other it is still covered 
with wool. 

The horses and cows are considerably smaller than those of 
our country. No one need journey so fer north, however, to see 
stunted cattle. Already, in Galida, the cows and horses of the 
peasants are not a whit larger or stronger than those in Iceland. 
The Icelandic cows are finrther remarkable only for their peculiarly 
small horns ; the sheep are also smaller than ours. 

Every peasant keeps horses. The mode oi feeding them is,, 
as already shewn, very simple ; the distances are long, the roads 
bad, and large rivers, moorlands, and swamps must firequently be 
passed; so every one rides, both men, women, and children. The 
use of carriages is as totally unknown throughout the island as in 
Syria. 

The immediate vidnity of Edkjavik is pretty enough. Some 
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of the tovospeofile ga to xnudi tranble and ezpease in somedmes 
oolleeting and somethnes breaking the stones aioimd their dwdl- 
ings. With the little ground thns obtained they mix tnrf, aahes> 
and manure, until at length a soil is formed on which something 
mil grow. Bttt this is such a gigantic undertakir^, that the little 
ctdtnre bestowed on the ^ts wholly neglected by nature cannot 
be wondered at. Herr Bemhoft shewed me a small meadow 
which he had leased for thirty years, at an annual rent of thirty 
kreutzers. in order, howeyer, to transform the knd he bought 
into a meadow, which yields winter fodder for only one cow, it 
was necessary to expend more than 150 florins, besides much 
personal labour and pains. The rate of wages for peasants is very 
high when compared with the limited wants of these people : they 
receiye thirty or forty kreutzers per diem, and during the hay- 
lianrest as mudi as a florin. 

For a long distance romid the town the ground consists of 
stones, turf, and swamps. The latter are mostly covered with 
hundreds npon hundreds of great and small mounds of firm ground. 
By jumping from one of these mounds to the next, the entire 
swamp may be crossed, not only without danger, but dry-footed. 

in spite of all this, one of these swamps put me in a position 
of much difficulty and embarrassment during one of my solitary 
excursions. I was sauntering quietly along, when suddenly a 
little butterfly fluttered past me. It was the first I had seen in 
tMs country, and my eagerness to catch it was proportionately 
great. I hastened after it ; thought neither of swamp nor of 

danger, and m the heat of the chase did not observe that the 

* 

mounds became every moment fewer and &xther between. Soon 
I found myself in the middle of the swamp, and could neither 
advance nor retreat. Not a human being could I descry; the 
very animals were &r from me ; and this drenmstance confirmed 
me as to the dangerous nature of the ground. Notldng remained 
inr me but to fix my eyes upon one point <^ the landscape^ and to 
step out boldly towards it. I was <^ea obliged to hazard two or 
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three steps into the swamp itself, in order to gain the next ac- 
divity, upon which I would then stand triumphantly, to determine 
my farther progress. So long as I could distinguish traces of 
horses' hoofe, I had no fear ; hut even these soon disappeared, and 
I stood there alone in the morass. I could not remain for ever 
on my tower of ohservation, and had no resource hut to take to 
the swamp once more. I must confess that I experienced a very 
imcomfortahle feeling of apprehension when my foot sank suddenly 
into the soft mud ; hut when I found that it did not rise higher 
than the ankles, my courage returned ; I stepped out holdly, and 
was fortunate enough to escape with the fright and a thorough 
wetting. 

The most arduous posts in the country are those of the medi- 
cal men and clergymen. Their sphere of action is very enlarged, 
particularly that of the medical man, whose practice sometimes 
extends over a distance of eighty to a hundred miles. When we 
add to this the severity of the winter, which lasts for seven or 
eight months, it seems marveUous that any one can he found to 
M such a situation. 

In winter the peasants often come with shovels, pickaxes, and 
horses to fetch the doctor. They then go before him, and hastily 
repair the worst part of the road ; while the doctor rides some- 
times on one horse, sometimes on another, that they may not 
smk under the fatigue. And thus the procession travels for many, 
many miles, through night and fog, through storm and snow, for 
on the doctor's promptitude life and death often hang. When he 
then returns, quite benumbed, and half dead with cold, to the 
bosom of his family, in the expectation of rest and refreshment, 
and to rejoice with his friends over the dangers and hardships he 
has escaped, the poor doctor is frequently compelled to set off at 
once on a new and important journey, before he has even had time 
to greet the dear ones at home. 

Sometimes he is sent for by sea^ where the danger is still 
greater on the storm-tost element. 
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Thbagh the salaiy of the medical men is not at all proper* 
tionate to the hardships they are called upon to imdezgo, it is still 
fax hetter than that of the priests* 

The smallest liTiogs bring in six to eight florins annually, the 
richest 200 florins. Besides this, the government supplies for 
each priest a house, often not much better than a peasant's cot- 
tage, a few meadows, and some cattle. The peasants are also 
required to give certain small contributions in the way of hay, wool, 
fish, &c. The greater number of priests are so poor, that they 
and their fJEonilies dress exactly like the peasants, from whom they 
can scarcely be distinguished. The clergyman's wife looks after 
the cattle, and milks cows and ewes like a maid-servant ; while 
her husband proceeds to the meadow, and mows the grass with 
the labourer. The intercourse of the pastor is wholly confined to 
the society of peasants ; and this constitutes the chief element of 
that '* patriarchal life" which so many travellers describe as 
charming. I should like to know which of them would wish to 
lead such a life ! 

The poor priest has, besides, frequently to officiate in two, 
three, or even four districts, distant from four to twelve miles 
from his residence. Every Sunday he must do duty at one or 
other of these districts, taking them in turn, so that diviae service 
is only performed at each place once in every three or fotu: weeks. 
The journeys of the priest, however, are not considered quite so 
necessary as those of the doctor ; for if the weather is very bad 
on Sundays, particularly during the winter, he can omit vidtmg 
the most distant places. This is done the more readily, as but 
iew of the peasants would be at church ; all who lived at a dis- 
tance remaining at home. 

The Sysselmann (an officer similar to that of the sheriff of a 
county) is the best off. He has a good salary with little to do, 
and in some places enjoys in addition the ** strand-right,'' whidi 
is at times no inconsiderable privilege, fiH)m the quantity of drift 
timber washed ashore firom the American continents 



IlaldDg anA the<;littae are (qma to all, iviHi &e eKcep^n of 

• the ^J]D.OQ»fifiberieB m 'die Thiers; these are &ini6d by the goveni- 
ment. Eider-ducks may not be shot, under penslty of a fiae. 

' There is no iaiiitairy iservice, for tbroagboiit ^e i^hole iaiand no 
soldiers are leeqmeL Even Eetljwik itself boaste only two 
police-officeEB. 

Commefoe h also free; birt the isSandere poaKss so Mtde eom- 
^mercial spirit, liuit even if they had Hie neoessary capital, the^ 
iirould never eoibark in specdatioii. 

The whole eomm&ce of Iceland llnis li^ in the bands of 
Danish merdmnts, who send their slops to the ishmd every year, 
and hare established factories in tiie different ports where the 
retail trade is earned an. 

These ships bring every thing to Iceland, com, wood, wines, 
mana&ctnred goods, and colonial produce, &c. The imports aoe 

* free, for it would BOt pay the government to establish offices, and 
give servants salaries to collect duties upon the small amoimt of 
produce required for the island. Wine, and in &ct all colonial 
•produce, are therefore much cheaper than in other countries. 

The exports consist of fish, particularly salted cod, fish-roe, 
tallow, train-oil, eider-down, and feathers of other birds, almost 
•equal to eider-down in softness, sheep's wool, and pickled or salted 
lamb. With the exception of the articles just enumerated, the 
Icelanders possess nothii^ ; thirteen years ago, when Herr Enudson 
-established a bakehouse,® he was compelled to bring from Copen- 
hagen, not only the builder, but even the materials for building, 
atones, lime, &c ; for although the island abounds with masses of 
Btone, thare are none which can be used for building an oven, or 
which can be burnt into lime : every thing is of lava. 

« This bakehouse is tiie oiUyone in Iceland, and pioduoesas good bre^d 

and biseuit as apy that can be procured in Denmark. [In Eerguelen's time 

^1768) bread was very uncommon in Iceland. It was brongbt frbm CopeH- 

'hagen, and conidsted of broad 13un ofdces, or sea-bisoiiite, made of lye-floar, 

and extremely blaok.i-«liD.] 
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Two or Hiree cottages aitaated near each other ave here 
^Bigmfied by the name of a ** place." These piaees, as weU as iSie 
sepazate cottages, are mosdy buiit on. little acdivities, surrounded 
by meadows. The meadows are oftea fenced in with walls of 
stone or earth, two or three feet in height^ to prevent the cows, 
sheep, and horses from trespassing upon them to graze. The 
grass of these meadows is made into hay, and laid up as a winter 
provision for the cows. 

I did not hear many com^aints of the severity of the cold in 
winter; the temperature seldom sinks to twenty degrees below 
zero ; the sea is sometunes frozen, but only a few leet from the 
shore. The snow-storms and tempests, however, are often so 
violent, that it is almost impossd^ to leave the house. Daylight 
lasts only for five or six hours, and to supply its place the poor 
Icelanders have only the northern light, whidi is said to illumine 
the long n^hts with a brilliancy truly marvelious. 

The summer I passed in Iceland was one of the finest the in- 
habitants had known for years. During the month of June the 
ihermomettf often rose at noon to twenty degrees. The inhaU- 
tants found this heat so insupportable, that they complained of being 
unable to work or to go on messages during the day-time. On 
sach warm days they would only begpi their hay-making in the 
evening, and continued their work half the night. 

The changes in the weather are very remarkable. Twenty 
degrees of heat on one day would be followed by rain on the next, 
with a temperature of only fi.ve degrees; and on the5<h of June, at 
eight o'ck)ck in the nuttnisg, the thermometer stood at one degree 
below zero. It is also curious that thunder-storms happen in Ice- 
land in winter, and are said never to occur during the summer. 

From the 16th or 18th of June to the end of the month 
there is no night. The son appears only to retire for a short time 
beMnd a mountain, and forms sunset and morning-dawn at the 
same lime. As on one side the last beam £ides away, the orb of 
4ay samppean at the c^posite one with redoubled sfkaiSiDVK, 
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During my stay in Iceland, from the 15th of May to the 29th 
of July, I never retired to rest before eleven o'clock at night, and 
never required a candle. In May, and also in the latter portion 
of the month of July, there was twilight for an hour or two, but 
it never became quite dark. Even during the last days of my 
stay, I could read until half-past ten o'clock. At first it appeared 
strange to me to go to bed in broad daylight ; but I soon accus- 
tomed myself to it, and when eleven o'clock came, no sunlight 
was powerful enough to cheat me of my sleep. I found much 
pleasure in walking at night, at past ten o'clock, not in the pale 
moonshine, but ui the broad blaze of the sun. 

It was a much more difficult task to accustom myself to the 
diet. The baker^s wife was fully competent to superintend the 
cooking according to the Danish and Icelandic sdiools of the art ; 
but unfortunately these modes of cookery differ widely from ours. 
One thing only was good, the morning cup of coffee with cream, 
with which the most accomplished gourmand could have found 
no &ult : since my departure from Iceland I have not found such 
coffee. I could have wished for some of my dear Viennese friends 
to break&st with me. The cream was so thick, that I at first 
thought my hostess had misunderstood me, and brought me curds. 
The butter made from the milk of Icelandic cows and ewes did 
not look very inviting, and was as white as lard, but the taste was 
good. The Icelanders, however, find the taste not suffidently 
" piquant," and generally qualify it with train-oil. Altogether^ 
train-oil plays a very prominent part in the Icelandic kitchen ; 
the peasant considers it a most delicious article, and thinks nothing 
of devouiiQg a quantity of it without bread, or indeed any thiag 
else.' 

f In an high latitades &t oily suhstances are oonsomed to a vast extent 
by the natives. The desire seems to be instinctive, not acquired. A dif- 
ferent mode of living would undoubtedly render them more susceptible to 
the cold of these inclement regions. Many interesting anecdotes are re- 
lated, of the fondness of these hyperborean races for a kind of food from. 
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I did not at all relish the diet at dmner ; this meal consisted 
of two dishes, namely, boUed fish, with vinegar and melted but- 
ter instead of oQ, and boiled potatoes. Unfortunately I am no 
admirer of fish, and now this was my daily food. Ah, how I 
longed for beef-soup, a piece of meat, and vegetables, in vain I 
As long as I remaiued in Iceland, I was compelled quite to giye 
up my German system of diet. 

After a time I got on well enough with the boiled fish and 
potatoes, but I could not manage the delicacies of the island. 
Worthy Madame Bemhoft, it was so kindly meant on her part ; 
and it was surely not her &ult that the system of cookery in Ice- 
land is different from ours ; but I could not bring mjrself to like 
the Icelandic delicades. They were of different kinds, consistmg 
sometimes of fishes, hard-boiled ^gs, and potatoes chopped up 
together, covered with a thick brown sauce, and seasoned with 
pepper, sugar, and vinegar ; at others, of potatoes baked in butter 
and sugar. Another delicacy was cabbage chopped very small, 
rendered very thin by the addition of water, and sweetened with 
sngar ; the accompanying dish was a piece of cured lamb, which 
had a very unpleasant *' pickl&i" flavour. 

On Sundays we sometimes had '' Prothe Griitze," properly 
a Scandinavian dish, composed of fine sago boiled to a jelly, with 
currant-juice or red wine, and eaten with cream or sugar. Tapfen, 
a kind of soft cheese» is also sometimes eaten with cream and 
sugar. 

which we wotild tnm m disgust. Before gas was introduoed into Edin- 
burgh, and the dty was lighted by oil-lamps, seyeral Bussian noblemen 
visited that metropolis ; and it is said that their longing for the luxury of 
train-oil became one evening so intense, that, imable to procure the delicacy 
in any other way, they emptied the oil-lamps. Parry relates that when he 
was wintering in the Arctic regions, one of the seamen, who had been 
smitten with the charms of an Esquimaux lady, wished to make her a pre* 
sent, and knowing the taste peculiar to those r^ons, he gave her with all 
due honours a pound of candles, six to the pound I The present was so 
*»eoeptable to the lady, that she eagerly devoured the lot in the presenoe of 
her wondering admirer. — ^Ed. 
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Bi tbe inoatJiB of ' Jane and JUy tlie ciet improT^^ 
We ocmld often procore spkndid seibum, sometmies xoast lamb,' 
and BOW and then iHrds, amoi^ whidi ktter dainties the flnqpes 
were particularly good. Id ihe ev&mg came butter, cheese, eold 
fish, smoked Iamb, and eggs of dder-dncks, wfaieh are coarser tbaai 
hen's eggs. In time I became so accustomed to ibis kind of food, 
that I no longer missed either soup or beef, and felt imconmumly 
welL 

M J drink was always dear fresh water ; the gaitlemen began 
their dinner with a smaQ glass of brandy, and during the meal all 
drank beer of H^r Banhoff s own brewii^, which was very good. 
On Sundays, a bottle of port or Bordeaux sometimes made its 
appearance at our taUe; and as we iared at Herr Bemhoffs, 
so it was the custom in the houses of ail the merchants and 
officials. 

At Beiljarik I had an opportunity (^witnessing a great reli- 
^ons ceremony. . Three can£dates of thet^ogy were raised to the 
ministerial office. Though the whole oommnnity here is Lutheran, 
the ceremonies differ in many respects from those of the continent 
of Europe, and I will therrfore give a short sketch oi what I saw. 
The solemnity b^ieui at noon, and lasted ti& four o'dock. I no- 
ticed at once that ail the people covered their &ces lor a mom^t 
on enteriDg the church, the m«i with their hats, and the women 
with their handkercfaiefe. Most of the congr^tion sat with their 
&ces turned towards the altar ; but this rule had its exceptions. The 
vestments of the priests were the same as those wc«n by our clergy- 
men, and the commencement of the service aLso closely resembled 
the ritual of our own Church ; but soon this resemblance ceased* 
The bishop stepped up to the altar with the candidates, and per* 
formed certain ceremonies ; then one would mount the potpit and 
read part of a sermon, or sing a psalm, wMle the other clergymen 
sat round on chaks, and appeared to listen ; then a second and a . 
third ascended the polptt, and afterwurds another sermon was* 
preached from the altar, and another psalm sung; then a sermon. 
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waftHpHnzeadfitmthapiiIiHl WMeeerteonieswttvpedbnned 
at the altair^ the aacerdotal gaanaiits wme oftea pot «ii and taken' 
Qff again. IfraquentLjthoiigfairtiiejerficewas eonkglx) a clos^ 
but it always began afresh, and kated, as Z nid before, nsdl four 
O'eleek. The immher of fbnns surprised me gready, as the ritnat 
of the Lutheran Church is in general exceedingly sunple. 

(k this oecaaJon a oonsiderable number of the comitry people 
were asBembled» and I had thus & good opportunity of notLcmg* 
their costnmea. The dresses wom by the women and girls are all 
made of coarse Mbuk woollen stufk The dress conasts of a long 
skirt, a speneer, and a coloured apron. On their heads they wear 
a man's nightcap of blade doth, the point turned downwards, and 
terminating in a large tasad of wooi or sOk, which hangs down to 
the shoulder. Their hair is unbound, and reaches only to the 
dioidder : some of the women wear it slightly curled. I inyolun*' 
tarEy thou^^t of the poetical descriptions of the northern romances, 
who grow enthusiastic in praise of ideal ^ angels' heads with golden 
Besses." The hair lb certainly wom in this manner here, and our 
poets may have bervowed their descriptions from the Scandinavians. 
But the beautiM &cea vMsk are said to beam fbrth from among 
liiose golden locks exist only in the poet's vivid imagmation. 

Chmamental additions to the costume are very rare. In the 
whole assembly I only noticed four women who were dressed dif* 
ferently from the others. The cords which fostened then: spencers, 
and also tiieir girdles, w@re ornamented with a gadand worked mf 
silver thread. Their skirts were of fine black doth, and decorated 
with a border of coloured silk a few inches broad. Bound th^r 
neckjs they wore a kind of stiff coUar of black vdvet with a border 
of silver thread, and on their heads a black slk handkerchief with, 
a very strange addition. This i^peodage consisted of a half-moon 
fastened to the bade of the head, and extending five or six indies' 
above the forehead. It was covered with white lawn arranged m 
fdds; iia breadth at the back of the head dBd not eaceeed an inch 
and a hal^ but in front it widened to fcve or six indies; 
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The men^ I found, were clothed almost like our peasants. 
They wore small-dothes of dark cloth, jackets and waistcoats, felt 
hats, or to caps ; and instead of hoots a kind of shoe of ox-hide, 
8heep> or seal-skin, hound to the feet hy a leather strap. The 
women, and even the children of the officials, aU wear shoes of 
this description. 

It was very seldom that I met people so wretchedly and poorly 
clad as we find them hut too often in the large continental towns, 
I never saw any one without good warm shoes and stockings. 

The better classes, such as merchants, offidals, &c. are dressed 
in the French style, and rather &shionably. There is no lack of 
silk and other costly stuf&. Some of these are brought from 
England, but the greater part come from Denmark. 

On the king's birthday, which is kept every year at the house 
of the Stiftsamtmann, the festivities are said to be very grand ; on 
this occasion the matrons appear arrayed in silk, and the maidens 
in white jaconet ; the rooms are lighted with wax tapers. 

Some speculative genius or other has also established a sort of 
club in Beilgavik. He has, namely, hired a couple of rooms, 
where the townspeople meet of an evening to discuss *' tea-water," 
bread and butter, and sometimes even a bottie of wine or a bowl 
of punch. In winter the proprietor gives balls in these apart- 
ments, chargmg 20 kr. for each ticket of admission. Here the 
town grandees and the handicraftsmen, in £ict all who choose to 
come, assemble ; and the ball is said to be conducted in a very re- 
publican spirit. The shoemaker leads forth the wife of the Stifts- 
amtmann to the dance, while that official himself has perhaps 
chosen the wife or daughter of the shoemaker or baker for hia 
partner. The refreshments consist of ** tea-water" and bread and 
butter, and the room is lighted with tallow candles. The music, 
consisting of a kind of three-stringed violin and a pipe, is said to 
be exquisitely horrible. 

In summer the dignitaries make frequent excursions on horse- 
back ; and pn these occasions great care is taken that there be no 
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l3x^k of provisions. Commonly each person contributes a share : 
some bring wine, others caJce ; others, again, coffee, and so on. The 
ladies use fine English side-saddles, and wear elegant riding-habits, 
and pretty felt hats with green yells. These jaunts, however, are 
confined to Eeikjavik ; for, as I have already observed, there is, 
with the exception of this town, no place in Iceland containing 
more than two or three stores and some half-dozen cottages. 

To my great surprise, I found no less than sis square piano^ 
fortes belonging to different &milies in Eeilgavik, and heard waltzes 
by oiur &vourite composers, besides variations of Herz, and some 
pieces of Liszt, Wilmers, and Thalberg. But such playing ! I 
do not think that these talented composers would have recognised 
their own works. 

In conclusion, I must offer a few remarks relative to the tra- 
velling in this country. 

The best time to choose for this purpose is from the middle of 
June to the end of August at latest. Until June the rivers are so 
swollen and turbulent, by reason of the melting snows, as to render 
it very dangerous to ride through them. The traveller must also 
pass over many a field of snow not yet melted by the sun, and fre- 
quently concealing chasms and masses of lava ; and this is attended 
"with danger almost as great. At every footstep the traveller sinks 
into the snow ; and he may thank his lucky stars if the whole 
rotten surfece does not give way. In September the violent 
storms of wind and rain commence, and heavy Ms of snow may 
be expected from day to day. 

A tent, provisions, cooking utensils, pillows, bed-dothes, and 
warm garments, are highly necessary for the way&rer's comfort. 
This paraphernalia would have been too expensive for me to buy, 
and I was unprovided with any thing of the kind ; consequ^tly I 
was forced to endure the most dreadful hardships and toil, and was 
frequently obliged to ride an inmiense distance to reach a little 
church or a cottage, which would afford me shelter for the night* 
My sole food for eight or ten days together was often bread and 



obeeae ; and I gmeaaSlj passed the sd^ 19011 a.ciiest or a 'beoA^ 
where the cdd wadd ofbea prevent mjrekffifaig m^ eyes all m^^ 

It k advisdlde t» be pnyvided with a watetpEoof doak and a 
saOor^s tarpan^ hat» as a delBDce againat the zain, whidi &e- 
qmesaikj M& Aa Qial»rdla would he totaHj useless, as the min 
is generally accoBBparded by a stoxm^ or^ at any rate, by a strong 
wind ; when we add to this> that it is Becessary in some places to 
lide quickly, it will easily be aeen that hdOiing an umbrella open 
is a tiling not to be thou^ o£ 

Altogether I found the trayeffiag in tias eomitry attended witii 
far more hardtop than in the East For my part, 1 fomid the 
dreadM storms of wind, the piercing air, the freqnent rain, and 
the cold, much less endurable than the Oriental heat, which nerer 
gave me either cracked lips or caused scales to appear on my &ce. 
In Iceland my lips began to bleed on the fifth day; and afterwards' 
tiie skin came off my &ce in scales, as if I had had the scrofula. 
Another source of great discomfort is ta be found in the long riding- 
baUt. It is requisite to be very warmly dad; and the heavy 
skirts, often dripping with rain, coil themsdves round the feet of 
the wearer in such a manner, as to render her exoeeodngly awk-^ 
ward dther in moimttng or dismounting. The worst hardship of 
all, howeva:, is the bdng obliged to halt to rest tiie horses in a 
meadow during the rain* The long skirts suck up the water from 
the damp grass, and the wearer has often Hterally not a dry stitch 
in all her garments. 

Heat and cold appear in this coimtry to affect strangers in a- 
remarkable degree. The cold seemed to me more piercing, and 
the heat more oppressive in Iceland, than when the thermometer 
i^tood at the same points in my native land. 

In summer the roads are marvdlously good^ so that one ean^ 
generally ride at a pretty quick pace. Th^ are, however, imprac- 
ticable for vehides, partly because tliey are too narrow, and paxtiy- 
^ on aecoimt of some very bad {Jaees which must occasionally 
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be eaeoinrtered. OathewhoIeifilaiMLiiotasiBgte caoxiageistolie 

The road k odj daDgeroiKr when k kads through swamps 
aad mocNRS, or over MdB of laya. Amoi^ these Mds, siieh as 
are cayared wlt& iH^e moss are pecoMarfy to be feared, fer the 
moss frequently conceals rery daogerous holes, into wlaeh the 
horse caa easily stumble. In ascendrng and descendii^ the hills 
very Bmmdable spots sometknes oj^se the traveller's progress. 
The road k at times so Mddea among swamps and bogs, that not 
a trace of it ia to be distzngmshed, and I could only wonder how 
my guide always succeeded in regainmg the r^ht path. C^e 
could almost suppose that on these dangerous paths both horse 
and man are guided by a kind of iostinet. 

Travelling is more expensive in Iceland than any where else, 
particularly when one person travds alone, and mist bear all the 
expense of tiie baggage, the guide, faries, &c. Horses are not 
let out on hire, they must be bou^t. They are, however, very 
cheap ; a pack-horse costs from eighteen to twenty-four florins, and 
a tidmg-horse from &>rty to fllty florins^ To travd with any idea 
of comfort it is necessary to have several pack-horses, for they 
must not be heavily laden ; and an additional servant must like- 
wise be hired, as the guide only looks after the saddle-horses, and, 
at most, one or two of the padE-hiorse& If the traveller, at the 
conclusion of the journey, wishes to sell the horses, such a wretch- 
edly low price is offered, that it is just as well to give them away 
at once. This is a proof of the £u3t that men are every where 
aEke ready to follow up their advantage. These people are wdl 
aware that the horses must be left behind at any rate, and there- 
lore they will not bid lor them. I must confess that I found the 
character of the Icelanders in every respect below the estimate I 
had previously formed of it, and still fur^r below the standard 
given iu books. 

In qpifce of their scanty food, the ledandic horses have a 
marvellous power of endurance; they can eften travel itom. 
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thirty-fi:ye to forty milesf per diem for sereral consecutive days^ 
But the only difficulty is to keep the horse moYing. The Iceland- 
ers have a habit of continually kicking their heels against the poor 
beasf s sides ; and the horse at last gets so accustomed to this mode 
of treatment, that it wiU hardly go if the stimulus be discontinued. 
In passing the bad pieces of road it is necessary to keep the bridle 
tight in baud, or the horse will stumble frequentiy. This and the 
continual urging forward of the horse render riding very £i.tiguing.s 

Not a littie consideration is certainly required before under-* 
takmg a journey into the fer north ; but nothing frightened me, — 
and even in the midst of the greatest dangers and hardships I did 
not for one moment regret my undertaking, and would not have 
relinquished it under any consideration, 

I made excursions to every part of Iceland, and am thus en- 
abled to place before my readers, iu regular order, the chief curio- 
sities of this remarkable country. I will commence with the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Beikjavik. 

fs An American travelling in Iceland in 1852 thus describes, in a letter 
to the Boston Post, the mode of travelling :— '' All travel is on horseback. 
Immense numbers of horses are raised in the country, and they are exceed- 
ingly cheap. As for travelling on foot, even short journeys, no one ever 
thinks of it. The roads are so bad for walking, and generally so good for 
riding, that shoe-leather, to say nothing of fatigue, would cost nearly as 
much as horse-flesh. Their horses are small, compact, hardy little animals, 
a size larger than Shetland ponies, but rarely exceeding from 12 or 13^ hands 
high* A stranger in travelling must always have a 'guide,' and if he does 
go equipped for a good journey and intends to make good speed, he wants 
as many as six horses ; one for himself, one for the guide, one for the lug- 
gage, and three relay horses. Then when one set of horses are tired the 
saddles are exchanged to the others. The relay horses are tied together, and 
are either led or driven before the others. A tent is often carried, unless a 
traveller chooses to chance it for his lodgings. Such an article as an hotel 
is not kept in Iceland out of the capital. You must also carry your prO" 
visions with you, as you will be able to get but little on your route. Plenty 
of milk can be had, and some fresh- water fish. The luggage is carried in 
trunks that are hun^ on each side of the horse, on a rude frame that serves 
as a pack-saddle. Under this, broad pieces of tuif are placed to prevent 
galling the horse's back." 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

JSHOBT EXCUESIONS TO VATNE, TO THE ISLAND OF VIDOE, AN1> 
TO LAXSELV TO THE SALMON-FISHEEY. 

Excorsioii to Vatne— Want of pimctoality — Snow-clad jokuls or glacier^-* 
Good roads — 'B^gl"^' side-saddles — The lake Vatue — Farm-house — 
Flowers and herbs — The "stone guest" — Icelandic song — Icelandic 
mode of greeting — Short nights — Excursion to Vidoe — The haunt of 
the eider-duck — ^Tameness of the cider-duck during the period of incu- 
bation — ^Eggs of the eider-duck — Eider-down — ^Danger in collecting it— 
Salmon-fishery in the Laxselv— Mode of erecting dams and of taking 
the salmon — Strength and agility of the salmon — ^High wages of the 
fishermen —Their indolence — Feast in honour of the day's fishing — Hot 
spring near Beikjavik — Hut erected for washing — ^Indolence of the ser- 
vants— Sulphur-springs and sulphur-mountains at Krisuvik — My guide — 
Scenery between Beikjavik and Havenfiord — Greater luxuriance of 
vegetation — Stunted grove of birch-trees — Manifold forms of lava— Lava 
streams — ^Lake of Eleinfarvatne — Difficult paths — ^Dangers of the road — 
Prospect from, the hills — ^BoiHng mud — ^Return to Krisuvik — The " lepra" 
— Churches used as inns— Church at Krisuvik — Curiosity of the inhabi- 
tants — Storm — ^Return to Beikjavik by way of Grundivik and Keblevik 
— ^Masses of lava — Grundivik— Stad — Keblevik — Summary of distances. 

May 25th. 

Stiftsamtmann von H was to-day kmd enough to pay me 
a visit, and to invite me to join his party for a ride to the great 
lake Yatne. I gladly accepted the invitation, for^ according to 
the description given hy the Stiftsamtmann, I hoped to behold a 
very Eden, and rejoiced at the prospect of observing the recrea- 
tions of the higher classes, and at the same time gaining many 
acquisitions in specimens of plants, butterflies, and beetles. I re- 
solved also to test the capabilities of the Icelandic horses more 
thoroughly than I had been able to do during my first ride from 
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Hayenfiord to BeOgavik, as I had been obliged on that oocadou 
to ride at a foot-pace, on account of my old guide. 

The hour of starting was fixed for two o'clock. Accustomed 
as I am to strict pmictoality, I was ready long before the appointed 
time, and at two o'clock was about to hasten to the place of ren- 
dezvous, when my hostess informed me t had plenty of time, for 

Herr yon H was still at dinner. Instead of meeting at two 

' o'doek, we did not assemble until three, and eyen then another 
quarter of an hour elapsed before the cayalcade started. Oh, 
, Syrian notions of punctuality and dispotchl Here, aktost «t the 
very antipodes, did I onoe more greet ye. 

The party consisted of the nobility and the town dignitaries. 
Among the fonner class may be reckoned Stiftaamtmann yon 

H and his lady ; a priyy councfflor, Herr von B , who 

had been sent from Copenhagen to attend the '* AQthing^ (political 
assembly) ; and a Damsh baron, who had accompanied the coun- 
dllor. I noticed among the town ctignitaries the dau^ter and 
wife of the apothecary, and the daughters of some merdiants re- 
ddent here. 

Our road lay through fields of lava, swamps, and very poor 
grassy patches, in a great yalley, swelling here and there into 
gentle acclivities, and shut in on three sides by seveial rows of 
mountains, towering i^ards in the most diversified shapes. In 
the &r distance rose several jokuls or glaciers, seeming to look 
proudly down upon the mountains, as though they asked, " Why 
would ye draw men's eyes upon you, where we gfisten in our 
silver sheen ?" In the se»s(»i of the year at which I beheld them, 
the glaciers were still very beautiful ; not only thdr summits, but 
their entire sur&ce, as fo as viable, being covered with snow. 
The feurth side of the valley through which we travdled was 
WB^ed by the ocean, whidi melted as it were into the horizon 
In immeasurable distance. The coast was dotted with small bays, 
liaving the appearance of so many lakes. 

As the road was good, we could generaHy ride forward at a 
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brisk face. Oocndonafiy, however, we met with small Izacts an 
which the lodBncBe hcBse oould exercise its sagacily and addren. 
Hy horse w«s careM asid free from Tice; it carried me secoreiy 
over masses «f stone send chasms in the loda, hot I ^anmot 
describe the sufiiBdng its trot caused me. It is said that riding 
Is most benefidal to those who suffer from liver-eomj^lamts. This 
may be the case; but I should sajq^ose that any one who rode 
iQKm an Icehmdic house, with an Icelaiidic sidensaddle, every day 
for the space of four weeks, would hiii, at the expiration of that 
tune, her liver shaken to a pulp, and no part of it remaining. 

All the rest of the pasty had good English saddles, mine 
j^(me was of Icelandic origin. It consisted of a chair, with a board 
lor the back. The ridor was obliged to &it crooked upon the horse, 
and it was impossible to keep a ikm seat. With much difficulty 
. I trotted afber the others, for my horse would not be indnced to 
break into a gallop. 

At length, After a ride of an hour and a hal^ we reached a 
valley. In the midst of a toleraMy green meadow I descried what 
was, for Iceland, a &rm of considerable dimensions, and iH)t £ur 
from this &m)L was a very small lake. I did not dare to ask if this 
was the great lake Yataie, or if this was the delietous prospect I 
had been pnanised, for my question would have heesi taken for 
irony. I could not refrain from wonder when Herr von H 
/began praismg the landscape as exquiate, and farther declaring 
. the effect of the lake to be bewitdung. I was obl^ed, &r pohte- 
ness' sake, to acquieace, and leave tJiem in the soppositioii that I 
. had never seen a larger lake nor a finer prospect 

We now made a halt, and the whole party encamped m the 
meadow. While the prepamticxns for a sodai m^ were going on, 
I proceeded to satisfy my ouziosity. 

The peasant's honse £rst attracted my alteotion. I found it 

. to consist of one large chandber, And two of smaller size, besidas 

a storeroom and extensive stables, from which I judged tibat &e 

ifrcgpnetor wlui rich in cattle. I afterwards laamt titat he orwned 
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My sheep, eight cows, and five horses, and was looked upon as 
one of the richest fiBurmers in the neighbourhood. The kitchen was 
situated at the extreme end of the building, and was furnished 
with a chimney that seemed intended only as a protection against 
rain and snow, for the smoke dispersed itself throughout the whole 
kitchen, drying the fish which hung from the ceiling, and slowly 
making its exit through an air-hole. 

The large apartment boasted a wooden bookshdf, containing 
about forty volumes. Some of these I turned oyer, and in spite 
of my limited knowledge of the Danish language, could make out 
enough to discover that they were chiefly on religious subjects. 
But the fexmer seemed also to love poetry ; among the works of 
this dass in his library, I noticed Kleist, MuUer, and even Homer^s 
Odyssey, I could make nothing of the Icelandic books ; but on 
inquiring their contents, I was told that they all treated of religious 
matters. 

After inspecting these, I walked out into the meadow to search 
for flowers and herbs. Flowers I found but few, as it was not 
the right time of the year for them ; my search for herbs was 
more successful, and I even found some wild dover. I saw neither 
beetles nor butterflies ; but, to my no small surprise, heard the 
humming of two wild bees, one of which I was fortunate enough 
to catch, and took home to preserve in spirits of wine. 

On rejoining my party, I found them encamped in the meadow 
around a table, which had in the meantime been spread with but-> 
ter, cheese, bread, cake, roast lamb, raisms and almonds, a few 
oranges, and wine. Neither chairs nor benches were to be had, 
for even wealthy peasants only possess planks nailed to the walls 
of thdr rooms ; so we all sat down upon the grass, and did ample 
justice to the capital coffee which made the commencement of the 
meal. Laughter and jokes predominated to such an extent, that I 
could have &nded myself among impulsive Italians instead of cold 
.27orthmen« 

There was no lack of wit; but to-day I was tmfortunately its 
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butt. And what was my &ult ?— only my stupid modesty. The 
conversation was canied on in the Danish language ; some mem« 
bers of our party spoke French aud others German, but I purposdy 
abstained from ayailing mjrself of their acq[uirements, in order not 
to disturb the hilarity of the conversation. I sat silently among 
them, and was perfectly contented in hstening to their merriment. 
But my behaviour was set down as proceeding from stupidity, and 
I soon gathered from their discourse that they were comparing me 
to the " stone guest" in Mozart's Don Gfiovanni. If these kind 
people had only surmised the true reason of my keeping silence, 
they would perhaps have thanked me for doing so. 

As we sat at our meal, I heard a voice in the &rm-house 
singing an Icelandic song. At a distance it resembled the hum-* 
ming of bees ; on a nearer approach it sounded monotonous, drawl* 
ing, and melancholy. 

"While we were preparing for our departure, the &rmer, his 
wife, and the servants approached, and shook each of us by the 
hand. This is the usual mode of salutmg such high people as we 
numbered among our party. The true national salutation is a 
hearty Idss. 

On my arrival at home the effect of the strong coffee soon 
began to manifest itself. I could not sleep at all, and had thus 
ample leisure to make accurate observations as to the length of the 
day and of the twilight. Until eleven o'clock at night I could read 
ordinary print in my room. From eleven till one o'clock it was 
dusk, but never so dark as to prevent my reading in the open air. 
In my room, too, I could distmguish the smallest objects, and even 
tell the time by my watch. At one o'clock I could again read in 
my room. 

EXCUESION TO VIDOE. 

The littie island of Yidoe, four miles distant from Beilgavik, is 
described by most travellers as the chief resort of the eider-duck. 
I visited the island on the 8tli of June, but was disappointed in my 

G 
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ezpectadoius. I certainly saw nway of tkese birds on the deelm- 
ties and in the chasms of the rocks, sitting quietly on their nests, 
but nothh^ approadung the thousands I had been led to expect. 
On the whole, I may perhaps have seen from one hundred to a 
hundred and fi% nests. 

The most remai^ahle eircamstaaoe connected with the eider- 
ducks is their tameness daring the period of incubaticm. I had 
always regarded as myths the stories tdd about them in this re- 
spect, and should do so still had I not oonvinced myself of the 
truth of these assertions by laying hands upon the ducks mysel£ I 
could go quite up to them and caress them, and even then they 
would not often leave theur nests. Some few birds, indeed, did so 
when I wished to touch them ; but they did not fly up, but con-' 
tented themselves with coolly walking a few paces away &om the 
nest, and there sitting quietly down until I had departed. But 
those which already had live young, beat out boldly with their 
wings when I approached, struck at me with their bills, and al- 
lowed themselves to be taken up bodily rather than leave the 
nest. They are about the size of our ducks ; their eggs are of a' 
greenish grey, rather larger than hen's eggs, and taste very welL 
Altogether they lay about eleven eggs. The finest down is that 
with which they line their nests at first ; it is of a dark grey 
colour. The Icelanders take away this down, and the first nest of 
^gs. The poor bird now robs herself once more of a quantity of 
down (which is, however, not of so fine a quality as the fiu^), and 
again lays eggs. For the second tune every thing is taken firom' 
her ; and not until she has a third time lined the nest with her 
down is the dder-duck left in peace. The down of the second,- 
and that of the third quality especially, are much lighter than that> 
of the first. I also was sufficiently cruel to take a few eggs and 
some down out of several of the nests.* 

^ The down of the eider-duck formfi a most ImportaQt and valuablet 
article of Icelandic commerce. It is said that the weight of down procnr- 
a|)k from each nest is about half a ^und, which is reduced one-half by 
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I did not witness the dangerous operation of coCeeting Hm 
down from between the clefts of rocks and from unapproachable 
precipices, where people are let down, or to which they are drawn 
up, by ropes, at peril of their lives. There are, however, none of 
these break-neck places in the neighbourhood of Rdkjavik. 

SALMON FISHEBY. 

I made another excursion to a very short distance (two miles)* 
from Reikjavik, in the company of Herr Bemhoft and his daughter, 
to the Laxselv (salmon river), to witness the salmon-fishing, which 
takes place every week from the middle of June to the middle of 
August. It is conducted in a very simple manner. The fish 
come up the river in the spawning season ; the stream is then 
dammed up with several walls of stone loosely piled to the 
height of some three feet ; and the retreat of the fish to the sea is 
thus cut off. When the day arrives on which the salmon are to 
be caught, a net is spread behind each of these walls. Three or 
four such dams are erected at intervals, of from eighty to a hun- 
dred paces, so that even if the fishes escape one barrier, they are 
generally cau^t at the next The water is now made to run off 
as much as possible ; the poor salmon dart to and fro, becoming 
every moment more and more aware of the sinking of the water, 
and crowd to the weirs, cutting themselves by contact with the 
sharp stones of which they are built. This is the deepest part of 
the water; and it is soon so thronged with fish, that men, stationed ' 
in readiness, can sdze them in their hands and fiing them ashore. 

The salmon possess remarkable swiftness and strength. The 
fisherman is obliged to take them quickly by the head and tail, ' 
and to throw them ashore, when they are immediately caught by 
other men, who fling them still farther from the water. If this is 

cleansing. The down i$ sold at about twelve gbiUings per pound, so that 
the produce of each no^ is about three shillings. The eider-duck is nearly 
as large as the common goose ; and some have been found on the Fern 
Idaads, pff the ooast of Noarth^iTnbqriahd.— Ed. 
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aot done with great quickness and care, many of the fishes escape. 
It is wonderful how these creatures can struggle themselyes free, 
and leap into the air. The fishermen are ohliged to wear woollen 
mittens, or they would he quite unahle to hold the smooth sahnon. 
At every day's fishing, from five hundred to a thousand fish are 
taken, each weighing from five to fifteen pounds. On the day 
when I was present eight hundred were killed. This salmon- 
stream is &rmed hy a merchant of Beikjavik. 

The fishermen receive very liberal pay, — in fact, one-half of 
the fish taken. And yet they are dissatisfied, and shew so little 
gratitude, as seldom to finish their work properly. So, for instance, 
they only brought the share of the merchant to the harbour of 
Beikjavik, and were &r too lazy to carry the salmon from the boat 
to the warehouse, a distance certainly not more than tasty or 
seventy paces from the shore. They sent a message to their 
employer, bidding him ** send some fresh hands, for they were 
much too tired." Of course, in a case like this, all remonstrance 
is unavailing. 

As in the rest of the world, so also in Iceland, every occasion 
that offers is seized upon for a feast or a merry-making. The 
day on which I witnessed the salmon-fishing happened to be one 
of the few fine days that occur during a summer m Iceland. It 
was therefore unanimously concluded by several merchants, that 
the day and the salmon-fishing should be celebrated by a dejeHner 
h lafourchette. Every one contributed something, and a plentiful 
and elegant breakiast was soon arranged, which quite resembled 
an entertainment of the kind in our country; this one cfrcumstance 
excepted, that we were ohliged to seat ourselves on the ground, 
by reason of a scarcity of tables and benches. Spanish and French 
wines, as well as cold punch, were there in plenty, and the greatest 
hUarity prevailed. 

I made a fourth excurdon, but to a very inconsiderable dis- 
tance, — in fact, only a mile and a half fix)m Reilgavik. It was to 
see a hot and slightly sulphurous spring, which fetlls into a river 
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.of cold water. By this lucky meeting of extremes, water can be 
obtained at any temperature, from the boiling almost to the freez- 
ing point, The townspeople take advantage of this good oppor- 
tunity in two ways, for bathing and for washing clothes. The 
latter is undoubtedly the more important purpose of application, 
and a hut has been erected, in order to shield the poor people from 
wind and rain while they are at work. Formerly this hut was 
furnished with a good door and with glazed windows, and the key 
was kept at an appointed place in the town, whence any one might 
fetch it. But the servants and peasant girls were soon too lazy 
to go for the key; they burst open the lock, and smashed the 
windows, so that now the hut has a very ruinous appearance, and 
affords but little protection against the weather. How much alike 
mankind are every where, and how seldom tliey do right, except 
when it gives them no trouble, and then, unfortunately, there is 
not much merit to be ascribed to them, as their doing right is 
merely the result of a lucky chance ! Many people also bring fish 
and potatoes, which they have only to lay in the hot water, and 
in a short time both are completely cooked. 

This spring is but littie used for the purpose of bathing ; at 
most perhaps by a few children and peasants. Its medicinal 
virtues, if it possesses any, are completely unknown* 

THE SULPHUR-SPMNGS AND SULPHUB-MOUNTAINS OF KKISUVIK. 

The 4th of June was- fixed for my departure. I had only to 
pack up some bread and cheese, sugar and coffee, then the horses 
were saddled, and at seven o'clock the journey was happUy com- 
menced. I was alone with my guide, who, like the rest of his 
class, could not be considered as a very favourable specimen of 
humanity. He was very lazy, exceedingly self-interested, and 
singularly loath to devote any part of his attention either to me or 
to the horses, preferring to concentrate it upon brandy, an article 
which can unfortunately be procured throughout the whole 
country* 
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I had already seen the district between Bei^avik and Haven- 
fiord at my first arrival in Iceland. At the present advanced season 

- of the year it wore a less gloomy aspect : strawberry-plants and 
violets, — the former, however, without blossoms, and the latter 

. inodorous, — -were springing up between the blocks of lava, together 
with beautiful ferns eight or ten inches high. In sjnte of the tri- 
fling distance, I noticed, as a rule, that vegetation was here mcH'e 
luxuriant than at Eeikjavik ; for at the latter place I had found 
no strawberry-plants, and the violets were not yet in blossom. This 
difference in the vegetation is, I think, to be ascribed to the high 
walls of lava existing in great abundance round Havenfiord ; they 
protect the tender plants and ferns from the pierdng winds. I 
noticed that both the grass and the plants before mentioned throve 
capitally in the little hollows formed by masses of lava. 

A couple of miles beyond Havenfiord I saw the first birch- 
trees, which, however, did not exceed two or three feet in height, 
also some bilberry-plants. A number of little butterflies, all of 
one colour, and, as it seemed to me, of the same species, fluttered 
among the shrubs and plants. 

The manifold forms and varied outline of the lava-fields present 
a remarkable and really a marvellous appearance. Short as this 
journey is — for ten hours are amply sufficient for the trip to Kri- 
suvik, — it presents innumerable features for contemplation. I 
could only gaze and wonder. I forgot every thing around me, 
felt neither cold nor storm, and let my horse pick his way as 
alowly as he chose, so that I had once ahnost become separated 
from my guide. 

One of the most considerable of the streams of lava lay in a 
spacious lHX)ad valley. The lava-stream itself, about two miles 
long, and of a considerable breadth, traversing the whole of the 
plain, seemed to have been called into existence by magic, as there 

; was no mountain to be seen in the neighbourhood firom which it 

(.could have emerged. It iippeared to be the covering of an immense 
crater, formed, not of separate stones and blocks, but of a si^e and 
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, fiKghtly porous mass of rock ten or twelve feet thick, broken here 
and there by clefts about a foot in Inreadtb. 

Another, and a still larger valley, many miles in circumference^ 
was Med with masses of lava shaped like waves, reminding the 
beholder of a petrified sea. From the midst rose a high black 
mountain, oontrastii^ beautiMiy with the surrounding masses of 

. light-grey lava. At first I supposed the lava must have streamed 
forth from this mountain, but soon found that the latter was per- 

• fectly smooth on all sides, and terminated in a sharp peak. The 

•remaining mountains which shut in the valley were also perfectly 
closed, and I looked in vain for any trace of a crater. 

We now reached a small lake, and soon afterwards arrived at 
a larger one, called Elein&rvatne. Both were henmied in by 
mountains, which frequently rose abruptly from the waters, leaving 
no room for the passage of the horses. We were obliged some- 
times to chmb the mountains by fearfully dizzy paths ; at others 
to scramble downwards, almost clinging to the &ce of the rock. 
At some points we were even compelled to dismount from our 
horses, and scramble forward on our hands and knees. In a word, 
these dangerous points, which extended over a space of about 
seven miles, were certainly quite as bad as any I had encountered 
in Syria ; if any thing, they were even more formidable. 

I was, however, assured that I should have no m<n*e such 
places to encounter during all my further journeys in Icdand, and 

' this information quite reconciled me to the roads in this country. 
For the rest, the path was generally tolerably safe even during 
this tour, which continually led me across fields of lava. 

A journey of some ei^t-and-twenty miles brought us at length 
into a friendly valley; clouds of smoke, both small and great, were 
soon disGOV^ed rising from the surrounding heights, and also from 
the valley itseilf ; these were the scdphur-^Hckigs and sulphur- 
mountains. 

I could hardly restrain my KDopottenee while we traversed the 

^. last couple of miles whsdi separated us firom Krisuvik. A few 
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small lakes were still to be crossed ; and at lengtli, at six o'dock 
in the evening, we reached our destination. 

With the exception of a morsel of bread and cheese, I had 
eaten nothing since the morning ; still I could not spare time to 
make coffee, but at once dismounted, summoned my guide, and 
commenced my pilgrimage to the smoking mountains. At the 
outset our way lay across swampy places and meadow lands ; but 
soon we had to dimb the mountains themselves, a task rendered 
extremely difficult by the elastic, yielding soil, in which every foot* 
step imprinted itself deeply, suggesting to the traveller the unplea* 
sant possibility of his sinking through, — a contingency rendered any 
thing but agreeable by the neighbourhood of the boiling sprmgs. 
At length I gained the summit, and saw around me numerous 
basins filled with boiling water, while on all sides, from hill and 
valley, columns of vapour rose out of numberless clefts in the 
rocks. From a cleft in one rocik in particular a mighty column 
of vapour whirled into the air. On the windward side I could 
approach this place very closely. The ground was only lukewarm 
in some places, and I could hold my hand for several moments to 
the gaps from which steam issued. No trace of a crater was to 
be seen. The bubbling and hissing of the steam, added to the 
noise of the wind, occasioned such a deafening clamour, that I 
was very glad to feel firmer ground beneath my feet, and to 
leave the place in haste. It really seemed as if the interior of 
the mountain had been a boiling caldron. The prospect from 
these mountains is very fine. Numerous valle3rs and mountains 
innumerable offered themselves to my view, and I could even 
discern the isolated black rock past which I had ridden five or six 
hours previously^ 

I now commenced my descent into the valley; at a few hun- 
dred paces the bubbling and hissmg were already inaudible, I 
supposed that I had seen every thing worthy of notice ; but much 
that was remarkable still remained. I particularly noticed a basin 
some fiye or six feet m diameter, filled with boiling mud. Thi9 
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mud has quite the appearance of fine day dissolved m water ; its 
colour was a Ught grey, 

From another basin, hardly two feet in diameter, a mighty 
column of steam shot continually into the air with so much force 
and noise that I started back half stunned, and could have fiuicied 
the vault of heaven would burst. This basin is situated in a comer 
of the valley, closely shut in on three sides by hUls. In the neigh- 
bourhood many hot springs gushed forth ; but I saw no columns 
of water, and my guide assured me that such a phenomenon was 
never witnessed here. 

There is more danger in passmg these spots than even in tra« 
versing the mountains. In spite of the greatest precautions, I fre- 
quently sank in above the ankles, and would then draw back with 
a start, and find my foot covered with hot mud. From the place 
where I had broken through, steam and hot mud, or boiling water, 
rose into the air. 

Though my guide, who walked before me, carefully probed 
the ground with his stick, he several times sank through half-way 
to the knee. These men are, however, so much accustomed to 
contingencies of this kind that they take Httle account of them. 
My guide would quietly repair to the next spring and cleanse Ms 
clothes firom mud. As I was covered with it to above the ankles, 
I thought it best to follow his example. 

For excursions like these it is best to come provided with a 
few boards, five or six feet in length, with which to cover the 
most dangerous places. 

At nine o'clock in the evening, but yet in the fiiU glare of the 
sun, we arrived at Krisuvik. I now took time to look at this 
place, which I found to consist of a small church and a few miser- 
able huts. 

I crept into one of these dens ; it was so dark that a consider- 
able time elapsed before I could distinguish objects, the light was 
only admitted through a very small aperture. I found m this hut 
H few persons who were suffering from the eruption called " lepra/' 
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• a ^iseBM but toQ comasaij met with in ledandL Their faaads 
and &ces were completely coyered with this eraption ; if it spreads 
orer the whole body the patient langniahes slowly away, and is 
lost withont remedy. 

Churches are m this eonntry not only used for purposes of 
public w(»rship» but also serve as magazines for proviaicms, clothes, 

. &G.y and as ions for traveUers. I do not suppose that a parallel 
instance (d desecration could be met with even among the most 

; unciviiised nations. I was assured, indeed, that these abuses were 
about to be remedied. A reform of this kind ought to have been 

. carried out long a^; and even now the matta: seems to remain an 

. open point ; for wherever I came the church was placed at my 
disposal for the night, and every where I found a store of fish, 
tallow, and other equally odoriferous substances. 

The little chapel at Ezisavik is only twenty-two feet long by 
ten broad ; on my arrival it was hastily prepared for my recep- 
tion. Saddles, ropes, clothes, hats, and otha: articles which lay 
scattered about, were hastily flung into a comer ; mattresses and 
some nice soft pillows soon appeared, and a very tolerable bed was 
prepared for me on a large chest in which the vestments of the 
piest, the coverings of the altar, &c., were deposited. I would 
willingly have locked myself in, eaten my frogal supper, and 
afterwards written a few pages of my diary before retiring to rest ; 
but this was out of the question. The entire population of the vil- 
lage turned out to see me, old and young hastened to the church, 
and stood round in a circle and gazed at me. 

Irksome as this curiosity was, I was obliged *to endure it pa- 
tiently, for I could not have sent these good people away without 
seriously offending them ; so I began quietly to uiq)ack my little 
portmanteau, and proceeded to boil my cofifee over a spirit-lamp. 
A whispermg consultation immediately b^gan ; they seemed parti- 
cularly struck by my mode of preparing coffee, and IbJiowed every 
one of my movements with eager eyes. My frugal meal dispatched, 
I resolved to try the patience of my audLeoce, and, taJdag oist my 
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' Jocmiai, began to write. For a few nmmtes ^ey remaizied quiet, 

- then they began to whi^^er one to another, *^ She wntes, she 
writes," and this was repeated numberless times. There was no 

- sign of any disposition to depart ; I believ'e I could have sat there 
till doomsday, and failed to tire my audience out. At length, after 

' this scene had lasted a full hour, I could stand it no bnger, and 
was fain to request my amiable visitors to retire, as I wished to go 
to bed. 

My sleep that night was none of the sweetest. A certain feel- 
ing of discomfort always attaches to the &ct of sleeping in a church 
alone, in the midst of a grave-yard. Besides this, on the night in 
question such a dreadful storm arose that the wooden walls creaked 
and groaned as though their foundations were giving way. The 
cold was also rather severe, my thermometer ioside the church 
shewing only two degrees above zero. I was truly thankful when 
approaching day brought with it the welcome hour of departure. 

June 5th. 

The heavy sleepiness and extreme indolence of an Icelandic 
guide render departure before seven o'clock in the morning a thing 
not to be thought of. This is, however, of little consequence, as 
there is no night in Iceland at this time of year. 

Although the distance was materially increased by returning to 
Rdkjavik by way of Grundivik and Keblevik, I chose this route 
in order to pass through the wildest of the inhabited tracts in Ice- 
land. 

The first stage, from Krisuvik to Grundivik, a distance of twelve 
to fourteen miles, lay through Mds of lava, consisting mostly of 
small blocks of stone and fragments, filling the valley so completely 

, that not a single green qK>t remained. I here met with masses of 
lava which presented an appearance of singular beauty. They 
wore black mounds, ten or twelve feet in height, piled upon each 
ofiier in the most varied forms, their bases covered with a broad 

> band of whitish-coloured moss, while the tops were broken into 
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peaks and cones of the most jOmtastic shapes. These lava-streams 
seem to date from a recent period, as the masses are somewhat 
scaly and glazed, 

Gnmdivik, a little village of a few wretched cottages, lies like 
an oasis in this desert of lava. 

My guide wished to remain here, asserting that there was no 
place hetween this and Eehlevik where I could pass the night, and 
that it would he mipossihle for our horses, exhausted as they were 
with yesterday's march, to carry us to Keblevik that night. The 
true reason of this suggestion was that he wished to prolong the 
journey for another day. 

Lucidly I had a good map with me, and by dint of consulting 
it could calculate distances with tolerable accuracy; it was also 
my custom before starting on a journey to make particular in* 
quiries as to how I should arrange the daily stages. 

So I insisted upon proceeding at once ; and soon we were wend- 
ing our way through fields of lava towards Stad, a small village 
six or seven miles distant from Grundivik. 

On the way I noticed a mountain of most smgdar appearance. 
In colour it closely resembled iron ; its sides were perfectly smooth 
and shining, and streaks of the colour of yellow ochre traversed it 
here and there. 

Stad is the residence of a priest. Contrary to the assertions of 
my guide, I found this place far more cheerful and habitable than 
Grundivik. Whilst our horses were resting, the priest paid me a 
visit, and conducted me, not, as I anticipated, into his house, but 
into the church. Chairs and stools were quickly brought there, 
and my host introduced his wife and children to me, after wliich 
we partook of coffee, bread and cheese, &c. On the rail surround- 
ing the altar hung the clothes of the priest and his £umly, differing 
little ID. texture and make from those of the peasants. 

The priest appeared to be a very intelligent, well-read man. I 
could speak the Danish language pretty fluently, and was therefore 
able to converse with him on various subjects* On hearing that I 
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had already been in Palestine, he put a nmnber of questions to me, 
from which I could plainly see that he was alike well acquainted 
with geography, history, natural science, &c. He accompanied me 
several miles on my road, and we chatted away the time very 
pleasantiy. 

The distance between Krisuvik and Keblevik is about forty-two 
miles. The road lies through a most dreary landscape, among 
vast desert plains, frequentiy twenty-five to thirty miles in drcum* 
ference, entirely divested of all traces of vegetation, and covered 
throughout their extreme area by masses of lava— gloomy monu- 
ments of volcanic agency. And yet here, at the very heart of the 
subterranean fire, I saw only a smgle mountain, the summit of 
which had fallen in, and presented the appearance of a crater. 
The rest were all completely closed, terminating sometimes in a 
beautiful round top, and sometimes in sharp peaks ; in other in* 
stances they formed long narrow chains. 

Who can tell whence these all-destroyuig masses of lava have 
poured forth, or how many hundred years they have lain in these 
petrified vallejrs ? 

Keblevik lies on the sea-coast ; but the harbour is insecure, so 
that ships remain here at anchor only so long as is absolutely 
necessary; there are frequentiy only two or three ships in the 
harbour. 

A few wooden houses, two of which belong to Herr Knudson, 
and some peasants' cottages, are the only buildings in this little 
village. I was hospitably received, and rested fi:om the toils of 
the day at the house of Herr Siverson, Herr Knudson's manager. 

On the following day (June 6th) I had a long ride to Reik- 
javik, thirty-six good miles, mostiy through fields of lava. 

The whole tract of country fi:om Grundivik almost to Haven- 
fiord is called " The lava-fields of Reikianes.'* 

Tired and almost benumbed with cold, I arrived in the even* 
ing at Reikjavik, with no other wish than to retire to rest as &st 
a9 possible. 
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In liiese three days I had xidden 114 mfles, besides endming' 
mnidi from cold, stoims, and lain. To my great siirpnse, tihe 
roads had generally been good ; there were^ however, many plaoea 
la^aiy dangerous and difficult. 

But what mattered these fsttigues, forgotten, as they were, 
after a single ni^t's rest? what were they in compaxison to tbe 
mmtteraUy beantifbl and marvellons pbeoomena of the nortJi, 
which will remain ever present to my imagioation so long as me- 
mory shall be spared me ? 

The distances of this excursion were : From Beilgavik to 
Ezisnvik, 37 miles ; from Erisuvik' to Eeblevik, 39 miles ; from 
EeUevik to Beilgavik, 38 miles : total, 114 miles. 



•^r^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

JOUKNEY TO SEIEHOLT (aEIEIADAl) AND TO THE GBOTTO OF 

SUBTHELUB. 

Preparations for the journey — ^Difficulty of procuring a guide— Method of 
loading the pack-horses — CumberBome chests — Laxselv — Views of the 
sea — ^Dreary solitude — Fine soil near Thingvalla — ^Lake of ThingvaUa — 
Islands of Sandey and Nesey — ^AwM abyss — ^Dangerous path— Echo — 
Bavine of Almanagiau — ^Fruitful valley of Thingvalla— Biver Oxer— The 
Allthing — Clouds — Pastor Beck — Journey to Beikholt — Stunted appear- 
ance of the trees — Large slabs of lava— Moorland — Gnats — Flock of 
swans — Indolence of the Icdanders — Sagacity of the horses — Beautiful 
sunset— -Night in a peasant's cottage — Churches used as stoi^ehouses — 
Beildadal and its church — Hen* Jonas Jonason — The hot spxings — The 
iwsk Tunga Stuer — Vapour-bath — ^Wool-bath founded by Snorri Stur- 
luson — Churchptrd at Beikholt — ^Wooden oorerings for the tombstones 
— Grave of Snorri Sturluson — Visit to the cavern of Surthellir — £a1- 
mannstunga — Traces of volcanic action — The cavern — Collection of bones 
— Immense basins or craters — Beautiful sun effect in the cavern — ^Lodging* 
in a &rnihou8e — ^Unwelcome visitors — ^Beautiful Icelandic girl — Journey 
from Ealmannstunga to Thingvalla — ^Dangerous passage through fields 
of snow — Uncomfortable lodgings — The kvef or croup — ^Betum to Beik- 
javik— ^Bad weather— Arrival at Beikjavik— Summary of distances. 

As the weather contiaued fine, I wished to lose no time in con- 
tinuing my wanderings. I had next to make a tour of some 560 
miles; it was therefore necessary that I should take an extra 
horse, partly that it might carry my few packages, consisting of a 
pillow, some zye-hread, cheese, coffee, and sugar, hut chiefly that 
I might be enabled to change horses every day, as one horse would 
not have been equal to the fatigue of so long a journey. 

My former guide could not accompany me on my present 
journey, as he was unacquainted with most of the loads. My kind 
protectors. Herr Knudson and Herr Bemhoft, were obliging enough 
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to provide another guide for me ; a difficult task, as it is a rare 
occurrence to find an Icelander who understands the Danish Ian* 
guage, and who happens to be sober when his services are required. 
At length a peasant was found who suited our purpose ; but he 
considered two florins per diem too little pay, so I was obliged to 
give an additional zwanziger. On the other hand, it was arranged 
that the guide should also take two horses, in order that he mi^t 
change every day. 

The 16th of June was fixed for the commencement of our 
journey. From the very first day my guide did not shew himself 
in an amiable point of view. On the morning of our departure 
his saddle had to be patched together, and instead of coming with 
two horses, he appeared with only one. He certainly promised to 
buy a second when we should have proceeded some miles, adding 
that it would be cheaper to buy one at a little distance from the 
*' capital." I at once suspected this was merely an excuse of the 
guide's, and that he wished thereby to avoid having the care of 
four horses. The event proved I was right ; not a single horse 
could be found that suited, and so my poor little animal had to 
carry the guide's baggage ui addition to my own. 

Loading the pack-horses is a busiaess of some difficulty, and is 
conducted in the following manner : sundry large pieces of dried 
turf are laid upon the horse's back, but not fastened ; over these 
is buckled a round piece of wood, furnished with two or three pegs. 
To these pegs the chests and packages are suspended. If the 
weight is not quite equally balanced, it is necessary to stop and 
repack frequently, for the whole load at once gets askew. 

The trunks used in this country are massively constructed of 
wood, covered with a rough hide, and strengthen^ on all sides 
with nails, as though they were intended to last an eternity. The 
poor horses have a considerable weight to bear in empty boxes 
alone, so that very little real luggage can be taken. The weight 
which a horse has to carry during a long journey should never 
exceed 150 lbs. 
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It is impossible to remember how many times our baggage had 
to be repacked during a day's journey. The great pieces of turf 
would never stay in their places, and every moment something 
was wrong. Nothing less than a miracle, however, can prevail on 
an Icelander to depart from his regular routine. His ancestors 
packed in such and such a manner, and so he must pack also.* 

We had a journey of above forty miles before us the first day, 
and yet, on account of the damaged saddle, we could not start 
before eight o'clock in the morning. 

The first twelve or fourteen miles of our journey lay through 
the great valley in which Eeikjavik is situated ; the valley contains 
many low hills, some of which we had to dimb. Several rivers, 
chief among which was the Laxselv, opposed our progress, but at 
this season of the year they could be crossed on horseback without 
danger. Nearly all the vallejrs through which we passed to-day were 
covered with lava, but nevertheless offered many beautiful spots. 

Many of the hills we passed seemed to me to be extinct vol- 
canoes ; the whole upper portion was covered with colossal slabs 
of lava, as though the crater had been choked up with them. Lava 
of the same description and colour, but in smaller pieces, lay 
strewed around. 

For the first twelve or fourteen miles the sea is visible firom 
the brow of every successive hill. The country is also pretty 
generally inhabited ; but afterwards a distance of nearly thirty 
miles is passed, on which there is not $, human habitation. The 
traveller journeys from one valley into another, and in the midst of 

* The same remark applies with equal force to many people who are not 
Icelanders. It was once the habit among a portion of the population of 
Lancashire, on Returning from market, to carry their goods in a bag at- 
tached to one end of a string slung over their shoulders, which was balanced 
by a bag containing a stone at the other. Some time ago, it was pointed 
out to a worthy man thus returning from market, that it would be easier 
for him to throw away the stone, and make half of his load balance the 
other half^ but the advice was rejected with disdain ; the plan he had 
adopted was that of his forefathers, and he would on no account depart 
from it. — Ed. 

H 
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lb#se hiltgirt deMKts sees « sb^e Oiiall JMit» eNttted kt the con- 
vemence of those who, in the yrvalb&t^ <fiumot tttooAplish the bi^ 
idlistaace in one da,y, imd mikist take Up the^ quaftens for the ii^ht 
en the valley. No one mtist> howevel% raefaly hojpe to find here « 
IxujDftn heag in the ^pe of « host The little hoise is quite un- 
inhabited, aad ooDflists only of a angle api&rtHL^t with four naked 
wails. Tke yisitor mnst depend on the Ibooommodatioai he cKnies 
wtthhia. 

The plains through which we travelled to-da^ were covered 
^tiiFoaghout with one «Dd the sane land of lava. It occurs in 
masses, and also in analler stones^ is not very poroHs, of a light 
^ey cblour, and mixed, in loany iitftances, with sand or earth. 

Some nules from ThingvaUa wo watered a valley, the seal of 
which is fine» hut nevecth^ess only sparingly covered with grass, 
•aad Ml of little accMvities, mostly clothed with delicate moss. 
I have no doubt that the indolence of the iahabitajnts alone pre- 
vents them finom matmally improving maqy « piece oi ground. 
The wonN; setl is that m the ae^hbourhood of Beilgavik; yet 
there we 43ee many a garden, and many a piece of meadow-land, 
wtui^> as it l^rere, from the hairen «arth by labour and pains. 
Why should not the same thing be done here — the more so as 
oatare has already acc(»ii|^ished the preliminary work ? 

ThingvalLa, our resting-plaoe for to-night, is situate on a lake 
of the same name, and only becomes visible when the traveller is 
«lose upon it The lake is rather considerable, being almost three 
miles in length> and at some parts certainly more than two miles 
in breadth ; it contains two small islands, — Sandey and Nesey. 

My whole attention was stiU riveted by the lake and its naked 
'Hind gloomy diele of viM^QiitaiAs, ^mbeit suddenly, «s if by nmgic, 
J found myself standing oft the Inink of u chasm, irfto which I 
<&iM scarcely look without a shudder ; iovoluntaiily I thought of 
Wdber's Frm^duuzmd the " Wolfs HoUow."'' 

i> The desdiptioii of the Wolfs Hollow occurs in the fteootid act ctf Uter 
Freysehmz, when Bodolph sings : 
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Xlie BBBOB is tbe more stertiiiig Sbobl I3ie cboimutaiaoe thact 
t^ Iraa^er aifroadn^ Thin^^Jla m a ceotadn direction sees 
OBilyllte |)iain tofoadlDiis «li&su, j^ las no idea ofits «xt9tefioe. 
It was a fissure some fi^e^r ws. Mfaoans broad, but sevaslliimiftred 
&6t in deiptik; and we wese ^asmed to descend lof % sman, steep, 
^iiKQgesroiis piih, acrofls large ^sgmezrts <)£ kva. Colosfial blocks 
of stone, thiieatemng tiie tmbapfy wBsaAeser wilii deeib and de- 
fitaruetion, hamg loosely, in itbe fonn of pyiaamds and of broken 
eolnmns, from tiie lofty walls of lava, whkh. endroie tbe wbole 
long layine m the form of a gaUery. Speecbtess, and in anxions 
Biiq»ense, we descend a pact of tibis diasm, bsErdly darmg to look 
up, muoh less to give nttentnce to -a. smgle seimd, lest tbe vibration 
should bring down one of these avalanches of stone, to the terrific 
force of which the rocky feagmeEitB scattered asoond bear ample 
testbaony. The dislinetness wi^ which echo rejpeats the soflbest 
sound and the lightest foot&U is ianily wondenfiiL 

The appearaenoe poDesBnted by the knses, which aone allowed to 
tcome down tbe mvine a&er their masters ha^e descended, is most 
pecniiar. One could £Emcy they were cBngiog to Ihe waUs of rock. 

This ravine ds known -by tbe naasie of Ahnanagiau. Its entire 
length is ahoot a jmle, but ja small portion only can he traversed ; 
tise xest is blocked iip by imasBes of dan^ heaped one upon the 
other. On the right hand, the rocky waji opens, and forms iui 



*' How horrid, dark, and wild, and drear^ 
(Doth this gaping gulf appear ! 
*It geoms the hue of hell to wear. 
TbuB beShndtttgidnnider buntB yon dond^ 

The moon with blood has stained hdr light.! 
What .forms Are those in onisty shi'ouds. 

That stalk before my «ight ? 
And new, lavaSh ! bush ! 
The owl is hoociiiig in yon ^booh ;; 
How yo&dar oak-tree's blaatod acms 

TJpon me seem to drown I 
My heait recoils, but all alanm 

^fbro'TBin : ^acte oa&, I -must 'flown, down.** 
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outlet, over formidable masses of lava, into the beautiful valley of 
Thingvalla. I oould have frnded I wandered through the depths 
of a crater, which had piled around itself these stupendous barriers 
during a mighty eruption in times long gone by. 

The valley of Thingvalla is considered one of the most beautiful 
in Iceland. It contaias many meadows, forming, as it were, a place 
of refuge for the inhabitants, and enabling them to keep many 
head of cattle. The Icelanders consider this little green vaUey the 
finest spot in the world. Not &r from the opening of the ravine, 
on the farther bank of the river Oxer, lies the little village of 
Thingvalla, consisting of three or four cottages and a small 
chapel. A few scattered &rms and cottages are situated in the 
neighbourhood. 

Thingvalla was once one of the most important places in Iceland ; 
the stranger is still shewn the meadow, not feu: from the village, 
on which the Allthing (general assembly) was held annually in the 
open air. Here the people and their leaders met, pitching their 
tents after the manner of nomads. Here it was also that many 
an opinion and many a decree were enforced by the weight of steel. 

The chie& appeared, ostensibly for peace, at the head of their 
tribe ; yet many of them returned not again, but beneath the sword- 
stroke of their enemies obtained that peace which no man seeketh, 
but which all men find. 

On one side the valley is skirted by the lake, on the other 
it is bounded by lofty mountains, some of them stiU partly covered 
with snow. Not far from the entrance of the ravine, the river 
Oxer rushes over a wall of rock of considerable height, forming a 
beautiful waterfall. 

It was still fine clear daylight when I reached Thingvalla, and 
the sky rose pure and cloudless over the &x distance. It seemed 
therefore the more singular to me to see a few clouds skimming 
over the sur&ce of the mountains, now shrouding a part of them 
in vapour, now wreathing themselves round their summits, now 
vauishing entirely, to reappear again at a diferent point. 
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This is a phenomenon frequently observed in Iceland during 
the finest days, and one I had often noticed in the neighbourhood 
of KeikjaTik. Under a dear and cloudless sky, a light mist would 
appear on the brow of a mountain, — in a moment it would mcrease 
to a large doud, and after remaining stationary for a time, it fre- 
quently yaoished suddenly, or soared slowly away. However 
often it may be repeated, this appearance cannot M to interest 
the observer. 

Herr Beck, the clergyman at Thingvalla, offered me the shel* 
ter of his hut for the night ; as the building, however, did not look 
much more promising than the peasants' cottages by which it was 
surrounded, I preferred quartering myself in the church, permission 
to do so being but too easily obtained on all occasions. This chapel 
is not much larger than that at Erisuvik, and stands at some dis- 
tance from the few surrounding cottages. This was perhaps the 
reason why I was not incommoded by visitors. I had already 
conquered any superstitious fears derived from the proximity of 
my silent neighbours in the churchyard, and passed the night 
quietly on one of the wooden chests of which I found several 
scattered about. Habit is certainly every thing; after a few 
nights of gloomy solitude one thinks no more about the matter. 

June 17th. 

Our journey of to-day was more formidable than that of yes- 
terday. I was assured that Eeikholt (also called Eeikiadal) was 
almost fifty miles distant. Distances cannot always be accurately 
measured by the map ; impassable barriers, only to be avoided by 
circuitous routes, often oppose the traveller's progress. This was 
the case with us to-day. To judge firom the map, the distance 
from Thingvalla to Eeikholt seemed less by a great deal than that 
from Eeikjavik to Thingvalla, and yet we were full fourteen hours 
accomplishing it — two hours longer than on our yesterday's journey. 

So long as our way lay through the valley of Thingvalla there 
was no lack of variety. At one time there was an arm of the 
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xirer Oser %» otms, afr UH&er if% towei B M l a d^erM meadow ; 
sonedflMS W9 ev« paasei timn^ liitf e sfanibliaiesy — thit b to 
saj, aocQEdmg^ to &er ledtedk acocftatM of Ube tens.. Bt mj 
covatrj these lo¥^ lAvdMbcnes wosld kaire been Gkared ava^' 
as oBelesft luulerwoocL Tht tcees trad al<Mig ite gcMBid, aaldaDft 
attaining a hdgbt of bbotq tba» two &et When one o£ theaa* 
prasy stems reaches- leur feet » h^M, it is considered a gigantic^ 
tree. The greater portion of these miniature forests grow on the 
laya widv whtch the yalky » eovered. 

The fonnation of the lava here aasnmea a new cfaasaeter. Up' 
to tliis poioft It has mostly appeared either in krge masses or is 
streuns lying in strata one abo¥& the other ; bat hero the Ukve 
COT ered the greater pordon el the ground ia the fbfm of innnense 
flat slabs os Uocks of rock, often s{£t in a yertkai direction. I 
saw long fissmres of eight or ten feel m breadth, and from ten t» 
iiffceen feet in depth. In these clefts the flowers blossom eariiery 
and the fern grows taller and more luxuriantly, than in the beister- 
otB tipper world. 

After the valley of Thir^valla has been passed the jouxoey 
becomes very mosicionous. The dSstriet beyond is wholly min- 
habited, and we travelled many mdes without seeing a single cot- 
t-age. From one desert valley we passed into another ; all were 
alike covered with light-grey or yellowish lava, and at intervals 
also with fine sand, in which the horses smik deeply at every step. 
The raonntams surrounding these valleys were none of the highest, 
and it was seldom that a jokul or glacier shone forth from among 
them. The mountains had a certain polished appearance, their 
sides being perfectly smooth and shining. In some instances, 
however, masses of lava formed beautiful groups, bearing a great 
resemblance to ruins of ancient buildrngs, and standing out in pecu- . 
liarly fine refief from the smooth walls. 

These mountains are of different colours ; they are black or 
brown, grey or yellow, &c. ; and the different shades of these co- 
lours are displayed with marvellous effect in the brilliant sunshine. 
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bourn ef wateRraptod nOsng^ kxHigbt us ipMx]|^ a lBj:ge; 
tract of moorland, very scantily covered with jooas. Yel Ais vast 
the ftpcfc «iid only grazdw^-plac^ ;la be m(^ ^vith ia aH the long 
dislffiiee dxw Thingvalla. We tiMrefegre vuwie a haJit of two* 
hours, ta let. oisr poor h^nrscs flick a seaotty^ med* Laarge swaruM 
of mimiifte gnats, which seemed to fly into our eyes^ nose, and 
mouth, anneyed us dreadfuDy duriog oni stay k» Urn plaee. 

On this moor there was also a aopiiall ial^e ; aiid here I aaw ^ 
the first time a small £k>€k of swansi. Unfortimately these orea- 
tui^ are so very timid, thait the most caatio»s appreaeh of a hx^ 
man being causes them to me with the sfwed of tj^htmog into 
the ak. I was thevefeie obliged p^rlaroe ta be content with a 
distant view of these -pmad bvds. They always keep in p^irs^ 
and the largest flock I saw did not eonsist el more than four sudik 
pairs. 

Siuee my first arrival in leelaud I bad coi^dered the inhabi- 
tants an indolait race of people ; to-day I was strengthened ii^ my 
opinion by the following slight cireumstdoce. The moorland ou 
whieh we halted to rest was s^)aiated from the adjoiidng fields of 
lava by a narrow ditch Med with water. Across this, ditch a few 
stones and slabs had been laid, to form a kind of bridge. Now 
this bridge was so Ml of holes that the horses could not teU 
where to plant their feet, and refused obstinately to cross it, so 
that in the end we were obliged to diamomit and lead them across. 
We had searcdy passed this place, and sat dow to rest, when a 
caravan of fifteen horses, laden with planks,, dried fish, &q, arrived 
at the bridge. Of eoiase the poor creatumi obsi^rved the danger- 
ous ground, and oould only be driv^ by hard blows to advapQe* 
Hardly twenty paces off there were stones in abundance; but 
rather than devote a few minutes to filling up the holes, thes^ 
lazy people beat their horses cruelly, and exposed them to the 
mk of breaking their lega. I pitied the poor animals, which would 
be ciHai^alled to reoross the bridge, so heartily, that, alter they 
w^re gone, I devoted a part of my restiz^^tiiiie to oolleetii^ stem 
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and filling up the holes, — a business which scarcely occupied me 
a quarter of an hour. 

It is interesting to notice how the horses know by instmct the 
dangerous spots in the stony wastes, and in the moors and swamps. 
On approaching these places they bend their heads towards the 
earth, and look sharply round on all sides. If they cannot dis^ 
coyer a firm resting-place for the feet, they stop at once, and can- 
not be urged forward without many blows. 

After a halt of two hours we continued our journey, which 
again led us across fields of lava. At past- nine o'clock in the 
evening we reached an elevated plain, after traversing which for 
half an hour we saw stretched at our feet the valley of Edkholt 
or Beikiadal ; it is fourteen to seventeen miles long, of a good 
breadth, and girt round by a row of mountains, among which 
several jokuls sparkle in their icy garments. 

A sunset seen in the sublime wildness of IceLandic scenery 
has a peculiarly beautiful effect. Over these vast plains, divested 
of trees or shrubs, covered with dark lava, and shut in by moun- 
tains almost of a sable hue, the parting sun sheds an almost magi- 
cal radiance. The peaks of the mountains shine in the bright 
parting ra3rs, the jokuls are shrouded in the most delicate roseate 
hue, while the lower parts of the mountains lie in deep shadow, 
and frown darkly on the valleys, which resemble a sheet of dark 
blue water, with an. atmosphere of a bluish-red colour floating 
above it. The most impressive feature of all is the profound 
silence and solitude ; not a sound can be heard, not a living crea- 
ture is to be seen ; every thing appears dead. Throughout the 
broad valleys not a town nor a village, no, not even a solitary 
house or a tree or shrub, varies the prospect. The eye wanders 
over the vast desert, and finds not one fisuniliar object on which 
it can rest. 

To-night, as at past eleven o'clock we reached the elevated 
plain, I saw a sunset which I shall never forget. The sun dis- 
appeared behind the mountains, and in its stead a gorgeous ruddy 
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gleam lighted up hill and valley and glacier. It was long ere I 
could turn away my eyes &om the glittering heights, and yet the 
valley also offered much that was striking and heautiful. 

- Throughout almost its entire length this vaUey formed a mea- 
dow, from the extremities of which columns of smoke and hoUing 
springs hurst forth. The mists had almost evaporated, and the 
atmosphere was hright and clear, more transparent even than I 
had seen it in any other country, I now for the first tune noticed, 
that in the valley itself the radiance was almost as clear as the 
light of day, so that the most minute ohjects could he plainly dis- 
tinguished. This was, however, extremely necessary, for steep 
and dangerous paths lead over masses of lava into the valley. On 
one side ran a little river, forming many picturesque water&lls, 
some of them ahove thirty feet in height. 

• I strained my eyes in vain to discover any where, in this great 
valley, a little church, which, if it only offered me a hard hench 
for a couch, would at any rate afford me a shelter from the sharp 
night- wind ; for it is really no joke to ride for fifteen hours, with 
nothing to eat hut hread and cheese, and then not even to have 
the pleasant prospect of a hotel a la mile de Londres or de Paris, 
Alas, my wishes were far more modest. I expected no porter at 
the gate to give the signal of my arrival, no waiter, and no 
chaimhermaid ; I only desired a Uttle spot in the neighhourhood of 
the dear departed Icelanders. I was suddenly recalled from these 
happy delusions by the voice of the guide, who cried out : " Here 
we are at our destination for to-night." I looked joyfully round ; 
alas ! I could only see a few of those cottages wliich are never 
observed until you almost hit your nose against one of them^ as 
the grass-covered walls can hardly be distinguished from the sur- 
rounding meadow. 

It was already midnight. "We stopped, and turned our horses 
loose, to seek supper and rest in the nearest meadow. Our lot 
was a less fortunate one. The inhabitants were afready buried in 
deep slumbers, from which even the barking set up by the d^ at 
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9IBr spfioidb ftiled ta afwme tibew. A «ip «l wlfee would e«K 
tainl3rliaTebe£ftT«gr3Fi0oqpld>klo.Bie; yel I wa» leadi to nw^ 
any one ixmiqIj fbr tins.. A piece of Wead sfttufied mj bungier, 
aad ft disiiglti of water inm the neareat spnag tasted most deli- 
€100^ inih it. After coo^ndiiig nj frugal meal, I soo^ out a 
comer befiide a cottage, wbere I was. partially aiieltered frooa the 
too-ftmiUar wiod ; and wraf^g my doak around me, lay ^omu 
oa the ground, hasmg wished myseif, with all my heart, a geod 
night's rest and pleasant dreams, in the bfoad daylight,^^ under 
the canopy of heaTeo. Jaat diopping oS to sleep, I was surprised 
by a mild rain, wMch, of eourse,. at once pat to iight every idea 
(d repose. Thus, after aQ, I was obliged to waket some one ap, 
to obtain the i^dter of a loof . 

The best foom, t. e, the st(Hre-room, was thrown open for my 
accommodaticm, and a small wooden bedstead piaoed at my dis- 
posal. Ciiambers of tlas kind are tefikily faond whes^erer two or 
three oottages lie eontiguotts to each other ; they are certainly ht 
ham inyitiEig, as dried fish, traio-oit, tallow, and many other articles 
of the same desciiptioii combine to produce a most unsavoury atmo- 
s|^re. Yet they are infinitely preferable to the dwellings of the 
peasants, which, by the by, are the most filthy dens that can be 
imagined. Besides being redolent of every description of bad 
odour, these eottages are infested with vermin to a d^pree whidh 
can certainly not be surpassed, except in the dw^lings of the 
Greenlanders and Laplanders. 

June IStfa. 

Yesterday we had been forced to put upon our poor horses a 
wearisome distance of more than fifty miles, as the last forty miles 
led us through desert and uninhabited places, boasting not even a 
single cottage. To-day, however, our steeds had a light duty to 
perform, for we only proceeded seven miles to the little village of 

c The reader must bear in mind that, during the season of which I 
apea^ there in no twlHght^ mueh lees night, in Iceland. 
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Tlie acgn BMtc t aftl ^ loSage oftBe^ Bcikkds^ oomiskiog onfy of 
a^ fktaek aod! a fenr cottages^ is sitaated aomyBt pleasasfe mcadowv. 
Altogether this yalley is rich in Ibeaatifoi meadow^Iands ; conaff* 
qocnCly' one see» nmy scttfttersd homfsteads snd eottagee^ with 
fine herdis of dheep^ and a tKjferabte Boodber of horses ; eonro aare 
less plentiful. 

The chmA ad Beftaadail: is. aauiBig the. neatest and most roomy 
of those wMeh eaane muier my ohsorradDii. The dweDiag- of the 
priest too, though only a twrf-corered cottage, is large eaoii^ for 
the eom&Ttof the ooeupasts. Tii^ paziah extoids over a eoosLdsr^ 
at^ area, and is not thialy iiiMbitod. 

My irst eare aa my arriral was. to heg the dergyman, Hot 
Jonas Jomaon, to fgomrt for mt, as expeditiioiiisly as possMe, fresh 
horses and a guide, m otder that I might visit the springs. He 
proHRsed 1K> provide me with botih within half an hoiir; andyetit 
was not until three hours had been wasted, that, widi iafiaite pams^ 
I saw my wish fulfilled. Thson^ut my stay in Iceland, nothing 
annoyed me more than the slowness and mtooBcem displayed by 
the inhabitarvtft in all their undertakings^ Every wish and every 
request occapies a long time is its fiilfihne&t. Had I not beeix 
eontinuaBy at the good pasterns side, i believe I should scarcely 
have attained my object. At length every thing was ready, and 
the pastor himself was kind moxt^ to be my guide. 

We rode about foio: mtle» tlffough tMs beautifnl vale, and im 
this short distance were eomp^ed at lea^ six times to cross the 
river Sidixmule, which rolls its most tortuous course throt^htbe 
entire valley. At length the first q»ring was reached ; it emerges 
from a rock about six feet in height, standing in the midst of a 
moor. The upper cavity of the natural reservoir, in which the 
water contiBually boils and seethes^ is betweea two and three feet 
in diameter. This iqpriBg never stops ; tiie jet of water rises two, 
and sometimes even four feet 1:^, and is about e^teen in^es 
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thick. It is posable to increase the volttme of the jet for a few 
seconds, by throwing large stones or lumps of earth into the open- 
ing, and thus stirring up the spring. The stones are cast forcibly 
forth, and the lumps of earth, dissolved by the action of the water, 
impart to the latter a dingy colour. 

Whoever has seen the jet of wat^ at Carlsbad, In Bohemia, 
can well imagine the appearance of this spring, which closely re- 
sembles that of Carlsbad.^ 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the spring is an abyss, in 
which water is continually seething, but never rises into the air. 
At a little distance, on a high rock, rising out of the river Sidu- 
mule, not &x from the shore, are other springs. They are three 
in number, each at a short distance from the next, and occupy 
nearly the entire upper sur&ce of the rock. Lower down we find 
a reservoir of boiling water ; and at the foot of the rock, and on 
the nearest shore, are many more hot springs ; but most of these 
are inconsiderable. Many of these hot springs emerge ahnost 
from the cold river itself. 

The chief group, however, lies still &rther off, on a rock which 
may be about twenty feet in height, and fifty in length. It is 
called Tunga Huer, and rises from the midst of a moor. On this 
rock there are no less than sixteen springs, some emerging from 
its base, others rather above the middle, but none from the top of 
the rock. 

The construction of the basins and the height and diameter of 
the jets were precisely similar to those I have already described. 
All these sixteen springs are so near each other that they do not 
even occupy two sides of the rock. It is impossible to form an 
idea of the magnificence of this singular spectacle, which becomes 
really fairy-like, if the beholder have the courage to climb the rock 

<1 The springs of Carlsbad are said to liave been unknown until about 
fivo hundred years ago, when a hunting-dog belonging to one of the em- 
perors of Germany fell in, and by his howling attracted the hunters to the 
spot. The temperature of the chief spring is 165**. — En. 
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Itself, a proceeding of some danger, though of little difficulty. The 
upper stratum of the rock is soft and warm, presenting almost the 
appearance of mud thickened with sand and small stones. Every 
footstep leaves a trace behind it, and the visitor has continually 
before his eyes the fear of breaking through, and falling into a hot 
spring hidden from view by a thin covering. The good pastor 
walked in advance of me, with a stick, and probed the dangerous 
sur^Eice as much as possible. I was loath to stay behind, and sud- 
denly we found ourselves at the summit of the rock. Here we 
could take in, at one view, the sixteen springs gushing from both 
its sides. If the view from below had been most interesting and 
siQgular, how shall I describe its appearance as seen from above ? 
Sixteen jets of water seen at one glance, sixteen reservoirs, in all 
their diversity of form and construction, opening at once beneath 
the feet of the beholder, seemed almost too wonderful a sight. 
Forgetting all pusillanimous feehngs, I stood and honoured the 
Creator in these his marvellous works. For a long time I stood, 
and could not tire of gazing iato the abysses from whose darkness 
the masses of white and foaming water sprung hissing into the air, 
to Ml again, and hasten in quiet union towards the neighbouring 
river. 'The good pastor found it necessary to renund me several 
times that our position here was neither of the safest nor of the 
most comfortable, and that it was therefore high time to abandon 
it. I had ceased to think of the insecurity of the ground we trod, 
and scarcely noticed the mighty clouds of hot vapour which fre- 
quently surrounded and threatened to suflfocate us, obliging us to 
step suddenly back with wetted faces. It was fortunate that these 
waters contain but a very small quantity of brimstone, otherwise 
we could scarcely have long maintained our elevated position. 

The rock from which these springs rise is formed of a reddisli 
mass, and the bed of the river iato which the water flows is also 
completely covered with little stones of the same colour. 

On our way back we noticed, near a cottage, another remark- 
able phenomenon. It was a basin, in whose depths the water boils 
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imd bttUdes ^dently ; and near ^tis %9ma ase two iiiu^li% hx&m, 
£pom wHoh cohmms of smoke p€ai0dica% Tine m&i a great moise. 
WMlst this is g(mg eoi, tiie iMamfiBs itself unem and more ^nlh 
water, but sever so much as to overflow, er to feree ®. jet ^'WBiter 
iate tbe air ; then the steam aiHlllie neiise €ease m hoik, cavities, 
and the watar In the resenroir anks 49eveEal feet 

This strange phenomeBen genccaily lasts about n minttte, and 
is repeated so xegdarly, that a bet coiildabttost be iiiade,1ii«t4ihe 
lising and Ming of the water, and the increased and lessened iKxise 
of the steam, shall be 49ee& and heard sixty or wdy-fye times 
within an hour. 

In communication with this haain is another, situate at a db- 
tance of about a hundred paces in a small hoUew, -and filled Mke 
the former with boilii^g water. As the water in the iipper basin 
gradually sinks, and ceases to seethe, it b^ins to rise in the lower 
one, and is at length fooroed two ^r three feet into the «ir.; Ihen it 
:&lls again, and thus the phenomenon is ^ontanually repeated in 
the upper imd the lower basin ;altemately. 

At the upper spdng there is also a vapour-bath. This is 
farmed by a small chamber situate hard by the basin, bmh of 
stones and roofed with tucL It is fiurt^er provided with a aaaiJl 
and narrow entrance, which cannot be passed m an u^n^ .position. 
The floor is composed of atone slabs, probably eoveriiig a hot sparing, 
for they are very warm. The person wishing to use Hik bath 
betakes himself to this room, and care&lly closes -every iscamiy; a 
^uffooatmg heat, wliich induces vdotet perspiration over the whde 
dbune, is thus generated. The people, however, seldom avail 
themselves of this bath. 

On my return I had .still to visit a basm witha jet of water, in 
a flne meadow, near the ohuich.; a low vM oi sttme has been 
^ected round tins spring to prevent tthe Ksattle ft^m scalding them- 
selves if they should iippeoach too near in ^the asdour ctf gCBzing. 
Some eighty paces off is to be .seeUithe wool-ha& eneeted byifinoni 
^urluson. It xsonssts of a stone Jaaain ^ee or iaitt SteLm^s^^ 
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ttid «i^/btoeA or twenty in dianetce. The i^pmaeh as by a few 
s^|xs IdadiBg to a low steiie bench, vfhkk runs round the basin. 
T^ water is obtianed iiom. the iiei|^bo«ni^ siMing, but is of so 
high a tempemtiiire thatit is i»Q)068ibk to bathe without fttyiooa^ 
teooliog it The bath staads mthe (^>6iiair9aiid no traces are left 
of 4he biulding which once covered it. It is lam ased for washii^ 
dothes and she^'js wo(d. 

I had now seen aHl the iatereirfaig ifpcings on this side <if the 
valley. Some colnmns of ^sapoar^ which may be observed &om ^ 
<(pposite end of the vaiUey, pveceed fi^em thesmal springs thatoiffiBr 
no remarkable leature save their heat 

On our return the priest took me to the churchyard, which Jay 
Qt dome cBstance from his dwelling, and shewed me the principal 
graves. Though I thought the laght very impressive, it was not 
todcolated to invigerate me, when £ oonademd that I must pass the 
approacMng ni^t alone in the idturc^, amidi^ I3iese restbg-places 
of the departed. 

The mound above •eaoh ^grave is very high, and the ^eater 
fmft of lihem are sunneoifted by a kind of wooden co!ffin, vMck at 
^first i^ht conveys the impression th^ the dead person is above 
^ound. I oonid not shake off a feehng of discomfort ; and such is 
(the power ef prcpdice, thatr^I acknowledge my weakness — I was 
even induced to beg 'fliat the priest would remove one of tlie covers. 
Thou^ I knew full well that the dead man was slumbering deep 
in the earth, and not in this teoffin, J felt a sfauddor pass over me 
as the lid was removed, and I saw— ^as &e pnest had assured me I 
should do — merely a tombstone with the usual inscription, which 
this -coffin-like ooveaing is intended to protect against the rude 
storms 4fi ijke wintcor* 

'Close befflde 'the entrance to the church is fbe mound beneath 
which rest the bones of 'Snorn Sturluson, the celebrated poet;® 

« History tells of this gre&t Icelftndio poet, £hat cwing to "hia treacheiy 
the free island of Iceland oame beneath the Norwegian so^tre. Tor this 
reason he could nether -appear in Iceland without a strong goai'd, and there^ 
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over his grave stands a small mnic stone of the lengdi of the 
monnd itself. This stone is said to have once been completdy 
covered with nrnic characters ; hut all trace of these has been swept 
away by the storms of fiye hundred winters, against which the 
tomb had no protectmg coffin. The stone, too, is split throughout 
its entire length into two pieces. The mound above the grave is 
often renewed, so that the beholder could often fancy he saw a new- 
made grave. I 'picked all the buttercups I could find growing on 
the grave, and preserved them careftdly in a book. Perhaps I 
may be able to give pleasure to several of my countrywomen by 
offering them a floweret from the grave of the greatest of Icelandic 
poets. 

June 19t]i« 

In order to pursue my journey without interruption, I hired 

fore visited the Allthing under the protection of a small army of 600 men. 
Being at length surprised by his enemies in his house at Beildadal, he fell 
beneath their blows, after a short and ineffectual resistance. [Snorri Stur- 
luson, the most distinguished name of which Iceland can boast, was bom, 
in 1178, at Hoam. In his early years he was remarkably fortunate in his 
worldly affairs. The fortune he derived from his feither was small, but by 
means of a rich marriage, and by inheritance, he soon became proprietor 
of large estates in Iceland. Some writers say that his guard of 600 men, 
during his visit to the Allthing, was intended not as a defence, as indicated 
in Madame Pfeiffer*s note, but for the purposes of dii^lay, and to impress 
the inhabitants with forcible ideas of his influence and power. He was 
invited to the court of the Norwegian king, and there he either promised 
or was bribed to bring Iceland under the Norwegian power. For this he 
has been greatly blamed, and stigmatised as a traitor ; though it would 
appear from some historians that he only imdertook to do by peaceable 
means what otherwise the Norwegian kings would have effected by force, 
aod thus saved his country from a foreign invasion. But be this as it 
may, it is quite clear that he sunk in the estimation of his countrymen, 
and the feeling against him became so strong, that he was obliged to fly to 
Norway. He returned, however, in 1239, and in two years afterwards he 
was assassinated by his own son-in-law. The work by which he is chiefly 
known is the Heimshrijigta, or Chronicle of the Sea-Kings of Norway, one 
of the most valuable pieces of northern history, which has been admirably 
translated into English by Mr. Samuel Laing. This curious name of Heims- 
kringla was given to the work because it contains the words with which it 
begins, and means literally the circle of the world, — Eo.] 
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£resb horses, and allowed my own, which were rather fatigued, to 
accompany us unloaded. My object in this further excursion was 
to visit the very remarkable cavern of Surthellir, distant a good 
thirty-three miles from tMs place. The clergyman was again 
land enough to make the necessary arrangements for me, and 
even to act as my Mentor on the journey. 

Though we were only three strong, we departed with a retinue 
of seven horses, and for nearly ten miles rode back the same way 
by which I had come from Reikholt on the preceding morning ; 
then we turned off to the left, and crossing hills and acclivities, 
reached other valleys, which were partly traversed by beautiM 
streams of lava, and partly interspersed with ioiests^— forests, as 
I have already said, according to Icelandic notions. The separate 
stems were certainly slightly higher than those in the valley of 
Thingvalla. 

At Kalmannstunga we left the spare horses, and took with 
us a man to serve as guide in the cavern, from which we were 
now still some seven miles distant. The great valley in which 
this cavern lies is reckoned among the most remarkable in Iceland. 
It is a most perfect picture of volcanic devastation. The most 
beautiftil masses of lava, in the most vaiied and picturesque forms, 
occupy the whole immeasurable valle5^ Lava is to be seen there 
in a rough glassy state, forming exquisite figures and arabesques ; 
and in immense slabs, lying sometimes scattered, sometimes 
piled in strata one above the other, as though they had been 
cast there by a flood. Among these, again, He mighty isolated 
streams, which must have been frozen in the midst of their course. 
From the different colours of the lava, and their transitions from 
light grey to black, we can judge of the eruptions which have 
taken place at different periods. The mountains surrounding tlus 
valley are mostly of a sombre hue ; some are even black, forming 
a striking contrast to the neighbouring jokuls, which, in their 
large expanse, present the appearance almost of a sea of ice. I 
found one of these jokuls of a remarkable size ; its shining expanse 

I 
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extended &r down into llie YaUey, and its upper saz&ce was almoet 
snuneasnrable. 

The other moTrntains were all smooth, as thoii^ polished by 
ait ; in the foregrotmd I only noticed one which was coyered with 
wonderful forms of dried lava. A deathlike sUence wdghed on 
the whole country round, on hill and on valley alike. Every thing 
seemed dead, aH round was barren and desert, so that the effect 
was truly Icelandic. The greater portion of Iceland might be with 
justice designated the " North^n Desert." 

The cavern of Surthellir lies on a slightly elevated extended 
plain, where it would certainly not be sought for, as we are accus- 
tomed to see natural phenomena of this description only in the 
bowels of rocks. It is, therefore, with no little surprise that the 
traveller sees suddenly opening before him a large round basin 
about fifteen fathoms in diameter, and four in depth. It was with 
a feeling of awe that I looked downwards on the countless blocks 
of rock piled one upon the other, extending on one side to the edge 
of the hollow, across which the road led to the dark ravines 
ferther on. 

We were compelled to scramble forward on our hands and 
knees, until we reached a long broad passage, which led us at first 
imperceptibly downwards, and then ran underneath the plain, which 
formed a rocky cavern above our heads. I estimated the different 
heights of this roof at not less than from eighteen to sixty feet ; 
but it seldom reached a greater elevation than the latter. Both 
roof and walls are in some places very poiated and rough : a cir- 
cumstance to be ascribed to the stalactites which adhere to them, 
without, however, forming figures or long sharp points. 

From this principal path several smaller ones lead fer into the 
interior of this stony region ; but they do not communicate with 
each other, and one is compelled to return firom each side-path into 
the main road. ' Some of these by-paths are short, narrow, and 
low ; others, on the contrary, are long, broad, and lofty. 

In one of the most retired of these by-paths I was shewn a 
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l^;eat maaoheir of bones, wiuek, I was told, were those of cJaqgh- 
tezed «be^ ftnd ether Aiuoaals. I ccndd ga&er, frcnn the account 
^yen hj the priest of Hie legend ooocenuDg them, that, in days 
of yore, this eare whb the res<»1; of a mighty baad of lobbers. 
Tins must have been a long, long time ago, as thk is related as a 
l^nd exr a &hle. 

Ear my part, I could iK>t tell what robbers had to do in IceLand. 
Pirates had ofteaai eome to the island ; but £or these gentry this 
icayem was too &r &om the sea. I cannot even imagise beasts of 
pr^ to have been there ; for the whole eoimtry round about is 
desert atkd uniidiabited, so that they could have found nothing to 
prey upon. In ^t, I turned oyer in my mind eyery probaHHty, 
and can only say that it SLypesaed to me a most remarkable ar- 
cumstance to find in this desert place, so far &om any liying tlmig, 
a numsber of bones, which, moreoyer, looked as firesh ae if the poor 
axdmals to whom they once belonged had been eaten but a short 
lime ago. Unfortunately I could obtain no satis&ctory infozma- 
tion on tins point. 

It is difficult to imaghne any thmg more laborious than to wan- 
der about in tins cayem. As the road had shewed itself at the 
entrance of the cayem, so it continued throughout its whole ex- 
tent. The path consisted entirely of loose fragments of laya heaped 
one upon the other, over which we had to clamber wkh great 
labour. None of us ecculd afford to help t^e others ; eadi one was 
folly occupied with himself. There was not a angle spot to be 
seen on which we could haye stood without holding &st at the 
same time mth our hands. We were sometunes obliged to seat 
ourselyes on a stone, and so to slide down ; at others, to take hands 
and pull one another to the top of high blocks of stone. 

We came to seyeral immense basins, or craters, which opened 
aboye our heads, but were inaccessible, the sides being too steep for 
us to dimb. The light which entered tbrough these openings was 
scassdy enough to illumine the principal path, modi less the name* 
X0U6 by-paths. 
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At Ealmannstttnga I had endeavoured to procure torches, but 
was obliged to consider myself fortunate in getting a few tapers. 
It is necessary to provide oneself with torches at Reikjavik. 

The parts of the cavern beneath the open craters were still 
covered with a considerable quantity of snow, by which oar pro- 
gress was rendered very dangerous. We frequently sunk in, and 
at other times caught our feet between the stones, so that we could 
scarcely maintain our balance. In the by-paths situated near these 
openings an icy rind had formed itself, which was now covered 
with water. Farther on, the ice had melted ; but it was generally 
very. dirty, as a stratum of sand mixed with water lay there in 
place of the stones. The chief path alone was covered with blocks 
of lava ; in the smaller paths I found only strata of sand and small 
pieces of lava. 

The magical illumination produced by the sun's rays shining 
through one of these craters into the cavern produced a splendid 
effect. The sun shone perpendicularly through the opening, spread 
a dazzling radiance over the snow^ and diiSiised a pale delicate 
light around us. The effect of this point of dai^zliTig light was the 
more remarkable from its contrasting strongly with the two dark 
chasms, from the first of which we had emerged to continue our 
journey through the obscurity of the second. 

This subterranean labyrinth is said to extend in different direc- 
tions for many miles. We explored a portion of the chief path and 
several by-p^ths, and after a march of two hours returned heartily 
tired to the upper world. We then rested a quarter of an hour, 
and afterwards returned at a good round pace to Kalmannstunga. 

Unfortunately I do not possess sufident geognostic knowledge 
to be able to set this cavern down as an extinct volcano. But in 
travelling in a country where every hill and mountain, every thing 
around, in &ct, consbts of lava, even the uninitiated in science 
seeks to discover the openings whence these immense masses have 
poured. The stranger curiously regards the top of each mountain, 
thinking every where to behold a crater, but both hill and dale 
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i^pear smooth and dosed. With what joy then does he hail the 
thought of having discovered, ia this cavern, something to throw 
light upon the sources of these things I I, at least, fancied myself 
walking on the hearth of an extinct volcano ; for all I saw, from 
the masses of stone piled heneath my feet and the immense basin 
above my head, were both of lava. If I am right in my conjec- 
ture, I do not know ; I only speak according to my notions and 
my views. 

I was obliged to pass this night in a cottage. Ealmannstunga 
contains three such cottages, but no chapel. Luckily I found one 
of these houses somewhat larger and more cleanly than its neigh- 
bours; it could almost come under the denomination ofa^mn. 
The occupants, too, had been employed during my ride to the 
cavern in cleansing the best chamber, and preparing it, as &r as 
possible, for my reception. The room in question was eleven feet 
long by seven broad ; the window was so small and so covered 
with dirt that, although the sun was shining in its fiill glory, I 
could scarcely see to write. The waUs, and even the floor, were 
boarded — a great piece of luxury in a country where wood is so 
scarce. The furniture consdsted of a broad bedstead, two chests of 
drawers, and a small table. Chairs and benches are a kind of 
terra vncogrdta in the dwellings of the Icelandic peasantry ; be- 
sides, I do not know where such articles could be stowed in a room 
of such dimensions as that which I occupied. 

My hostess, the widow of a wealthy peasant, introduced to 
me her four children, who were very handsome, and very neatiy 
dressed. I begged the good mother to tell me the names of the 
young ones, so that I might at least know a few Icelandic names. 
She appeared much flattered at my request, and gave me the 
names as follows : Sigrudur, Gudrun, Jngebor, and Lars. 

I should have felt tolerably comfortable in my present quar- 
ters,, accustomed as I am to bear privations of all kinds with indif- 
ference, if they would but have left me in peace. But the reader 
may fimcy my horror when the whole population, not only of the 
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oofttage itself, bat also of the noglilwuiii^ dwdliogs, made tbdr 
appearance, and, pbotiDg themselyes pard j in my cbamber and 
partly at the door, held me in a &r dioser state of siege tiian even 
at Erisavik. I was, it appeared, quite a nord phenomenon in the 
eyes of these good peofde, and so they came one and all and stared 
at me ; the women and children were, in partieotar, most ui^ear 
santly fimnhar ; they felt my dress, and the little ones laid their 
dirty little comitenances in my lap. Added to this, the confined 
atmeephere from the nmnber of persons present, their lamentable 
want of cleanliness, and their filthy habit of wpit&ag, &c., all ami* 
bined to iorm a most dreadful whole. Daring these visits I did 
more penance than by the longest fasts ; and fasting, too, was an 
eEiercise I seldom eacapedf as I could touch few lodandie dishes. 
The cockescy of the Icelandic peasants is wholly confined to the 
preparation of dried fish, with which they eat fermented milk that 
has often been kept for mondis ; on very rare oceasicws they have 
a preparation of barley-meal, which is eaten with flat bread baked 
from Icelandic moss groond fine. 

I could not bat wonder at the &ct that most of &ese peofde 
expected to find me acquainted with a nnmber of things genera&y 
studied only by men ; they seemed to have a notk>n that in foreign 
parts women should be as learned as men. So, for mstance, the 
priests always inquired if I spoke Latin, and seemed mueh sur- 
prised on finding that I was unacquainted with the lai^ioage. The 
eonmion people requested my advice as to the mode of treating 
divers complaints ; and once, in the coarse of one of my solitary 
wanderings aboot Beikjavik, on my enteriz^ a cottage, they broo^t 
before me a being whom I should scarcely have recognised as be- 
longmg to the same species as myself, so feaifiiQy was he disfigored 
by the ernption called " lepra." Not only tiie fiiee, bat t^ whole 
bo^ also was covered with it; the patient was qoite emaciated, 
and some parts oi his body were covered with aores. For a sor- 
geon tins mig^ ha^ been an interestbig^ sight, hot I toned away 
in disgust. 
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But let US turn fKm this picture. I would rather t^ of the 
angd's &ce I saw in Eahnannstunga. It was a girl, ten <^ twdye 
years of age, beautiful and lovely beyond description, so thati wished 
I had been a pabter. How gladly would I have taken home with 
me to my own land, if only oa canvass, the delicate lace, with its 
roguish dimples and speaking eyes ! But perhaps it is better as 
it is ; the picture might by some unlucky chance have Men into 
the hands of some too-susoeptible youth, who, like Don Sylvio de 
Bosalva, in Wieland's Corniced Bomcmce^ would immediately have 
proceeded to travel through half the world to find the original of 
this enchanting portrait. His spirit of inquiry would scarcely have 
carried him to Iceland, as sudi an apparition would never be sus- 
pected to exist in such a country, and thus the unhaf^y youth 

would be doomed to endless wandering. 

JunoSOth. 

The distance fsom Kahnaunstunga to Thingvalla is fifty-two 
miles, and the journey is certainly one of the most dreary and 
Mguing of all that can be made in Iceland, The traveller passes 
from one desert valley into another ; he is always surrounded by 
h%h mountains and still higher glaciers, and wherever he turns 
his eyes, nature seems torpid and dead. A feeling of anxious dis- 
comfort sei:;es upon the wanderer, he hastens with redoubled speed 
through the far-stretched deserts, and eagerly ascends the moun- 
tains piled up before him, in the hope that better things lie beyond. 
It is in vain ; he only sees the same solitudes, the same deserts, 
the same mountains. 

On the elevated plateaux several places were still covered with 
snow ; these we were obliged to cross, thoi^h we could firequently 
hear the rushing of the water beneath its snowy covering. We 
were compelled also to pass over coatings of ice spread lightly 
over rivers, and presenting that blue colour which isa certain sign 
of danger. 

Our poor horses were sometimes vary restive; but it was of 
no use; they were beaten without m£rey until they carried us over 
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the dangerous plaees. The pack-horse was always dnvezi on in 
fix)nt with many hlows ; it had to serve as pioneer, and try if the 
road was practicable. Next came my guide, and I brought up the 
rear. Our poor horses frequently sank up to their knees in the 
snow, and twice up to the saddle-girths. This was one of the 
most dangerous rides I have ever had. I could not help continu- 
ally thinking what I should do if my guide were to sink in so 
deeply that he could not extricate himself; my strength would 
not have been sufficient to rescue him, and whither should I turn 
to seek for help ? All around us was nothing but a desert and 
snow. Perhaps my lot might have been to die of hunger. I 
should have wandered about seeking dwellings and human bangs, 
and have entangled myself so completely among these wastes that 
I could never have found my way. 

When at a distance I descried a new field of snow (and un- 
fortunately we came upon them but too frequently), I felt very 
uncomfortable ; those alone who have themselves been in a similar 
situation can estimate the whole extent of my anxiety. 

If I had been travelling in company with others, these fears 
would not have disturbed me ; for there reciprocal assistance can 
be rendered, and the consciousness of this fact seems materially 
to diminish the danger. 

During the season in which the snow ceases to form a secure 
covering, this road is but little travelled. We saw nowhere a 
trace of footsteps, either of men or animals ; we were the only 
living beings in this dreadful region. I certainly scolded my guide 
roundly for bringing me by such a road. But what did I gain by 
this ? It would have been as dangerous to turn back as to go on. 

A change in the weather, which till now had been rather fa- 
vourable, increased the difficulties of this journey. Already when 
we left Kalmannstunga, the sky began to be overcast, and the sun 
enlivened us with its rays only for a few minutes at a time. On 
pur reaching the higher mountains the weather became worse ; for 
here we encountered clouds and fog, which wreaked their yen- 
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geancc upon us, and which only careered by to make room for 
others. An icy storm from the neighbouring glaciers was their 
constant companion, and made me shiver so much that I could 
scarcely keep my saddle. We had now ridden above thirteen 
hours. The rain poured down incessantly, and we were half dead 
with cold and wet ; so I at length determined to halt for the night 
at the first cottage : at last we found one between two or three 
miles from Thingvalla. I had now a roof above my head ; but 
beyond this I had gained nothing. The cottage consisted of a 
single room, and was ahnost completely filled by four broad bed- 
steads. I counted seven adults and three children, who had all 
to be accommodated in these four beds. In addition to this, the 
kvef, a kind of croup, prevailed this spring to such an extent that 
scarcely any one escaped it Wherever I went, I found the 
pe.ople a£9icted with this complaint ; and here this was also the 
case ; the noise of groaning and coughing on all sides was quite 
deplorable. The floor, moreover, was revoltingly dirty. 

The good people were so kind as inunediately to place one of 
their beds at my disposal ; but I would rather have passed the 
night on the threshold of the door than in this disgusting hole. I 
chose for my lodging-place the narrow passage which separated 
the kitchen from the room; I found there a couple of blocks, 
across which a few boards had been laid, and this constituted the 
milk-room : it might have been more properly called the smoke- 
room ; for in the roof were a few air-holes, through which the 
smoke escaped. In this smoke or milk-room — ^whichever it may 
be called — ^I prepared to pass the night as best I could. My 
doak being wet through, I had been compelled to hang it on a stick 
to dry ; and thus found myself under the necessity of borrowing a 
mattress from these unhealthy people. I laid myself down boldly, 
and pretended sleepiness, in order to deliver myself from the cu- 
riosity of my entertainers.. They retired to their room, and so I 
was alone and undisturbed. But yet I could not sleep ; the cold 
windy blowing in upon me through the air-holes, chilled and 
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wetted as I already was, ke|>t me awake against my will I had 
also another miafortmie to endure. As often as I attempted to sit 
upright on my hunuions oouch^ my head would reeeive a severe 
concusdon. I had fcnrgotten the poles which are fixed across each 
of these antechambers, for the purpose of hanging up fish to dry, 
&e. Unfortunately I conld not bear this arrangement in mind until 
after I had recdved half a dozen salntajdons of this description. 

June 2186. 

At length the morning so long aghed for came ; the rain had 
indeed ceased ; but the clouds still hung about the mountains, and 
promised a speedy ML ; I nevertheless resolved rather to submit 
myself to the fiiry of the elements than to remain longer in my 
present quarters, and so ordered the horses to be saddled. 

Before my departure roast lamb and butter were offered me. 
I thanked my entertainers ; but re&ained firom tasting any thing, 
excusing myself on the plea of not feeling hungry, which was in 
reality the case ; for if I only looked at the dirty people who sur- 
rounded me, my appetite yanished instantly. So long as my stock 
of bread and cheese lasted, I kept to it, and ate nothing else. 

Taking leaye of my good hosts, we contmued our journey to 
Beikjavik, by the same road on which I had travelled on my 
journey hither. This had not been my original plan on starting 
from Eeikjavik ; I had intended to proceed firom Thingvalla di- 
rectly to the Geyser, to Heda, &c. ; but the horses were already 
exhausted, and the weather so dreadfully bad, without prospect of 
speedy amendment, that I preferred returning to Eeikjavik, and 
waiting for better times in my pleasant little room at the house of 
the good baker. 

We rode on as well as we could amidst ceaseless storms of 
wind and rain. The most disagreeable circumstance of all was 
our being obliged to spend the hours devoted to rest in the op^ 
«r, under a by no means cloudless sky, as during our whole da/s 
journey we saw not a single hut, save the solitary one in the I&va 
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desert, wliich serves as a resting-place for travellers during the 
winter. So we continued our journey until we reached a scanty 
meadow. Here I liad my choice either to walk about for two 
hours, or to sit down upon the wet grass. I could find nothing 
better to do than to turn my back upon the wind and rain, to re- 
main standing on one spot, to have patience, and for amusement to 
observe the direction in which the clouds scudded by. At the 
same time I discussed my frugal meal, more for want of something 
to do than from hunger ; if 'I felt thirsty, I had only to turn round 
and open my mouth. 

If there are natures peculiarly fitted for travelling, I am fortu- 
nate in being blessed with such an one. No rain or wind was 
powerful enouj^ to give me eyai a cdd. During this whole ex- 
cursion I bad tasted no warm or nourishing food ; I had slept every 
mght upon a bench or a chest ; had ridden nearly 266 miles in six 
days ; and had besides scrambled about bravely in the cavern of 
SurthelHr ; and, in spite of all this privation and fiitigue, I arrived 
at EeHrjavik in good health and spirits. 

Short summary of this journey : 

Miles. 
First day, from Reikjavik to Thingvalla . . . .46 
Seccmd day, from Thingpralla to Reikholt . . .51 
Third day, from Beikholt to the different qorings, and 

back again 19 

Fourth day, from Beikholt to Surthellir, and back to 

Elalmannstmiga 40 

ilfth day, from Ealmamuitimga ta Thing^nalla . 51 

Sixth day, from ThlngvaUa to Beilgayik .... 46 

Total .... 253 
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CHAPTER VI. V./.V^ 

JOUBNEY TO THE GETSEB, TO MOUNT HECLA, ETC. 

Departure finom Beikjavik — Atmospherio phenomenon — Grottoes — ^Fruitful 
valleys — ^Remarkable mountains — ^Dangerous and rapid stream — The 
Geysers — Danger of approaching them — Rules to be observed — Suspense 
— The Strokker — Transparency and clearness of the water — Beautiful 
diversity of colours— Eruption of the Geyser—Great height of the pillars 
of water — Overflowing of the basin — Propensity of travellers to exaggerate 
— Drunkenness and filthy habits of the Icelanders — Journey to Skalholt — 
Beautiful but uncultivated valleys — Indolence of the inhabitants — Burial 
at ThorfastSdir— Skalholt, the seat of the earliest Icelandic bishopric — 
Belies — Curiosity of the natives— The river Thiorsa — ^Waterfalls of the 
Huitha — StruveUir — Mode of salutation in Iceland — Village of SiUsan — 
Ascent of Mount Hecla — ^Rapacity of the guide— Danger and difficulties 
of the ascent— Absence ofacratur — Hjalmholm — Family of the Syssel- 
mann — The river Elvas — ^The valley of Reikum — The little Geyser and 
the Boyensprung — Scenery between Reikum and Reikjavik — Distances. 

The weather soon cleared up, and I continued my journey to the 
Geyser and to Mount Heda on the 24tb June. On the first day, 
when we rode to Thingvalla, we passed no new scenery, but saw 
instead aa extremely beautifol atmospheric phenomenon. 

As we approached the lake, some tldn mist-clouds lowered 
over it and over the earth, so that it seemed as if it would rain. 
One portion of the firmament glowed with the brightest hlue ; 
while the other part was obscured by thick clouds, through which 
the sun was just breaking. Some of its rays reached the clouds 
of mist, and illumioated them ia a wonderfully beautiful manner. 
The most delicate shades of colour seemed breathed, as it were, 
over them like a dissolving rainbow, whose glowing colours were 
intermingled aud yet singly perceptible. This play of colours 
continued for half an hour, then &ded gradually till it vanished 
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entirely, and the ordinary atmosphere took its place. It was one 
of the most beautiful appearances I had ever witnessed. 

June 25th. 

The roads separate about a mile behind the little town of 
Thingvalla ; the one to the left goes to Eeikholt, the right-hand one 
leads to the Geyser. We rode for some time along the shores of 
the lake, and found at the end of the valley an awfdl chasm in 
the rock, similar to the one of Almanagiau, which we had passed 
on such a wretched road. 

The contiguous valley bore a great resemblance to that of 
Thingvalla ; but the third one was again fearful. Lava covered 
it, and was quite overgrown with that whitish moss, which has 
a beautiful appearance when it only covers a portion of the lava, 
and when black masses rise above it, but which here presented a 
most monotonous aspect. 

We also passed two grottoes which opened at our feet. At 
the entrance of one stood a pillar of rock supporting an immense 
slab of lava, which formed an awe-inspiring portal. I had unfor- 
tunately not known of the existence of these caves, and was con- 
sequently unprepared to visit them. Torches, at least, would 
have been requisite. But I subsequently heard that they were 
not at all deep, and contained nothing of interest. 

In the course of the day we passed through valleys such as I 
had seen nowhere else in Iceland. Beautiful meadow-lawns, per- 
fectly level, covered the country for miles. These rich valleys 
were, of course, tolerably well populated ; we frequently passed 
three or four contiguous cottages, and saw horses, cows, and sheep 
grazing on these fields in considerable numbers. 

The mountains which bounded these valleys on the left seemed 
to me very remarkable ; they were partly brown, black, or dark 
blue, like the others ; but the bulk of which they were composed 
I considered to be fine loam-soil layers, if I may trust my im- 
perfect mineralogical knowledge. Some of these mountains were 
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topped by laxge isolated lava rocks, real ^ants; and it seemed 
inexplicable to ae how Hiey could stand on tiie soft soil beneath. 

In one of these valleys we passed a* considerable lake, on and 
aroond which rose circling clouds of steam proceeding from hot 
springs, but of no great size. But after we had akeady travelled 
about twenty-five miles, we came to the most remarkable ol^ect 
I had ever met with ; this was a river with a mofit peculiar bed. 

This river-bed is broad and somewhat steqp ; it consists of lava 
strata, and is divided lengthwise in tlie middle by a deft eighteen to 
twenty feet deep, and fifteen to eighteen feet broad, towards which 
the bubbling and surging waters rush, so that the sound is heard at 
some distance. A little wooden bridge, which stands in the middle 
of the stream, and over which the high waves constantly play, 
leads over the chasm. Any one not aware of the feict can hardly 
explain this appearance to himself, nor understand the noise and 
surgmg of the stream. The little bridge in the centre would be 
taken for the luins of a jyien bridge, and the chasm is not seen 
fix)m the shore, because the foaming waves overtop it. An inde- 
scribable fear would seize upon the traveller when he beheld the 
venturous guide ride into the stceam, and was obliged to follow 
without pity or mercy. 

The priest of ThingvaUa had prepared me for the scene, and 
had advised me to waSc over the toidge ; but as the water at 
this season stood so high that the waves &om both sides dashed 
two feet above the bridge* I could not descend from my horse, 
and was obliged to ride across. 

The whole passage through the stream is so peculiar, that it 
must be seen, and can scarcely be described. The water gushes 
and plays on all sides with feadul foi'ce ; it rushes ioto the chasm 
with impetuous violence, forms waterfalls on both sides, and breaks 
itself on the projecting rocks. Not £ar from the bridge the cleft 
terminates ; and the whole breadth of the waters Mis over rocks 
thirty to forty feet high. The nearer we approached the centre, 
the deeper, more violent, and impetuous grew the stream, and the 
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more deafening was the ndse. The hones became lesdeas and 
shy ; and when we came to the bridge, they began to tremble^ 
tliey reared, they turned to all sides but the right one, and refused 
to obey tiie bridle. With infinite trouble we at last saooeeded in 
bringing them across this dangerous place. 

The valley which is traversed by this peculiar river is narrow, 
and quite enclosed by lava mountains and hills ; the inanimate, 
silent nature around is perfectly adapted to imprint this scene for 
ever on the traveller's memory. 

This remarkable stream had been the last difficulty ; and now 
we proceeded quietly and safely through the beautiful valleys till 
we approached the Geyser, which a projecting hillock enviously 
concealed from my anxiously curious gaze. At last this hiliodc 
was passed ; and I saw the Geyser with its sunounding scenery, 
with its inmiense steam pillars, and the douds and cloudlets rising 
from it. The hill was about two miles distant from the Geyser 
and the other hot springs. There they were, boiling and bubbling 
all around, and through the midst lay the road to the basin. 
Eighty paces from it we halted. 

And now I stood before the chief olgect of my journey ; I saw 
it, it was so near me, and yet I did not venture to approach it. 
But a peasant who had followed us from one of the neighbouring 
cottages, and had probably guessed my anxiety and my fear, toe* 
me by the hand and constituted himself my cicerone. He had 
imfbrtunately, it being Sunday, paid too great a devotion to the 
brandy-bottie, so that he staggered rather than walked, and I 
hesitated to trust myself to the guidance of this man, not knowing 
whether he had reason enough left to ^tinguish how far we might 
with safety venture. My guide, who had accompanied me from 
Beikjavik, assured me indeed that I might trust him in spite of his 
intoxication, and that he would himself go with us to translate the 
peasant's Icelandic jargon into Danish; but nevertheless I fol- 
lowed with great trepidation. 

He led me to the margin of the basin of the great Geyser, 
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which lies on the top of a gentle elevation of about ten feet, and 
contains the outer and the inner basins. The diameter of the outer 
basin may be about thirty feet ; that of the inner one six to seven 
feet. Both were filled to the brim, the water was pure as crystal, 
but boiled and bubbled only slightly. We soon left this spot ; for 
when the basins are quite filled with water it is very dangerous 
to approach them, as they may empty themselves any moment by 
an eruption. We therefore went to inspect the other springs. 

My unsteady guide pointed those out which we might unhesi- 
tatingly approach, and warned me from the others. Then we re- 
turned to the great Geyser, where he gave me some precautionary 
rules, in case of an intervening eruption, and then left me to pre- 
pare some accommodation for my stay. I will briefly enumerate 
the rules he gave me. 

" The pillar of water always rises perpendicularly, and the 
overflowing water has its chief outlets on one and the same side. 
The water does indeed escape on the other side, but only in incon- 
siderable quantities, and in shapeless little ducts, which one may 
easily evade. On this side one may therefore approach l;^ithin 
forty paces even during the most violent eruptions. The eruption 
announces itself by a dull roaring ; and as soon as this is heard, the 
traveller must hastily retire to the above-named distance, as the 
eruption always follows very quickly after the noise. The water, 
however, does not rise high every time, often only very inconsider- 
ably, so that, to see a very fine explosion, it is often necessary to 
stay some days here." 

The French scholar, M. P. Geimard, has provided for the ac- 
commodation of travellers with a truly noble disinterestedness. He 
traversed the whole of Iceland some years ago, and left two large 
tents behind him ; one here, and the other in Thingvalla. The 
one here is particularly appropriate, as travellers are firequentiy 
obliged, as stated above, to wait several days for a fine erup- 
tion, Every traveller certainly owes M. Geimard the warmest 
thanks for this convenience. A peasant, the same who guides tra- 
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Tellers to the springs, lias the charge of it, and is bound to pitch 
it for any one for a fee of one or two florins. 

When my tent was ready it was nearly eleven o'clock. My 
companions retired, and I remained alone. 

It is usual to watch through the night in order not to miss an 
eruption. Now, although an alternate watching is no very ardu- 
ous matter for several travellers, it became a very hard task for 
me alone, and an Icelandic peasant cannot be trusted ; an erup- 
tion of Mount Hecla would scarcely arouse him. 

I sat sometimes before and sometimes in my tent, and listened 
with anxious expectation for the coming events; at last, after mid- 
night — the witching hour — I heard some hoUow sounds, as if a 
cannon were being fired at a great distance, and its echoing sounds 
were borne by the breeze. I rushed from my tent and expected 
subterranean noises, violent crackmg and trembling of the earth, 
according to the descriptions I had read. I could scarcely repress 
a slight sensation of fear. To be alone at midnight in such a scene 
is certainly no joke. 

Many of my friends may remember my telling them, before 
my departure, that I expected I should need the most courage on 
my Icelandic journey during the nights at the Geyser. 

These hollow sounds were repeated, at very short intervals, 
thirteen tunes ; and each time the basm overflowed and ejected 
a considerable quantity of water. The sounds did not seem to 
proceed from subterranean ragings, but from the violent agitation of 
the waters. In a minute and a half all was over ; the water no 
longer overflowed, the caldron and basin remained filled, and I re- 
turned to my tent disappointed in every way. This phenomenon 
was repeated every two hours and a half, or, at the latest, every 
three hours and a half. I saw and heard nothing else all night, the 
next day, or the second night. I waited in vain for an eruption. 

When I had accustomed myself to these temporary efliisions of 
my neighbour, I either indulged in a gentle slumber in the inter- 
mediate time, or I visited the other springs and explored. I wished 
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to discover the. boiling Tapoiir and the coloured s^iii^ wMek 
many travellers assert tliey have seen hece. 

All the hot-springs are united within a lazcumference of 800 
to 900 paces : several of them are veiy remarkable^ but the aoa- 
jority jjifflgwificapt. 

They are situated in the angle of an imm^ngft valley at the fo(^ 
of a hill, behmd which extends a chain of mountains. The valley 
is entirely covered with grass, and the v^etati^n ozdy decreases a 
little in the immediate vicinity of the springs. Cottages are built 
every where in the ncighbouzhood ; the nearest to the iqpiingB are 
only about 700 to 800 paces distant. 

I counted twelve large basins with boiliqg and gusbing springs ; 
of smaller ones there were many more. 

Among the gushing springs the Strokker is the most re- 
markable. It boils and bubbles with most extraordinary videace 
at a depth of about twenty feet, shoots up suddenly, and ^ejects 
its waters into the air. Its eruptions sometimes last half an hour, 
and the column occasionally ascends to a height of forty feet. 
I witnessed several of its eruptions ; but unfortunately not one oif 
the largest. The highest I saw could not have been above thirty 
feet, and did not last more than a quarter of an hour. The 
Strokker is the only spring, except the Geyser, which has to be 
approached with great caution. The enq[>tions sometimes succeed 
each other quickly, and sometimes cease for a few hours, and are 
not preceded by any sign. Another spring spouts constantly, 
but never higher than three to four feet. A third one lies about 
four or five feet dee^, in a rather broad basin, and produces only 
a few little bubbles. But this calmness is deceptive : it seldom 
lasts more than half a minute, rarely two or three minutes ; then 
the £^ring begins to bubble, to boil, and to wave and i^ut to a 
hei^t of two or three feet ; without, however, reachiug the level of 
the basin. In some ^rings I heard boiting and foaming like a gentle 
bellowing ; but saw no water, sometimes not even steam, rising. 

Two of the most xemarkable springs which jcan perhaps be 
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hvBBtd m the world are skiiated muneduDtaly above tiie ^jenpser, ia 
two openingB, i^h ve sepurated hy a wafl of rode sosrcelys 
foot wide. This partition does not rise above the surfiM of the 
iBoH, IbHt <3esoen& into the earth ; the water IknIs slowly, and has 
an e<|i]able, moderate discharge. The beauty of these qdngs con- 
ffists in th^ remarkable transparency. All the varied forms and 
^ves, the projecting peaks and edges of rodc,arev]silde far down, 
mit£l the eye is lost in the depths of darkness. But the greatest 
"beauty of the spring is the i^lendid aiming proceeding from the 
rock ; it is of the tenda:^ most transparent, pale blue and green, 
•and resemUes the r^ectkm of a Bengal flame. Bat what is most 
•fltrasge is, that this play of cdonr proceeds from tiie rock, and 
•only €ilends eight to ten inches from it, while the other water is 
colourless as eomnum water, only more tiai»qierent, and puser. 

I could not believe it at first, and thought it nuist be occa- 
^6ioned by the sun ; I therefore visited the ^di^ at different times, 
sometimes when the sun shone brightly,. sometimes when it was 
d>scured by douds, once even a&er its setting ; but the cdouzing 
always remained the same. 

One may fearlessly a^Mroach the brink of these spriagi. The 
platform whidi projects direddy from them, and under which one 
can aee ia all directions, is indeed only a thin ledge of rode, but 
strong enough to prevent any accident. The beauty consists, as 
I have said, in the magical ilhuninatiQn, and in the transparency, 
by which all the caves and grottoes to the greatest depths become 
viable to the eye. Involuntarily I thought of SduUer's Diver,* 
I seemed to see the goMet hang on the peaks and jags of the 
rock ; I oould ftncy I saw the monsters rise itom the bottom. It 
must be a peculiar pleasure to read this spleoc&i poem in such an 
impropriate spot. 

I &und scarcely any basins of Brodem or cokyured waiters. 

The only one of Hie kind which I aaw was a small basin, in whidi 

A brownish-ced snbstanoe, rather denser than water, was bdlh^. 

*• A translation of this poem will be ftnmd in tito 
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Another smaller spring, wiHi dirty brown water, I should have 
quite overlooked, if I had ndt so industriously searched for these 
curiosities* 

At last, after long waiting, on the second day of my stay, on 
the 27th June, at half-past dght in the morning, I was destined 
to see an eruption of the Geyser in its greatest perfection. The 
peasant, who came daily in the morning and in the evening to in- 
quire whether I had abready seen an eruption, was with me when 
the hoUow sounds which precede it were again heard. We has- 
tened out, and I again despaired of seeing any thing ; the water 
only overflowed as usual, and the sound was already ceasing. 
But all at once, when the last sounds had scarcely died away, 
the explosion l)egan. Words £dl me when I try to describe it : 
such a magnificent and overpowering aght can only be seen once 
in a lifetime. 

All my expectations and suppositions were &r surpassed. The 
water spouted upwards with indescribable force and bulk; one 
pillar rose higher than the other; each seemed to emulate the 
other. When I had in some measure recovered from the sur- 
prise, and regained composure, I looked at the tent. How 
little, how dwarfish it seemed as compared to the hdght of these 
pillars of water I And yet it was about twenty feet high. It 
did, indeed, lie ten feet lower than the basin of the Geyser ; but 
if tent had been raised above tent, these ten feet could only be 
deducted once, and I calculated, though my calculation may not 
be correct, that one would need to pile up five or six tents to have 
the height of one of the pillars. Without exaggeration, I think 
the largest spout rose above one hundred feet high, and was three 
to four feet in diameter. 

Fortunately I had looked at my watch at the beginning of the 
hollow sounds, the forerunners of the eruption, for during its con- 
tinuance I should probably have forgotten to do so. The whole 
lasted four minutes, of which the greater half must have been 
taken up by the eruption itself. 
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When this wonderful scene was over, the peasant accompanied 
me to tlie basin. We could now approach it and the boiler with- 
out danger, and examine both at leisure. There was now nothing 
to fe^ ; the water had entirely disappeared from the outer basin. 
We entered it and approached the inner basin, in which the water 
had sunk seven or eight feet, where it boiled and bubbled fiercely. 

With a hammer I broke some crust out of the outer as well 
as out of the inner basin ; tlie former was white, the latter brown. 
I also tasted the water ; it had not an unpleasant taste, and can 
only contain an inconsiderable proportion, of sulphur, as the steam 
does not even smell of it. 

I went to the basin of the Geyser every half hour to observe 
how much time was required to fill it again. After an hour I 
could still descend into the outer basin ; but half an hour later the 
inner basin was already full, and commenced to overflow. As 
long as the water only filled the inner basin it boiled violently ; 
but the higher H rose in the outer one, the less it boiled, and 
nearly ceased when the basin was filled: it only threw little 
bubbles here and there. 

After a lapse of two hours — ^it was just noon — ^the basin was 
filled nearly to the brim ; and while I stood beside it the water 
began again to bubble violently, and to emit the hollow sounds. I 
had scarcely time to retreat, for the pillars of water rose immediately. 
This time they spouted during the noise, and were more bulky 
than those of the first explosion, which might proceed firom their 
not rising so liigh, and therefore remaining more compact; Their 
height may have been firom forty to fifty feet. The basins this 
time remained nearly as full after the eruption as before. 

I had now seen two eruptions of the Geyser, and felt amply 
compensated for my persevering patience and watchfulness. But 
I was destined to be more fortunate, and to experience its explo- 
sions in all their variety. The spring spouted again at seven o'clock 
in the evening, ascended higher than at noon, and brought up some 
{[tones, which looked like black spots and points in the white froth j 
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'^iniUBMataBm. And during- the l^d m^i d; praseated itself under 
affiotberpbase: theivaterreaeiiidresdfiil, fiii(^lj-saeceecyii^waTeSy 
mdioiit tbrowing n^ ; the lanai cnrcxftmed Tialently, and gene> 
raited sixch a buss of steam as s rarely seen. The wind acciden- 
tsUy bl«w it to the i^sot wiiere I stood, and it envelc^d me so 
closefy that I eouEd scacredy see a few feet oS. But I percdved' 
neither smell nor oppression, merdy a i^^t d^ree of warmth. 

Jime28tb. 

As I had now seei^ the G^ser play so^ often and so beauti&dlyy. 
I ordered my horses for nine o'clock this morning, to continue my 
journey. I made the more haste' to leave, as a Datdi prinee was 
expected, who had lately aniyed at Eeikjayik, with a large retume, 
in a splendid man-of-war. > 

I had the lu£k to see another en^tion before my departure at 
half past eight o'clock; and this one was nearly as heautiM as the 
first. This time also the outer basin was entirely emptied, and 
the inner one to a depth of six or seven feet. I could therefore 
again descend into the basin, and bid fetrewell to the Geyser at the 
very brink of the crater, which, of course, I did. 

I had now been three nights and two days in the immecfiate 
vicinity of the Geyser, and had witnessed five eruptions, of which 
two were of the most ccmsiderable that had ev^ been known. But 
I can assure my readers that I did not find every thing as I had 
anticipated it according to the descriptions and accounts I had 
read. I never heard a greater noise than I have mentioned, and 
never felt any trembling of the earth, although I paid the greatest 
attention to every little circumstance, and held my head to the 
grou2id during an eruption. 

It is singulaa: how many people repeat every thing they hear, 
fjcooL others — ^bow some, with an over-excited imagination, seem- 
to see, hear, and feel things which do n»t exist ; and how others,, 
again, tell the most unblushing Msekoods. I met an example, 
of this m Heilgavik:,. in the house of the apothecary MoUec, in the* 
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peisoii ei aa officer of a Frsneh fa^s^ '^^ asaerted Hiat he had 
"riddeato the very edge of the cialer of Mount YesavioB." He 
probably did not anticipate meeting any one in Eeikjavik who had 
alscK been to the crater ofVesaTius. Nothing irritates me so mneh 
as siieh &lsehoods.and boastings; and I could not therefore resist 
aakii^ him how he had managed that feat. 1 told him that I had 
been there, and feared danger aa htde as he oodd do ; but that I 
had been compiled to descend from my donkey near the top ofther 
momitain, and let my feet carry me" the remainder of tiie jonmey. 
He seemed rather embarrassed, and pretended he had meant to 
say nearly to the crater ; but I fed convinced he wiil tell this 
story so often that he wiU 9A last bdieve it himself. 

I h<^ I do not weary my readers by dwelling so long on the 
subject of the Geyser. I will now vary the subject by relating 
a few drcumstances that came under my notice, which, though 
trifling in themselves, were yet very significant. The most mi* 
important &cts of an* almost unloiown country are often iaterestiDg, 
and are often most conclusive evidences of the genecal character of* 
the nation. 

I have alreac'y spoken of my intoxicated guide. It is yet 
inexplicable to me how he could have conducts^ me so safely in 
such a semi-oonsdous state; and had he not been the only one, I 
should certainly not have trusted myself to his guidance. 

Of the want of cleanliness of the Icelenders, no one who has 
not witnessed it can have any idea ; and if I attempted to describe 
some of their nauseous habits, I might fill volumes. They seem 
to have no> feeling of propriety, and I must, in this respect, rank 
them as ikr inferior to the Bedouins and Arabs — even to the 
Greenlanders. I can, therefore, net conceive how this nation 
could once have been distinguished for *vealth, bravery, and 
dvilisafeion. 

On this day X proceeded on my jomney about twenty-eight 
miles &rther to Skalholt. 

For the first five miles we retraced our former road ; then we . 
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turned to the left aod traversed the beautiful long valley in wliich 
the Geyser is situated. For many miles we could see its clouds 
of steam rising to the sky. The roads were tolerable only when 
they passed along the sides of hills and mountains ; in the plains 
they were generally marshy and full of water. We sometimes 
lost all traces of a road, and only pushed on towards the quarter 
in which the place of our destination was atuated ; and feared 
withal to sink at every pace into the soft and unresisting soil. 

I found the indolence of the Icelandic peasants quite unpardon- 
able. All the valleys through which we passed were large mo- 
rasses richly overgrown with grass. If the single parishes would 
unite to dig trenches and dram the soil, they would have the 
finest meadows. This is proved near the many precipices where 
the water has an outlet ; in these spots the grass grows most luxu- 
riantly, and daisies and herbs flourish there, and even wild clover. 
A few cottages are generally congregated on these oases. 

Before arriving at the village of Thorfastadir, we already per- 
•ceived Hecla surrounded by the beautiful jokuls. 

I arrived at Thorfastadir while a funeral was going on. As I 
entered the church the mourners were busily seeking courage and 
consolation in the brandy-bottle. The law commands, indeed, that 
this be not done in the church ; but if every one obeyed the law, 
what need would there be of judges ? The Icelanders must think 
so, else they would discontinue the unseemly practice. 

When the priest came, a psalm or a prayer — I could not 
tell which it was, being Icelandic — ^was so earnestly shouted by 
peasants under the leadership of the priest and elders, that tlie 
good people waxed quite warm and out of breath. Then the 
priest placed himself before the coflfin, which, for want of room, 
had been laid on the backs of the seats, and with a very loud voice 
read a prayer which lasted more than half an hour. With this 
che ceremony within the church was concluded, and the coffin was 
carried round the church to the grave, followed by the priest and 
the rest of the company. This grave was deeper than any I had 
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ever seen. When the coffin had been lowered, the priest threw 
three handfuls of earth upon it, hut none of the mourners fol- 
lowed his example. Among the earth which had been dug out 
of the grave I noticed four skulls, several human bones, and a 
board of a former coffin. These were all thrown in again upon the 
coffin, and the grave Med in presence of the priest and the people. 
One man trod the soil firm, then a Httle mound was made and 
covered vdth. grass-plots which were lying ready. The whole 
bfusiness was completed with miraculous speed. 

The little town of Skalholt, my station this night, was once as 
celebrated in religious matters as Thingvalla haud. been politically 
^onous. Here, soon after the introduction of Christianity, the first 
bishopric was founded in 1098, and the church is said to have 
been one of the largest and richest. Now Skalholt is a miserable 
place, and consists of three or four cottages, and a wretched wooden 
church, which may perhaps contain a hundred persons ; it has not 
even its own priest, but belongs to Thorfastadir. 

My first business on arriving was to inspect the yet remaining 
relics of past ages. First 1 was shewn an oil-picture which hangs 
in the church, and is said to represent the first bishop of Skalholt, 
Thorlakur, who was worshipped ahnost as a saint for his strict and 
pious life. 

After this, preparations were made to clear away the steps of 
the altar and several boards of the flooring. I stood expectantly 
looking on, thinking that I should now have to descend into a 
vault to inspect the embalmed body of the bishop. I must confess 
this prospect was not the most agreeable, when I thought of the 
approaching night which I should have to spend in this church, 
perhaps immediately over the grave of the old skeleton. I had 
besides already had too much to do with the dead for one day, and 
could not rid mpelf of the unpleasant grave-odour which I had 
imbibed in Thorfiistadir, and which seemed to cling to my dress 
and my nose.^ I was therefore not a little pleased when, instead 

^ In loelandy as in Denmark, it is the custom to keep the dead a week 
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of tbe ^«Kled vai^ and mammy, I iras^ omfy i^ewn a marMe 
shib, OH wMdli were mseribe^ t&e usual notiiSeaidoBs ofisbe bkth, 
death, £e. of this great bisk>p; Besides this, I saw* an dd em- 
bvoid^ei stole and a siaiple golden ciiaBee^ iKitk of whieli are said 
to be rdfcg of the age of Thoriakar. 

Then we aseended into the so-cailed stare^reom, wMdi is- 
<mlj separated firom the lover portion of the church by a few 
boards, and which extends to the akar. Here are kept the 
bells and the organ, if the church possesses one, the provisions, 
and a variety of tools. They opened an inmiense chest for me 
there, which seemed ta contain only large ^eces of tallow made 
in the form of cheeses ; but under this tallow I found the library, 
where I discovered an interestmg treasure. This was, besides 
several very dd books in the Icelandic tongue, three thick f<^o 
volumes, wbidi I could read very easily; they were Gaman, 
and eontaiaed Luther's doctrines, letters, epistles, &c. 

I had now seen all there was to be seen, and began to satisfy 
my physical wants by calling for some hot water to make coffee, 
&c. As usual, all the inhabitants of the place ranged themselves in 
and before the (Aurch, probably to increase their knowledge of tJie 
human race by studying my peculiarities. I soon, however, closed 
the door, and prepared a splendid couch for myself At my first 
entrance into the church, I had noticed a long box, quite filled with 
sheep's wool. I threw my rugs over this, and slept as comfortably 
as in the softest bed. In the morning I carefully teased the wool 
up again, and no one could then have irns^ed whore I had passed 
the night. 

Nothing amused me morej when I had lodgings of this descrip- 
tion, than the curiosity of the people, who would rash in every 
morning, as soon as I opened the door. The first thing they said 

above g^nnd. It may be rsadily imagined that to a non-Icelandic sense 
of smell; it is an irksome task to be present at a burial from beginning to 
end, and especially in summer. But I will not deny that the continued 
sensation may have partly proceeded from imagination. 
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to etA eAm im ahraQrs, '* Krac hete kan sotiiF' (Whefe can 
she kaem afiept ?). TIm gpod peo^ eeaM not eoneehre liow it 
was pofAle to apeod a nigbt aloM m a clnircb gunoimded hj 
a diusehyard ; tbej peiiMps. ooiisidereJ me an evii spirit or a 
Tvifeehy 9bbA wojM too. j^edly hvra aseertained how sudi a creaAnrfr 
sfept. When I saw tiior disappointed heta, I had to tars awaj 
not to koigh atthem» 

June 2dtiu. 

Early the next nuxnung I continued my journey. Not £Eur 
from Skalholt we came to the river Thioisa, which is deep and 
rapid. We crossed in a boot ; hut the horses had to swim after 
us. It is often very troublesome to make the horses enter these 
streams; they see at once that they will bore to swim. The 
guide and boatmen eamiot lea^e the ^ore till the horses have 
been forced into the stream ; and even then they have to throw 
stcmes^ to threaten them with the whip,, and to fidghten them by 
shouts and cries, to prevent them from returning. 

When we had made nearly twelve miles on marshy roads, we 
cvae to the beavtiM wat&r&U of the Huitha. This £all is not 
so remarkable for its height, which is scarcely more than fifteen 
to twenty feet, as lor its breadth, and for its quantity of water. 
Some beautiful roeks are so ^b^ed at the ledge of the fall, that 
they divide it iuto three parts ; but it unites again immediately 
beneath them. The bed. of the river, as well as its shores, is of 
lava. 

The colour of the water is also a remarkable feature in this 
river; it ind[ine& so much to mUky white, that, vrhen the sun 
shines on it, it requires no very stzong imaginative power to take 
the whole for, milk. 

Nearly a mile above the &11 we had to cross the Hmtha, one 
of the lazgest river» in Iceland. Thence the road Hes thiou^ 
meadows,, which are less msasiij thaa. the fbrmar ones, till it 
comes to a broad stream of lava, which announces the vicinity of 
the fearful volcano of Heda. 
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I bad hitherto not passed over such an expanse of country in 
Iceland as that from the Geyser to this place without coming upon 
streams of lava. And this lava-stream seemed to have felt some 
pity for the beautiful meadows, for it frequently separated into two 
branches, and thus enclosed the verdant plain. But it could not 
withstand the violence of the succeeding masses ; it had been carried 
on, and had spread death and destruction everywhere. The road 
to it, through plains covered with dark saod, and over steep hills 
intervening, was very fatiguing and laborious. 

We proceeded to the little village of Struvellir, where we 
stopped to give our horses a few hours' rest. Here we found a 
large assembly of men and animals.^ It happened to be Sunday, 
and a warm sunny day, and so a very full service was held in the 
pretty little church. When it was over, I witnessed an amusing 
rural scene. The people poured out of the church, — ^I counted 
ninety-six, whidi is an extraordinarily numerous assemblage for 
Iceland, — formed into little groups, chatting and joking, not 
forgetting, however, to moisten their throats with brandy, of which 
they had taken care to bring an ample supply. Then they bridled 
their horses and prepared for departure ; now the kisses poured in 
from all sides, and there was no end of leave-taking, for the poor 
people do not know whether they shall ever meet agam, and when. 

In all Iceland welcome and farewell is expressed by a loud 
kiss, — a practice not very dehghtful for a non-Icelander, when 
one considers their ugly, dirty faces, the snufiy noses of the old 
people, and the filthy little children. But the Icelanders do not 
mind this. They all kissed the priest, and the priest kissed them ; 
and then they kissed each other, till the kissing seemed to have 
no end. Bank is not considered in this ceremony ; and I was not 
a little surprised to see how my guide, a common farm-labourer, 
Mssed the six daughters of a judge, or the wife and children of a 
priest, or a judge and the priest themselves, and how they returned 

c Eyery one in Iceland rides. 
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tlie compliment without reserve. Every comitry has its peculiar 
customs I 

The religious ceremonies generally begin about noon, and last 
two or three hours. There being no public inn in which to as* 
semble, and no stable in which the horses can be &stened, all 
flock to the open space in front of the church, which thus becomes 
a very animated spot. All have to remain in the open air. 

When the service was over, I visited the priest, Herr Horfti- 
son ; he was kind enough to conduct me to the Salsun, nine miles 
distant, prindpaliy to engage a guide to Hecla for me. 

I was doubly rejoiced to have this good man at my side, as 
we had to cross a dangerous stream, which was very rapid, and 
so deep that the water rose to the horses' breasts. Although we 
raised our feet as high as possible, we were yet thoroughly wet. 
This wading across rivers is one of the most unpleasant modes of 
travelling. The horse swims more than it walks, and this creates 
a most disagreeable senss^on ; one does not know whither to durect 
one's eyes ; to look into the stream would excite giddiness, and 
the sight of the shore is not much better, for that seems to move 
and to recede, because the horse, by the current, is forced a little 
way down the river. To my great comfort, the priest rode by my 
side to hold me, in case I should not be able to keep my seat. I 
passed fortunately through this probation ; and when we reached 
the other shore, Herr Horfiison pointed out to me how fer the 
current had carried us down the river. 

The valley in which Salsun and the Hecla are situated is one 
of those which are found only in Iceland. It contains the greatest 
contrasts. Here are charming fields covered with a rich green 
carpet of softest grass, and there again hills of black, shining lava ; 
even the fertile plains are traversed by streams of lava and spots 
of sand. Mount Hecla notoriously has the blackest lava and the 
blackest sand ; and it may be imagined how the country looks in 
its immediate neighbourhood. One hill only to the left of Heck 
is reddish brown, and Covered with sand and stones of a MmOar 



pAom, Tbe centre ss nmeii depressed, and aeems to font a iai^ 
crater. Mount Heda is directly muted with the lava-sKnaiteiaB 
piled TDusd it, and seesis fiom liie f^ma. ooiy as a lo^ier point. 
lit is smronncbd kf servieEal g^ackfs, wlEOse dazziiizg Mds of maw 
deseend far dowOt and whose biiHiaBt piaiiis have probably ceFer 
been trod by human feet ; several of its sides were also couriered 
with snow. To the kft of the Taltey near Salson, and at the 
.ioot of a \scvaria31, lies a loTidy lake, on whose ^res a nmnerous 
floek of sheep were giaoq^. Near it uses a&other besoti&l Mil, 
so solitary and isolated, that it looks as if it had been cast ooft 
by its n^MM)ins and banifibed hither. Indeed, tbe whole land- 
scape h^e is «o pe(adiaiiy leekndic, so stEUi^ asd remarkabte, 
ihaJt it will ever remain impressed on my zaemory. 

Siilsiiii lies at tbe £90t of Mount Heda, bat is set seen Mbre 
one xeaches it. 

Arrived at Salson, our first care was to se^ a guide, aad to 
bai^aia for every thing requisite for the ascension of tiie mosat- 
tain. The guide was to procure a horse fer me, and to taloe ate 
and my foanea: guide to the summit of Heda. He demuMied 
five thaler and two marks (about fifteen shShi^), a most exat- 
bitaiat mm, on wMdi he >eoukl live ior a month. But what ooold 
we do 7 He knew very well that there was no other guide to be 
had, and so I was lorced to acquiesce. When all was arxax^ged, 
my kind companion left me, wishii^ me success on myarduoos 
expedition. 

I now looked out for a place iu which I could ^ead the night, 
and a filthy hole fell to my lot A bench, rather shctfter than my 
body, was put into it, to serve as my bed; beside it hiog a 
decayed fish, whidi had infected the whole room with its szoeU. 
I could scarcely breathe ; and as there was no other outtet, I was 
obliged to open the door, and thus receive the Tisits oi the omod- 
reus and amiaMe inhabitants. What a streiigthflnii^ a&d iavii|;o- 
xatix^ preparation for the morrow's expedition ! 

At the foot of JkLount Heda, and ^apedally m iSm iniUig^ 
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eiTiery ^Qoag aeems to be uadeimiiied. Novboie, not even on 
Mount Yesuvius, had I heard such hdOoWydroaiQg aouids as here, 
'—Hie eckkom of lihe heavy iM^tstefps of die peataste. Hiaie sounds 
made a Tery bwM impxesakHi on me aa I L^r all xdght akne in 
liiat daxk hole. 

Ky Hecla guide, aa I shall call him to cfetiagoiflli him from 
my other guide, advised me to start at two o'dockin the moaangy 
to which I assented, well knowing, however, that we idiould not 
have mounted oor horses before five o'clock. 

As I had antic^ated, so it ha^ened. At hal^past five we 
were quite prepared and ready for departure. Besides hread aaid 
cheese, a bottle of water for mysdif , and one of brandy fbr my 
guides, we w^e also provided with long sticks, tipped with inon 
points to sound the depth of the snow, and to lean upcm. 

We w^e fiivoured by a fine warm sunny moiais^, and gal- 
loped bni^y over the fields and the adjoining plains t^saad. My 
guide considered the fine weather a very lucky omen, and tdd me 
that M. Geimard, the before-mentioned Fre&di sdiolar, had been 
compelled to wait three days lor fine vreather. Nine years had 
elapsed, and no one had ascended the mountain sinoe then. A 
prince d Denmark, who travelled through Icdand a(»ne years 
before, had been there, but had returned without effecting lis pur- 
pose. 

Our road at first led us through heaatifiil fields^ and then over 
plains of black sand enclosed on all sides by streams, hillocks, and 
mountains of piled-up lava. Closer and closer these feaxfiil masses 
approach, and scarcely permit a passage throi^ ananow deft ; we 
had to climb over blocks and hills of lava, where it is difficult to find 
a firm resdng-plaoe for the loot The lava rolled beside and he- 
hind us, and we had to proceed carefully not to fell or be hit by 
the rolling lava. £ut most dangerous were the chasms fiUed wil^ 
snow over which we had to pass ; the snow had been softened by 
the warmHi of the 4ate8on, so that we sank into it nearly every 
«tep, Off, what was wpza^ sGpped haek mere than we had ad- 
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vanced. I scarcely think there can be another mountain whose 
ascent offers so many difficulties. 

After a labonr of abont three hours and a half we neared the 
summit of the mountain^ where we were obliged to leave our 
horses. I should, indeed, have preferred to do so long before, as I 
was apprehensive of the poor animals falling as they climbed over 
thesw precipices — one might almost call them roUing mountains 
— JUt my guide would not permit it. Sometimes we came to 
spi M^ where they were useful, and thai he maintained that I must 
ride as far as possible to reserve my strength for the remaining 
difficulties. And he was right ; I scarcely believe I should hare 
been able to go through it on foot, for when I thought we were 
near the top, hills of lava again rose between u * i we seemed 
farther from our journey's end than before. 

My guide told me that he had never taken any one so far on 
horseback, and I can believe it. Walking was bad enough — riding 
was fearful. 

At every fresh declivity new scenes of deserted, melancholy 
districts were revealed to us ; every thing was cold and dead, every 
where there was black burnt lava. It was a painful feeling to 
see so much, and behold nothing bat a stony desert, an immea- 
isurable chaos. 

There were stiU two dedivities before us, — ^the last, but the 
worst. We had to climb steep masses of lava, sharp and pointed, 
which covered the whole side of the mountain. I do not know 
how often I fell and cut my hands on the jagged points of the 
lava. It was a fearfrd journey ! 

The dazzlmg whiteness of the snow contrasted with the bright 
black lava beside it had an almost blinding effect. When crossing 
fields of snow I did not look at the lava ; for having tried to do 
so once or twice, I could not see my way afterwards, and had 
nearly grown snow-bhnd. 

After two hours' more labour we reached the summit of the 
mountain. I stood now on Mount Heda, and eagerly sought the 
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crater on tiie snowless top» but did not foid it. I was the more 
surprised, as I had read detailed accounts of it in several descrip-* 
tions of traveL 

I traversed the whole sununit of the mountain and cHmbed to 
the adjoining jokul, but did not perceive an opening, a fissure, a 
depressed space, nor any sign of a crater. Lower down in the 
sides of the mountain, but not in the real cone, I saw some clefts 
and fissures from which the streams of lava probably poured. The 
height of the mountain is said to be 4300 feet. 

During the last hour of our ascent the sun had grown dim. 
Clouds of nust blown from tlie neighbouring glaciers enshrouded 
the hill-tops, and soon enveloped us so closely that we could 
scarcely see ten paces before us. At last they dissolved, fortunately 
not in rahi but in snow, which profusely covered the black uneven 
lava. The snow remained on the ground, and the thermometer 
stood at one degree of cold. 

In a little while the dear blue sky once more was visible, and 
the sun again shone over us. I remained on the top till the 
clouds had separated beneath us, and afforded me a better distant 
view over the country. 

My pen is unfortunately too feeble to bring vividly before my 
readers the picture such as I beheld it here, and to describe to 
them the desolation, the extent and height of these lava-masses. I 
seemedto stand in a crater, and the whole country appeared only 
a burnt-out fire. Here lava was piled up in steep inaccessible 
mountains; there stony rivers, whose length aad breadth seemed 
immeasurable, filled the once-verdant fields. Every thing was 
jumbled together, and yet the course of the last eruption could be 
distinctly traced. 

I stood there, in the centre of horrible predpices, caves, streams, 
vaUeys, and mountains, and scarcely comprehended how it was 
possible to penetrate so fer, and was overcome with terror at the 
thought which involuntarily obtruded itself— the possibility of never 
finding my way again out of these terrible labyrinths. 

L 
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Here, from the top of Mount Hecla, I eould. see hr into th^ 
tminhabited country, the picture of a petrified creation, dead and 
motionless, and yet magnificent, — a picture which once seen can 
never again fede from the memory, and which alone amply com- 
pensates for all the previous troubles and dangers. A whole world 
of glaciers, lava-mountains, snow and ice-fields, rivers and lakes, 
into which no human foot has ever ventured to penetrate. How 
nature must have laboured and raged till these forms were created I 
And is it over now ? Has the destro3^g element exhausted itself; 
or does it only rest, like the hundred-headed Hydra, to break forth 
with renewed strength, and desolate those regions which, pushed to 
the verge of the sea-shore, encircle the sterile interior as a modest 
wreath ? I thank God that he has permitted me to. behold this 
chaos in his creation ; but I thank him more heartily that he has 
placed me to dwell in regions where the sun does more than merely 
give light ; where it inspires and fertihses animals and plants, and 
fills the human heart with joy and thankfulness towards its Crea- 
tor.*i 

The Westmann Isles, which are said to be visible from the top 
of Hecla, I could not see ; they were probably covered by clouds. 

During the ascent of the Hecla I had frequently touched lava, — 
sometimes involuntarily, when I fell ; sometimes voluntarily, to find 
a hot or at least a warm place. I was unfortunate enough only to 
find cold ones. The falling snow was therefore most welcome, 
and I looked anxiously around to see a place where the subter- 

d I cannot forbear mentioning a curious circumstance here. When I 
was at the foot of Momit Etna in 1842, the fiery element was cahned ; some 
months after my departure it flamed with renewed force. When, on my 
return from Hecla, I came to Keikjavik, I said jocularly that it would bo 
most strange if this Etna of the north should also ha^e an ei*uption now. 
Scarcely had I left Iceland more than five weeks when an eruption, more 
violent than the former one, really took place. This circumstance is the 
more remarkable, as it had been in repose for ei^bty years, and was already 
looked i^n as a burnt-out volcano. If I were to return to Iceland now, I 
should be looked upon as a prophetess of evil, and my life would scarcely 
be safe. 
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Taneaa heat wotild melt it I should then have hastened thither 
and fonnd what I souj^t Bat unforttmately the snow remained 
unmelted every where. I could neither see any clouds of smoke, 
although I gazed steadily at the mountain for hours, and could 
from my post survey it lar down the sides. 

As we descended we found the snow melting at a depth of 500 
to 600 feet ; lower down, the whole mountain smoked, which I 
thought was the consequence of the returning warmth of the sun, 
for my thermometer now stood at nine degrees of heat. I have 
noticed the same circumstance often on unvolcanic mountains. 
The spots from which the smoke rose were also cold. 

The smooth jet-hlack, bright, and dense lava is only found on 
the mountain itself and in its immediate vicinity. But all lava is 
not the same : there is jagged, glassy, and porous lava ; the former 
is black, and so is the sand which covers one side of Hecla. The 
fEurther the lava and sand are from the mountain, the more they 
lose this blackness, and their colour plays iuto iron-colour and 
even into light-grey ; but the lighter-coloured lava generally re- 
tains the brightness and smoothness of the black lava. 

After a troublesome descent, having spent twelve hours on this 
excursion, we arrived safely at Salsun ; and I was on the point of 
returning to my lodging, somewhat annoyed at the prospect of 
spending another night in such a hole, when my guide surprised 
me agreeably by the proposition to return to Struvellir at once. 
The horses, he said, were sufficiently rested, and I could get a 
good room there in the priest's house. I soon packed, and in a 
short time we were again on horseback. The second time I came 
to the deep Rangaa, I rode across fearlessly, and needed no pro- 
tection at any side. Such is man : danger only alarms him the 
first time ; when he has safely surmounted it once, he scarcely 
thinks of it the second time, and wonders how he can have felt 
any fear. 

I saw fi^ve little trees standing in a field near the stream. 
The stems of these, which, considering the scarcity of trees in 
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Iceland, may be called remarkable phenomena, were crooked and 
knotty, but yet six or seven feet high, and about four or five inches 
in diameter. 

As my guide had foretold, I found a very comfortable room 
and a good bed in the priest's house. Herr Horfoson is one of 
the best men I have ever met with. He eagerly sought oppor- 
tunities for giving me pleasure, and to him I owe several fine 
minerals and an Icelandic book of the year 1601. May God 
reward his kindness and benevolence ! 

July 1st. 

We retraced our steps as far as the river Huitha, over which 
we rowed, and then turned in another direction. Our journey 
led us through beautiful valleys, many of them produdng abun- 
dance of grass ; but unfortunately so much moss grew among it, 
that these large plains were not available for pastures, and only 
afforded comfort to travellers by their aspect of cheerfiilness. They 
were quite dry. 

The valley in which Hjalmholm, our resting-place for this 
night, was situated, is traversed by a stream of lava, which had, 
however, been modest enough not to fiU up the whole valley, but 
to leave a space for the pretty stream Elvas, and for some fields 
and hillocks, on which many cottages stood. It was one of the 
most populous valleys I had seen in Iceland. 

Hjalmholm is situated on a hiU. In it lives the Sysselmann of 
the Eangaar district, in a large and beautiful house such as I saw 
no where in Iceland except in Eeikjavik. He had gone to the 
capital of the island as member of the Allthing ; but his daughters 
received me very hospitably and kindly. 

We talked and chatted much ; I tried to display my know- 
ledge of the Danish language before them, and must often have 
made use of curious phrases, for the girls could not contain their 
laughter. But that did not abash me; I laughed with them, 
applied to my dictionary, which I carried with me, and chatted on. 
They seemed to gather no very high idea of the beauty of my 
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countrywomen from my personal appearance ; for wbich I hmnbly 
crave the forgiveness of my countrywomen, assuring them that no 
one regrets the &.ct more than I do. But dame Nature always 
treats people of my years very harshly, and sets a bad example to 
youth of the respect due to age. Instead of honouring us and 
giving us the preference, she patronises the young folks, and every 
maiden of sixteen can turn up her nose at us venerable matrons. 
Besides my natural disqualifiications, the sharp air and the violent 
storms to which I had been subjected had disfigured my fece very 
much. They had affected me more than the burning heat of the 
East. I was very brown, my lips were cracked, and my nose, 
alas, even b^n to rebel against its ugly colour. It seemed 
anxious to possess a new, dazzliug white, tender sMn, and was 
casting off the old one in little bits. 

The only circumstance which reinstated me in the good opi- 
nion of the young girls was, that having brushed my hair unusually 
fex out of my fiice, a white space became visible. The girls all 
cried out simultaneously, quite surprised and delighted : " Hun er 
quit" (she is white). I could not refrain from laughing, and bared 
my arm to prove to them that I did not belong to the Arab race. 

A great surprise was destined me iii this house ; for, as I was 

ransacking the Sysselmann's book-case, I found Eotteck's Uni* 

versa! History, a German Lexicon, and several poems and writings 

of German poets. 

July2<L 

The way from Kalmannstunga to Thingvalla leads over 
nothing but lava, and the one to-day went entirely through 
marshes. As soon as we had crossed one, anotlier was before us. 
Lava seemed to form the soil here, for little portions of this mineral 
rose like islands out of the marshes. 

The country already grew more open, and we gradually lost 
sight of the glaciers. The high mountains on the left seemed like 
hills in the distance, and the nearer ones were really hills. After 
riding about nine miles we crossed the large stream of Elvas m a 
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boat, and then had to traad carefully across a very long, narrow 
Ikank, over a meadow which was quite wider water. If a trayeller 
had met us on this hank, I do not know what we should have done ; 
to turn round would have been as dangerous as to sink into the 
morass. Fortunately one never meets any travellers in Iceland. 

Beyond the dyke the road runs for some miles along the 
mountains and hills, which all consist of lava, and are of a very 
dark, nearly black colour. The stones oa these hills were very 
loose ; in the plain below many colossal pieces were lying, which 
must have fallen down ; and many others threatened to &11 every 
moment. We passed the dangerous spot safely, without having 
had to witness such a scene. 

I often heard a hollow sound among these hills ; I at first took 
it for distant thunder, and examined the horizon to discover the 
approaching storm. But when I saw neither clouds nor lightning, 
I perceived that I must seek the origin of the sounds nearer, and 
that they proceeded from the falling portions of rock. 

The higher mountains to the left fade gradually more and 
more from view ; but the river Elvas spreads in such a manner, 
and divides into so many branches, that one might mistake it for 
a lake wi^h many islands. It flows into the neighbouring sea, 
whose eji^/anse becomes visible after surmounting a few more 
small hills. 

The vale of Reikum, which we now entered, is, like that of 
Eeikholt, rich in hot springs, which are congr^ted partly in the 
plain, partly on or behind the hills, in a circumference of between 
two and three miles. 

When we had reached the village of Eeikum I sent my effects 
at once to the little church, took a guide, and proceeded to the 
boiling springs. I found very many, but only two remarkable 
ones ; these, however, belong to the most noteworthy of their 
Idnd. The one is called the little Geyser, the other the Bogen- 
sprung. 

The little Geyser has an inner basin of about three feet 
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diameter. The ivater boils Tiolentiy at a depth of from two to 
thrae feet, and remams within its bounds till it begins to eponty 
when it projects a beautiful voluminous stream of from 20 to 30 

feet high. 

At half-past eight in the evening I had the good fortune to see 
one of these eruptions, and needed not, as I had done at the great 
Geyser, to bivouac near it for days and nights. The eruption 
lasted some time, and was tolerably equable ; only sometimes the 
column of water sank a littLe, to lise to its former height with 
renewed force. After forty minutes it fell quite down into the 
basiu again. The stones we threw in, it rejected at once, or in a 
few seconds, shivered into pieces, to a height of about 12 to 15 
feet. Its bulk must have been 1 to Ij- feet in diameter. My 
guide assured me that this spring generally plays only twice, rarely 
thrice, in twenty-four hours, and not, as I have seen it stated, 
every six minutes. I remained near it tUl midnight, but saw 
no olker aniption. 

Tins spnng very nmch resembles the Strukker near the great 
Geysar, the only difference beiog that the water sinks much lower 
in the latter. 

The second of the two remarkable springs, the arched spring, 
is situated near the little Geyser, on the declivity of a hill. I had 
never seen such a curious formation for the bed of a spring as this 
is. It has no basin, but lies half open at your feet, in a little 
grotto, which is separated into various cavities and holes, and 
which is half-surrounded by a wall of rock bending over it slightly 
at a height of about 2 feet, and then rises 10 to 12 feet higher. 
This spring never is at rest more than a minute ; then it begins 
to rise and boil quickly, and emits a voluminous column, which, 
striking against the projecting rock, is flattened by it, and rises 
thence like an arched fan. The height of this peculiarly-spread 
jet of water may be about 12 feet, the arch it describes 15 to 2Q 
£9et, and its breadth 3 to 8 feet. The time of eruption ia often 
longer than that of repose. After an eruption the water alwaya 
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sinks a few feet into the cave, and for 15 or 20 seconds admits 
of a glance into this wonderful grotto. But it rises again imme* 
diately, fills the grotto and the basin, which is only a continuation 
of the grotto, and springs again. 

I watched this miraculous play of nature for more than an 
hour, and could not tear myself from it. This spring, which is 
certainly the only one of its kind, gratified me much more than 
the little Geyser. 

There is another spring called the roaring Geyser ; but it is 
nothing more than a misshapen hole, in which one hears the wftter 
boil, but cannot see it. The noise is, also, not at aU considerable. 

July 3d. 

Near Reikmn we crossed a brook into which aU the hot spriags 
flow, and which has a pretty fall. We then ascended the adjoin* 
ing mountain, and rode fiill two hours on the high plain. The 
plain itself was monotonous, as it was only covered with lava- 
stones and moss, but the prospect into the valley was varied and 
beautiful. Vale and sea were spread before me, and I saw the 
Westmann Islands, with their beautifiil hills, which the envious 
clouds had concealed from me on the Hecla, lying in the distance. 
Below me stood some houses in the port-town, Eierbach, and near 
them the waters of the Elvas flow into the sea. 

At the end of this mountain-level a valley was situated, which 
was also filled with lava, but with that jagged black lava which 
presents such a beautiful appearance. Immense streams crossed it 
from all sides, so that it almost resembled a black lake sepa* 
rated from the sea by a chain of equally black mountains. 

We descended into this sombre vale through piles of lava and 
fields of snow, and went on through valleys and chasms, over 
fields of lava, plains of meadow-land, past dark mountains and 
hills, till we reached the chief station of my Icelandic journey, 
the town of Eeikjavik. 

The whole country between Kdkum and Kdkjavik, a distance 
of 45 to 50 miles, is, for the most part, uninhabited. Here and 
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there, in the fields of lava, stand little pyramids of the same sab- 
stance, which serve as landmarks ; and there are two houses built 
for such persons as are obliged to travel during the winter. But 
we found much traffic on the road, and often overtook caravaos of 
15 to 20 horses. Being the beginning of August, it was the tame 
of trade and traffic in Iceland. Then the country people travel to 
Beilgavik from considerable distances, to change their produce and 
manufactures, partly for money, partly for necessaries and luxu- 
ries. At this period the merchants and &ctors have not bauds 
enough to barter the goods or close the accounts which the pea- 
sants wish to settle for the whole year. 

At this season an unusual commotion reigns in Beilgavik. 
Numerous groups of men and horses fill the streets; goods are 
loaded and unloaded ; Mends who have not met for a year or 
more welcome each other, others take leave. On one spot curious 
tents® are erected, before which children play; on another drunken 
men stagger along, or gallop on horseback, so tlmt one is terrified, 
and fears every moment to see them fall. 

This unusual traffic unfortunately only lasts six or eight days. 

The peasant hastens home to his hay-harvest ; the merchant must 

quickly regulate the produce and manu&ctures he has purchased, 

and load his ships with them, so that they may sail and reach 

their destination before the storms of the autumnal equinox. 

Miles. 
From Beikjavik to ThingvaUa is • • • « 45 
From Thingvalla to the Geyser 
From the Geyser to Skalholt 
From Skalholt to Salsun 
From Salsim to Stnivellir . 
From Struyellir to Hjalmholm 
From Hjalmholm to Beikmu 
From Reikmn to Beikjavik . 



36 
28 
86 
9 
28 
32 
45 
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e Every peasant in tolerably good drcumstances carries a little tent 
with him when he leaves home for a few days. These tents are, at the 
utmost, three feet high, five or six feet long, and three broad. 
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CHAPTER VU. 

FUBTBEB BEMABES ABOUT ICELAND AND ITS INHABITANTS — 
FBOM ICELAND TO CHBISHANIA. 

Heardessnefis find want of politeness among the higher classes — Cupidity 
of the working classes — Favourable points — Honesty of the peasants — 
Great crimes seldom committed — State of education among the Ice- 
landers — Their quickness of ccMnprehensbn — School at Beikjayik — 
Fishing the chief occupation of the Icelanders — Want of hospitality — * 
Drunkenness and devotion to tobacco — r<azinefts — Kumours (rf robbers 
— Departure from Iceland — The sloop ITcuibet — Wretched accommo- 
dations — Hard fieire — Flying-fish — The Skager Rock and the Gattegat 
— Splendid moonlight nights in the North — HekingSr — Arrival at Co- 
penhagen — The steamer Christiania — Iron mines near Gottenburg — 
Gottenburg — The river Ham — Fish-market — The Christiansund — 
Sandesund — Walloe — Moss — Arrival at Christiania. 

DuBiNG my travels in Iceland I had of course the opportimity oi 
becoming acquainted with its inhabitants, theu: manners and cus- 
toms. I must confess that I had formed a higher estimate of the 
peasants. When we read in the history of that country that the 
first inhabitants had emigrated thither from dvilised states ; that 
they had brought knowledge and religion with tiiem ; when we 
hear of the simple good-hearted people, aod their patriarchal mode 
of life in the accounts of former travellers, and when we know that 
nearly every peasant in Iceland can read and write, and that at 
least a Bible, but generally other religious books also, are found 
in every cot,— one feels inclined to consider this nation the best 
and most civilised in Europe. I deemed their morality sufficiently 
secured by the absence of foreign intercourse, by their isolated 
position, and the poverty of tie country. No large town there 
affords opportunity for pomp or gaiety, or for the commission of 
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smaller or greater sins. Barely does a foreigner mter the island^ 
whose remoteness, severe climate, inhospitality, and poverty, are 
uninvitiDg. The grandeur and peculiarity of its natural foimatioa 
alone makes it interesting, and that does not suffice for the masses. 

I therefore expected to find Iceland a real Arcadia in regard 
to its inhabitants, and rejoiced at the anticipation of seeing such 
an Idyllic life realised. I felt so happy when I set foot on the 
island that I could have embraced humanity. But I was soon 
undeceived. 

I have often been impatient at my want of enthusiasm, which 
must be great, as I see every thing in a more prosaic form than 
other travellers. I do not maintain that my view is right, but I 
at least possess the virtue of describing facts as I see them, and 
do not repeat them jB:om the accounts of others. 

I have already described the impoliteness and heartlessness of 
the so-called higher classes, and soon lost the good opinion I had 
formed of them. I now came to the working classes in the vicinity 
of Reikjavik. The saying often applied to the Swiss people, " No 
money, no Swiss," one may also apply to the Icelanders. And of 
this fact I can cite several examples. 

Scarcely had they heard that I, a foreigner, had arrived, than 
they frequently came to me, and brought quite common objects, 
such as can be found any where in Iceland, and expected me to 
pay dearly for them. At first I pmrchased from charity, or to 
be rid of their importunities, and threw the things away again ; 
but I was soon obUged to give this up, as I should else have 
been besieged from morning to night. Their anxiety to gain 
money without labour annoyed me less than the extortionate 
prices with which they tried to impose on a stranger. For a 
beetle, such as could be found under every stone, they asked 5 kr. 
(about 2d) ; as much for a caterpiQar, of which thousands were 
lying on the beach ; and for a common bird's egg, 10 to 20 kr. 
(4fl?. to 8d) Of course, when I declined buying, they reduced 
their demand, sometimes to less than half the origiDal sum ; but 
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this was certainly not in consequence of their honesty. The baker 
in whose house I lodged also experienced the selfishness of these 
people. He had engaged a poor labourer to tar his house, who, 
when he had half finished his task, heard of other employment. 
He did not even take the trouble to ask the baker to excuse him 
for a few days ; he went away, and did not return to finish the 
interrupted work for a whole week. This conduct was the more 
inexcusable as his children received bread, and even butter, twice 
a week fix)m the baker. 

I was fortunate enough to experience similar treatment. Herr 
Knudson had engaged a guide for me, with whom I was to take 
my departure in a few days. But it happened that the magistrate 
wished also to take a trip, and sent for my guide. The latter 
expected to be better paid by him, and went ; he did not come to 
me to discharge himself, but merely sent me word on the eve of 
my departure, that he was ill, and could therefore not go with me. 
I could enumerate many more such examples, which do not much 
tend to give a high estimate of Icelandic morality. 

I consoled myself with the hope of finding simplicity and 
honesty in the more retired districts, and therefore anticipated a 
twofold pleasure firom my journey into the interior. I found 
many virtues, but unfortunately so many fiiults, that I am no 
longer inclined to exalt the Icelandic peasants as examples. 

The best of their virtues is their honesty. I could leave my 
baggage unguarded any where for hours, and never missed the 
least article, for they did not even permit their children to touch 
any thing. In this point they are so conscientious, that if a pea* 
sant comes from a distance, and wishes to rest in a cottage, he 
never fidls to knock at the door, even if it is open. If no one calls 
" come in," he does not enter. One might fearlessly sleep with 
open doors. 

Crimes are of such rare occurrence here, that the prison of 
Reikjavik was changed into a dwelling-house for the chief warden 
many years since. Small crimes are punished summarily, either 
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in Beikjavik or at the seat of the Syssehnaaii. Criminals of a 
deeper dye are sent to Copenhagen, and are sentenced and 
punished there. 

My landlord at Beikjavik, the master-baker Bemhoft, told me 
that only one crime had been committed in Iceland during the 
thirteen years that he had resided there. This was the murder 
of an illegitimate child immediately after its birth. The most fre« 
quently occurring crime is cow-stealing. 

I was much surprised to find that nearly all the Icelanders can 
read and write. The latter quality only was somewhat rarer 
with the women. Youths and men often wrote a firm, good hand, 
I also found books in every cottage, the Bible always, and fre- 
quently poems and stories, sometimes even in the Danish language. 

They also comprehend very quickly; when I opened my map 
before them, they soon understood its use and application. Theur 
quickness is doubly surprising, if we consider that every father 
instructs his own children, and sometimes the neighbouring or- 
phans. This is of course only done in the winter ; but as winter 
lasts eight months in Iceland, it is long enough. 

There is only one school in the whole island, which originally 
was in Bessestadt, but has been removed to Beikjavik since 1846, 
In this school only youths who can read and write are received, 
and they are either educated for priests, and may complete their 
studies here, or for doctors, apothecaries, or judges, when they 
must complete their studies in Copenhagen. 

Besides theology, geometry, geography, history, and several 
languages, such as Latin, Danibh, and, since 1846, German and 
also French, are taught in the school of Beikjavik. 

The chief occupation of the Icelandic peasants consists in fish- 
ing, which is most industriously pursued in February, March, and 
April. Then the inhabitants of the interior come to the coasting 
villages and hire themselves to the dwellers on the beach, the real 
fishermen, as assistants, taking a portion of the fish as their wages. 
Fishing is attended to at other times also, but then exclusively by 
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the real fishermen. In the months of July and August many of 
the latter go into the interior and assist in the hay-harvest, for 
which they receive butter, sheep's wool, and salt lamb. Otheis 
ascend the mountains and gather the Iceland moss, of which they 
make a decoction, which they drink mixed with milk, or they 
grind it to flour, and bake flat cakes of it, which serve them in 
place of bread. 

The work of the women consists in the preparation of the fiah 
for drying, smoking, or salting ; in tending Hie cattle, in knitting, 
sometimes in gathering moss. In winter both men and women 
knit and weave. 

As regards the hospitality of the Icelanders,* I do not think 
one can give them so very much credit for it. It is true that 
priests and peasants gladly receive any European traveller, and 
treat him to every thing in their power ; but they know well that 
the traveller who comes to thdr island is neither an adventurer 
nor a beggar, and will therefore pay them well. I did not 
meet one peasant or priest who did not accept the proffered gift 
without hesitation. But I must say of the priests that they were 
every where obliging and ready to serve me, and satisfied with the 
smallest gift ; and their charges, when I required horses for my 
excursions, were always moderate. I only found the peasant less 
interested in districts where a traveller scarcely ever appeared; 
but in such places as were more visited, their charges were often 
exorbitant. For example, I had to pay 20 to 30 kr. (Sd. to Is,) 
for being ferried over a river ; and then my guide and I only were 
rowed in the boat, and the horses had to swim. The guide who 
accompanied me on the Hecla also overcharged me ; but he knew 
that I was forced to take him, as there is no choice of guides, and 
one does not give up the ascent for the sake of a little money. 

^ " Though their poverty disables them from imitating the hospitality 
of their ancestors in all respects, yet the desire of doing it stiU exists : they 
cheerfully give away the little they have to spare, and exprees the utmost 
joy and satisfaction if you are pleased with the gift." Uno von Troii, 1772. 
—Ed. 
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TMb conduct shews that the character of the Icelanders does not 
belong to the best ; and that they take advantage of travellers with 
as much sbrewdness as the landlords and guides on the contment. 

A besetting sin of the Icelanders is their drunkenness. Their 
poverty would probably not be so great if they were less devoted 
to brandy, and worked more industriously. It is dreadful to see 
what deep root this vice has taken. Not only on Sundays, but 
also on week-days, I met peasants who were so intoxicated that I 
was surprised how they could keep in then* saddle. I am, how- 
ever, happy to say that I never saw a woman in this degrading 
condition. 

Another of their passions is snuff. They chew and snuff to- 
bacco with the same infatuation as it is smoked iq other countries. 
But their mode of taking it is very peculiar. Most of the pea- 
sants, and even many of the priests, have no proper snuff-box, but 
only a box turned of bone, shaped like a powder-flask. When 
they take snuff, they throw back their head, insert the point of the 
flask in their nose, and shake a dose of tobacco into it. They 
then, with the greatest amiability, offer it to their neighbour, he 
to his, aad so it goes round till it reaches the owner again. 

I think, indeed, that the Icelanders are second to no nation in 
micleanliness ; not even to the Greenlanders, Esquimaux, or Lap- 
landers. If I were to describe a portion only of what I experi- 
enced, my readers would think me guilty of gross exaggeration ; I 
prefer, therefore, to leave it to their imagination ; merely saying 
that they cannot conceive any thing too dirty for Iceland delicacy. 

Beside this very estimable quality, they are also insuperably 
lazy. Not far from the coast are immense meadows, so marshy 
that it is dangerous to cross them. The fault lies less in the soil 
than the people. If they would only make ditches, and thus dry 
the ground, they would have the most splendid grass. That this 
would grow abundantly is proved by the little elevations which 
rise from above the marshes, and which are thickly covered with 
grass, herbage, and wild clover. I also passed large districts 
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covered with good soil, and some where the soil was mixed with 
sand. 

I frequently debated with Herr Boge, who has lived in Iceland 
for forty years, and is well versed in ferming matters, whether it 
would not be possible to produce important pasture-grounds and 
hay-fields with industry and perseverance. He agreed with me, 
and thought that even potato-fields might be reclaimed, if only the 
people were not so lazy, preferring to suffer hunger and resign all 
the comforts of cleanliness rather than to worL What nature 
voluntarily gives, they are satisfied with, and it never occurs to 
them to force more from her. If a few German peasants were 
transported hither, what a different appearance the country would 
soon have ! 

The best soil in Iceland is on the Norderland. There are a 
few potato-grounds there, and some Uttle trees, which, without 
any cultivation, have reached a height of seven to eight feet. 
Herr Boge, established here for thirty years, had planted some 
mountain-ash and birch-trees, which had grown to a height of 
sixteen feet. 

In the Norderland, and every where except on the coast, the 
people live by breeding cattle. Many a peasant there possesses 
from two to four hundred sheep, ten to fifteen cows, and ten to 
twelve horses. There are not many who are so rich, but at all 
events they are better off than the inhabitants of the sea-coast. 
The soil there is for the most part bad, and they are therefore 
nearly all compelled to have recourse to fishing. 

Before quitting Iceland, I must relate a tradition told me by 
many Icelanders, not only by peasants, but also by people of the 
so-called higher classes, and who all impHcitly believe it. 

It is asserted that the inhospitable interior is likewise popu- 
lated, but by a peculiar race of men, to whom alone the paths 
through these deserts are known. These savages have no inter- 
course with their fellow-countrymen during the whole year, and 
only come to one of the ports la the begioning of July, for one 
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day at the utmost, to buy several necessaries, for which they pay 
in money. They then vanish suddenly, and no one knows in 
which direction they are gone. No one knows them ; they never 
bring their wives or children with them, and never reply to the 
question whence they come. Their language, also, is said to be 
more difficult than that of the other inhabitants of Iceland. 

One g^tleman, whom I do not wish to name, expressed a 
wish to have the command of twenty to twenty-five well-armed 
soldiers, to search for these wild men. 

The people who maintain that they have seen these children 
of nature, assert that they are taller and stronger than other Ice- 
landers^ that their horses' hoofs, instead of being shod with iron, 
have shoes of horn ; and that they have much money, which they 
can only have acquired by pillage. When I inquired what re- 
spectable inhabitants of Iceland had been robbed by these savages^ 
and when and where, no one could give me an answer. For my 
part, I scarcely think that one man, certainly not a whole race» 
could live by pillage in Iceland. 

DEPABTUBE FBOM ICELAND. — JOUBNEY TO COPENHAGEN. 

I had seen all there was to be seen in Iceland, had finished 
all my excursions, and awaited with inexpressible impatience the 
sailing of the vessel which was destined to bring me nearer my 
beloved home. But I had to stay four very long weeks in Reik- 
javik, my patience bemg more exhausted from day to day, and 
had after this long delay to be satisfied with the most wretched 
accommodation. 

The delay was the more tantalising, as several ships left the 
port in the mean time, and Herr Knudson, with whom I had 
crossed over from Copenhagen, invited me to accompany him on 
his return ; but all the vessels went to England or to Spain, and 
I did not wish to visit either of these countries. I was waiting 
for an opportunity to go to Scandinavia, to have at least a glance 
at these picturesque districts. 

H 
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At last there weFetwo doops whidi mtooded to abiI towards 
^e end of July. The better of the two went to Altona ; the des* 
4aDati(»i of the other was Copenhageo. I had inteaded to travel 
in the former; hot a merchaot of Eeikjavik had akeady engaged 
;the only berth, — for there rarely is more than one in . idi ^ ..rnall 
vessel, — and I deemed myself lucky to obtain the one in the oilier 
jsbip. Herr B^nhoft thoi:^ht, indeed, that the vessel might be 
too bad for sudi a long jcnmey^ and proposed to examine it, and 
report on its condition. But as I ^^.^^ quite determined to go,^ 
Denmark, I requested him to waive the ezamioation, an'\ 'agree 
.with the captam about my passage. If , as I antidpa^ ' ' « found 
the vessel loo wretched, his warnings might have sh*^ r^ >' ^y re- 
4M)lution, and I wished to avoid that contingency. 

We heard, soon, that a young Danish girl^ who had I een in 
service in Ice ' d^ wished to return by the same vessel i iie had 
been suffennf m> much from home-sickness, tbat she was deter- 
mined, und^ any circumstances, to see her beloved fjeilherland 
again. If, thought I to myself, the bome-sickness is powerful 
enough to make tins girl indifferent to the danger, longiilg must 
take its place in my breast and effect the same result. 

Our sloop bore the consolatory name of Haabet (hope), and 
1}elonged to tt merchant Fromm, in Copenhagen. 

Our depar ore had been fixed for the 26th of July, aiid after 
that day I scarcely dared to leave my house, being in constant 
^expectation of a summons on board. Violent storms unf .^unately 
prevented our departure, and I was not called till the 29tb of 
July, when I bad to bid farewell to Iceland. 

This was comparatively easy. Although I bad seen many 
wonderful views, many new and interesting natural phenomena, I 
yet longed for my accustomed fields^ in which we do not find mag- 
nificent and overpowering scenes, but lovelier and more cbeerfid 
.ones. Tbe separation from Herr Knudson and the family of 
Bemboft was more difiicult. I owed all the kindness I had ex- 
perienced in the iisland, every good advice and useful assistance in 
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my trayels, only to them. My gratitude to these, kind and good 
people will not easily fade from my heart. 

At noon I was already on board, and had leismre to admire all 
the gay fags and streamers with which the French frigate an- 
choring here had been decked, to celebrate the anniversary of the 
July revolution. 

I endeavoured to turn my attention as much as possible to 
exterior objects, and not to look at our ship, for all that I had in- 
voluntarily seen had not impressed me very favourably. I deter- 
mined also not to enter the cabin till we were in the open sea and 
the pilots had left our sloop, so that all possibility of return would 
be gone. 

Our crew consisted of captain, steersman, two sailors, and a 
cabin-boy, who bore the title of cook ; we added that of valet, as 
he was appointed to wait on us. 

When the pilots had left us, I sought the entrance of the cabin,— 
the only, and therefore the common apartment. It consisted of a 
hole two feet broad, which gaped at my feet, and in which a per- 
pendicular ladder of five steps was inserted. I stood before it 
puzzled to know which would be the best mode of descent, but 
knew no other way than to ask our host the captain. He shewed 
it me at once, by sitting at the entrance and letting his feet down. 
Let the reader imagine such a proceeding with our long dresses, 
iand, above all, in bad weather, when the ship was pitched about 
by storms. But the thought that many other people are worse 
off, and can get on, was always the anchor of consolation to which 
I held ; I argued with myself that I was made of the same stuff 
as other human beiags, only spoiled and pampered, but that I 
could bear what they bore. In consequence of this self-arguing, I 
sat down a4; once, tried the new sliding-ladder, and arrived below 
in safety. 

I had first to accustom my eyes to the darkness which reigned 
here, the hatches bemg constructed to admit the light very 
flpaxingly. T soon, however, saw too much ; for all was raggedness, 
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Sat, and disorder. But I will describe matters in the order in 
which they occurred to me ; for, as I flatter myself that many of 
my oomitrywomen will in spirit make this journey with me, and 
JEis many of them probably never had the opportunity of being in 
such a vessel, I wish to describe it to them very accurately. All 
who are accustomed to the sea will testify that I have adhered 
strictly to the truth. But to return to the sloop. Its age emulated 
mine, she being a relic of the last century. At that time little 
regard was paid to the convenience of passengers, and the space was 
all made available for freight ; a &ct which cannot surprise us, as 
the seaman's life is passed on deck, and the ship was not built for 
travellers. The entire length of the cabin from one berth to the 
other was ten feet ; the breadth was six feet. The latter space was 
made still narrower by a box on one side, and by a little table and 
two little seats on the other, so that only sufficient space remained 
to pass through. 

At dinner or supper, the ladies — ^the Danish girl and myseK— 
sat on the little benches, where we were so squeezed, that we could 
scarcely move ; the two cavaliers — ^the captain and the steersman- 
were obliged to stand before the table, and eat thdr meals in that 
position. The table was so small that they were obliged to hold 
their plates in. their hands. In short, every thing shewed the 
cabin was made only for the crew, not for the passengers. 

The air in this enclosure was also not of the purest ; for, besides 
that it formed our bed-room, dining-room, and drawing-room, it was 
also used as store-room, for in the side cupboards provisions of 
various kinds were stored, also oil-colours, and a variety of other 
matter. I preferred to sit on the deck, exposed to the cold and the 
storm, or to be bathed by a wave, than to be half stifled below. 
Sometimes, however, I was obliged to descend, either when rain 
and storms were too violent, or when the ship was so tossed by 
contrary winds that the deck was not safe. The rolling and 
pitching of our little vessel was ofl;en so terrible, that we ladies 
eould neither sit nor stand, and were therefore obliged to lie down 
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in tHe miserable berths for many a wesury day. How I envied my 
companion ! she could sleep day and night, which I could not. I 
was nearly always awake, much to my discomfort ; for the hatches 
and the entrance were closed during the storm, and an Egyptian 
darkness, as well as a stifling atmosphere, filled the cabin. 

In regard to food, aU passengers, captain and crew, ate of the 
same dish. The morning meal consisted of miserable tea, or 
rather of nauseous water having the colour of tea. The sailors 
imbibed theirs without sugar, but the captain and the steersman 
took a small piece of candied sugar, which does not melt so quickly 
as the refined sugar, in their mouth, and poured down cup after 
cup of tea, and ate ship's biscuit and butter to it. 

The dinner ^e varied. The first day we had salt meat» 
which is soaked the evening before, and boiled the next day in 
sea-water. It was so salt, so hard, and so tough, that only a 
sailor's palate can possibly enjoy it. Instead of soup, vegetables^ 
and pudding, we had pearl-barley boiled in water, without salt or 
butter ; to which treacle and vin^ar was added at the dinner-table. 
All the others considered this a delicacy, and marvelled at my 
depraved taste when I declared it to be unpalatable. 

The second day brought a piece of bacon, boiled in sea-water» 
with the barley repeated. On the third we had cod-fish with peas. 
Although the latter were boiled hard and without butter, they 
were the most eatable of all the dishes. On the fourth day the 
bill of £Eire of the first was repeated, and the same course followed 
again. At the end of every dinner we had black coffee. The 
supper was like the break&st, — ^tea- water, ship's biscuit and butter. 

I wished to have provided myself with some chickens, egg8» 
and potatoes in Beilgavik, but I could not obtain any of these 
luxuries. Very few diickens are kept^nly the higher officials 
or merchants have them ; ^|gs of eider-ducks and other birds may 
often be had, but more are never collected than are wanted for the 
daily supply, and then only in spring; for potatoes the season was 
sot advanced enough* Hy readers have now a picture of the luxa^ 
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rions life I led on board tlic sliip. Had I been fortunate enough to 
voyage in a better vessel, where the passengers are more commo- 
diously lodged and better fed, the sea-sickness would certainly not 
have attacked me ; but in consequence of the stifling atmosphere 
of the cabin and the bad food, I suffered from it the first day. 
But on the second I was well again, regained my appetite, and 
ate salt meat, bacon, and peas as well as a sailor ; the stockfish, 
the barley, and the coffee and tea, I left untouched. 

A real sailor never drinks water ; and this observation of mine 
was confirmed by our captain and steersman : instead of beer or 
wine, they took tea, and, except at meals, cold tea. 

On Sunday evenings we had a grand supper, for the captain 
had eight eggs, which he had brought firom Denmark, boiled for us 
four people. The crew had a few glasses of punch-essence mixed 
in their tea. 

As my readers are now acquainted with the varied bill of fare 
in such a ship, I will say a few words of the table-linen. This con- 
sisted only of an old sdlcloth, which was spread over the table, and 
looked so dirty and grea.sy that I thought it would be much better 
and more agreeable to leave the table uncovered. But I soon re- 
pented the unwise thought, and discovered how important this 
cloth was. One morning I saw our valet treating a piece of sail- 
cloth quite outrageously : he had spread it upon the deck, stood 
upon it, and brushed it clean witli the ship's broom. I recognised 
our tablecloth by the many spots of dirt and grease, and in the 
evening found the table bare. But what was the consequence ? 
Scarcely had the tea-pot been placed on the table tlian it began to 
slip off ; had not the watchfiil captain quickly caught it, it would 
have fallen to the ground and bathed our feet T^ith its contents. 
Nothing could stand on the polished table, and I sincerely pitied 
the captain that he had not another tablecloth. 

My readers will imagine that what I have described would' 
have been quite sufficient to make my stay in the vessel any thing 
but agreeable ; but I discovered another circomstence, which even 
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TDBde it ftTwrmittg. TMs was notini^ less iSbsa that oar fittle 
vessel was constantly letting in a consideraMe quantity of water, 
winch had to he pmnped out every few honrs. The captain tried 
to aBsy my nneasiiiess by asserting that every sMp admitted water, 
and onrs ooty leaked a little more hecanse ft was so old. I was 
ohliged to he content with his explanation, as it was now too late 
to think of a diange. Fortunately we did not meet with any 
storms, and therefore incarred less danger. 

Our journey lasted twenty days, during twelve • of which we saw 
no land ; the wind drove us too far east to see the Feroe or the Shet*- 
land Mes. I should have cared less for tins, had I seen some of 
the monsters of the deq> instead, but we met with scarcely any <^ 
these amiable animals. I saw the ray of water which a whale 
emitted from his nostrils, and which exactly resembled a fountain ; 
the aninml itself was unfortunately too &r from our ship for us to 
see its hody. A shark came a little nearer ; it swam round ou^ 
vessel for a few moments,. so that I could easily lck)k at him: it 
must have been from sixteen to eighteen feet long. 

The so-called flying-fish afforded a pretty aght^ The sea wail 
as calm as a mirror, the evenii^ mild and moonlight; and so we 
remained on deck till late, watching the gambols of these animals. 
As far as we cotdd see, the water was covered with them. We 
could recogoise the younger fishes by their higher springs ; they 
seemed to be three to four feet long,' and rose five to six feet above 
the surface of the sea. Thebr leaping looked like an attempt at 
Hying, but their gUls did not do them good service m die trial, and 
they fell back immediatdy. The old fish did not seem to have the 
same elasticity ; they only described a small arch hke the dolphins^ 
and only rose so fiu: above the Water that we could see the middle 
part of their body. 

These fish are not caxi^ ; they have little odl, and an unplea» 
^ant taste. 

On the thirteenth day we again saw knd. We had entered 
the Skagerrak, and saw the peninml&of Jiltiand^ with the town of 
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Skaggen, The pemnsola looks yery dreuy from tbis side; it is 
flat and covered with sand. 

On the sixteenth day we entered the Cattegat, For some 
time past we had always dther been hecahned or had had contrary 
winds, and had been tossed ahont in the Skagerrak, the Catt^t, 
and the Sound for nearly a week. On some days we scarcely 
made fifteen to twenty leagues a day. On sach calm days I 
passed the time with fishing ; but the fish were wise enough not 
to bite my hook. I was daily anticipating a dinner of mackerel, 
but caught only one. 

The multitude of vessels sailing into the Cattegat afforded me 
more amusement ; I counted above seventy. The nearer we ap- 
proached the entrance of the Soimd, the more imposing was the 
sight, and the more dosdy were the vesseb crowded together. 
Fortunately we were &voured by a bright moonlight^ in a dark 
or stormy night we should not with the greatest precaution and 
skill have been able to avoid a collision. 

The inhabitants of more southern regions have no idea of the 
extraordinary clearness and brilliancy of a northern moonlight 
night ; it seems almost as if the moon had borrowed a portion of 
the sun's lustre. I have seen splendid nights on the coast of Asia, 
on the Mediterranean ; but here, on the shores of Scandinavia, they 
were lighter and brighter. 

I remained on deck all night ; for it pleased me to watch the 
forests of masts crowded together here, and endeavouring simulta- 
neously to gain the entrance to the Sound. I should now be able 
to form a tolerable idea of a fleet, for this number of ships must 
surely resemble a merchant-fleet. 

On the twentieth day of our journey we entered the port of 
Eelsingor. The Sound dues have to be paid here, or, as the sailor 
calls it, the ship must be cleared. This is a very tedious inter- 
ruption, and the stopping and restarting of the ship very incom* 
inodious. The sails have to be furled, the anchor cast, the boat 
lowered, and the captain proceeds on shore; hours sometimea 
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elapse before he has finished. When he returns to the ship, the 
boat has to be hoisted again, the anchor raised, and the sails un* 
i^led. Sometimes the wind has changed in the mean time ; and in 
consequence of these formalities, the port of Copenhagen cannot be 
reached at the expected time. 

If a ship is unfortunate enough to reach IJelsingor on a dark 
night, she may not enter at all for fear of a collision. She has to 
anchor in the Cattegat; and thus suffer two interruptions. If she 
arrives at Helsingor in the night before four o'clock, she has to 
wait, as the custom-house is not opened till that time. 

The skipper is, however, at Uberty to proceed direct to Copen- 
hagen, but this liberty costs five thalers (fifteen shillings). If, 
however, the toll may thus be paid in Copenhagen just as easily, 
the obligation to stop at Helsingor is only a trick to gain the 
higher toll ; .for if a captain is in haste, or the wind is too favour* 
able to be lost, he forfeits the five thalers, and sails on to Copen* 
hagen. 

Our captain cared neither for time nor trouble ; he cleared the 
ship here,*and so we did not reach Copenhagen until two o'clock 
in the afternoon. After my long absence, it seemed so familiar, 
BO beautiful and grand, as if I had seen nothing so beautiful in my 
whole life. My readers must bear in mind, however, where I came 
from, and how long I had been imprisoned in a vessel in which 
I scarcely had space to move. When I put foot on shore again, 
I could have imitated Columbus, and prostrated myself to kiss 
the earth. 

DEPABTUItE FBOM COPENHAGEN.— CHMSTIANIA. 

On the 19th August, the day after my arrival from Iceland, at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, I had already embarked again ; this 
time in the fine royal Norw^[ian steamer Ckristiama, of 170 horse* 
power, bound for the town of Christiania, distant 304 sea-miles 
from Copenhagen. We had soon passed through the Sound and 
arrived safely in the Cattegat, in which we steered more to the 
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light than on the jomney to Iceland ; finr we not acfy intended to 
see Norway and Sweden, but to cast andior on the coast. 

We conld plainly see the fine chain of monntains wMdi boond 
the Cattegat on the right, and whose extreme point, the Knlm, 
runs into the sea like a long promontory. Liglithoases are erected 
here, and on the other mimerous dangerous spots of the coast, and 
their lights shine all around in the dark night. Some of the lights 
are moyable, and some stationary, and point out to the sailor 
which places to avoid. 

August 20thi 

Bad weather is one of the greatest torments of a traveller, and 
is more disagreeable when one passes through districts remarkable 
for beauty and originality. Both grievances were united to-day ; 
it rained almost incessantly ; and yet the passage of the Swedish 
coast and of the little fiord to the port of Gottenburg was of 
peculiar interest. The sea here was more like a broad stream 
which is bounded by noble rocks, and interspersed by small and 
large rocks and shoals, over which the waters dashed finely. 
Near the harbour, some buildings lie partly on and partly between 
the rocks; these contain the celebrated royal Swedish iron-foundry, 
called the new foundry. Even numerous American ships were 
lying here to load this metal.* 

The steamer remains more than four hours in the port of 
Gottenburg, and we had therefore time to go into the town, 
distant about two miles, and whose suburbs extend as &r as the 
port. On the landing-quay a captain lives who has always a 
carriage and two horses ready to drive travellers into the town. 
There are also one-horse vehicles, and even an omnibus. The 
former were already engaged ; the latter, we were told, drives so 
slowly, that nearly the whole time is lost on the road ; so I and 
two travelling companions hired the captain's carriage. The rain 

^ The prraence of American sliips in tbe port of Gottenburg is not to be 
wondered at, seeing that nearly three-fourths of all the iron exported &om 
Gottenburg id to America. — En. 
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poored in torrents on our heads; but this did not disturb us much. 
My two companions had business to transact, and curiosity at- 
tracted me. I did not at that time know that I should have 
occasion to visit this pretty little town again, and would not leave 
without seeing it. 

The suburbs are built entirely of wood, and contain many 
pretty one-story houses, surrounded, for the most part, by little 
gardens. The situation of the suburbs is very peculiar. Rocks, 
or little fields and meadows, often lie. between the houses ; the 
rocks even now and then cross the streets, and had to be Wasted 
» to form a road. The view from one of the hills over which the 
road to the town lies is truly beautiful. 

The town has two large squares : on the smaller one stands the 
large church ; on the larger one the town-hall, the post-office, and 
many pretty houses. In the town every thing is built of bricks. 
The river Ham flows through the large square, and increases the 
traffic by the many ships and barks running into it from the sea,, 
and bringing provisions, but principally fiiel, to market. Several 
bridges cross it. A visit to the well-stocked fish-market is also an 
interestiog feature in a short visit to this town. 

I entered a Swedish house for the first time here. I re- 
marked that the floor was strewed over with the fine points of the 
fir-trees, which had an agreeable odour, a more healthy one 
probably than any artificial perfiime. I found this custom pre- 
valent all over Sweden and Norway, but only in hotels and in the 
dwellings of the poorer classes. 

About eleven O'clock in the forenoon we continued ourjoumey^ 
We steered safely through the many rocks and shoals, and soon 
reached the open sea again. We did not stand out far from the 
shore, and saw several telegraphs erected on the rocks. We soon 
lost sight of Denmark on the left, and arrived at tbe fortress 
Friedrichsver towards evening, but could not see much of it. 
Here the so-called Scheren b^in, which extend sixty leagues, and 
form tiie Chzistian's Sound. By what I could see m the diift 
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twiligbt, the scene was beaatiM, Numerous islands, some merely 
consisting of bare rocks, others oveigrown with slender pines, sor** 
rounded us on all sides. But our pilot understood lus busmess 
perfectly, and steered us safely through to Sandesund, spite of the 
dark night. Here we anchored, for it would have been too 
dangerous to proceed. We had to wait here for the steamer from 
Bergen, which exchanged passengers with us. The sea was very 
rough, and this exchange was therefore extremely difficult to 
effect. Neither of the steamers would lower a boat ; at kst our 
steamer gave way, after midnight, and the terrified and wailing 
passengers were lowered mto it. I jAtied them from my heart, 
but fortunately no accident happened. 

Angnst 2l8t;, 

I could see the situation of Sandesund better by day; and 
found it to consist only of a few houses. The water is so hemmed 
in here that it scarcely attains the breadth of a stream ; but it 
soon widens again, and increases in beauty and variety with every 
yard. We seemed to ride on a beautiful lake ; for the islands lie 
so close to the mountains in the background, that they look like a 
continent, and the bays they form like the mouths of rivers. The 
next moment the scene changes to a succession of lakes, one 
coming close on the other ; and when the ship appears to be henuned 
in, a new opening is suddenly presented to the eye behind another 
island. The islands themselves are of a most varied character: 
some only consist of bare rocks, with now and then a pine ; some 
are richly covered with fields and groves ; and the shore presents 
so many fine scenes, that one hardly knows where to look in order 
not to miss any of the beauties of the scenery. Here are high 
mountains overgrown from the bottom to the summit with dark 
pine-groves ; there again lovely hills, with verdant meadows, fertile 
fields, pretty fimnsteads and yards; and on another side the 
mountains separate and form a beautifiil perspective of precipices 
and valleys. Sometimes I could follow the bend of a bay till it 
Bungled with the distant clouds; at .others we passed the most 
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beautiful valleys, dotted with little villages and towns. I cannot 
describe the beauties of the scenery in adequate terms : my words 
are too weak, and my knowledge too insignificant ; and I can only 
give an idea of my emotions, but not describe them. 

Near Walloe the coimtry grows less beautiful ; the mountains 
decrease into hills, and the water h not studded with islands* 
The little town itself is ahnost concealed behind the hills. A re- 
markable feature is tlie long row of wooden huts and houses ad< 
joining, which all belong to a salt- work established there. 

We entered one of the many little arms of the sea to reach 
the town of Moss. Its situation is beautiful, being built amphi- 
theatrically on a hillock which leans against a high mountain. A 
fine building on the sea-shore, whose portico rests upon pillars, is 
used for a bathing institution. 

A dock-yard, in which men-of-war are built at the expense of 
the state, is situated near the town of Horten, which is also pic* 
turesqudy placed. There does- not seem to be mudi work doing 
here, for I only saw one ship lying at anchor, and none on the 
stocks. About eight leagues beyond Horten a mountain rises m 
the middle of the sea, and divides it into two streams, uniting 
again beyond it, and forming a pretty view. 

We did not see Ghristiania till we were only ten leagues fix>m 
it. The town, the suburbs, the fortress, the newly-erected royal 
palace, the freemasons' lodge, &c., lie in a semicircle round the 
port, and are bounded by fields, meadows, woods, and hills, forming 
a deli^tfiil coup-d'oeiL It seems as if the sea could not part 
from such a lovely view, and runs in narrow streams, through hills 
and plams, to a great distance beyond the town. 

Towards eleven o'clock in the forenoon we reached the port 
of Ghristiania. We had come fix»m Sandesnnd in seven hours, 
and had stopped four times on the way ; but the boats with new 
comers, with merchandise and letters, had always been ready, had 
been received, and we had proceeded without any considerable 
delay. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

STAY IN CHBI8TIANIA. 

General description of the town — ^The palace — The parliament-house — The 
theatre — The university — Karnes of streets — Canals — Quays — Stores— 
Meeting of the Storthing or Paiiiament — Inoonvenient carriages — 
Beer-carts — Ladegardoen — Journey to Delemarken — Difficulty of tra- 
TeUing — Drammen — ^Beautiful scenery — ^Nature of the roads— Costume 
of the peasants — Kongsberg — Its sQver-mine — ^Water&ll of Labrafoss 
— Bolkesoe — Inconvoniencos of travelling in this district — Ldndosoe 
— Lake Foelsoe— Waterfall of RykanfiMBs — Haukaness — Maei — Over- 
charges in travelling — Mode of redress — Muni — Arrival at ChrisUania. 

My first care on arriving in this town was to find a countr3rwoman 
of mine who had been married to a lawyer here. It is said of 
the Viennese that they cannot live away from their StejAen's 
steeple ; but here was a proof of the contrary, for there are few 
couples living so happily as these friends, and yet they were nearly 
one thousand miles from St. Stephen's steeple.' 

I passed through the whole town on the way from the quay to 
the hotel, and thence to my friend. The town is not large, and 
not very pretty. The newly-built portion is the best, for it at least 
has broad, tolerably long streets, in which the houses are of brick, 
and sometimes large. In the by-streets I frequently found wooden 

» " St Stephen's steeple" is 450 feet high, bemg about 40 foet higher 
than St. Paul's, and forms part of St. Stephen's Cathedral in Vienna, a 
magnificent Gothic building, that dates as &r back as the twelfth century. 
Jt has a great bell, that weighs about eighteen tons, being more than 
jdouble the weight of the bell in St. Peter's at Bome, and four times the 
weight of the " Great Tom of Lincoln." The metal used consisted of can- 
nons taken from the Turks during their memorable sieges of Y ienna. The 
cathedral is 850. feet long and 200 wide, being leas than St. P&ul's In Lou* 
don, which is 510 feet long and 282 wide.— Ed. 
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barracks ready to &U. The square is large, bat irregular; and 
as it is used as a general market-place, it is also yery dirty. 

In the suburbs the houses are mostly built of wood. There 
are some rather pretty public buildings ; the finest among them 
are the royal castle and the fortress. They are built on little 
.elevations, and afford a beautiful view. The old royal palace is 
in the town, but not at all distinguishable from a common private 
house. The house in which the Storthing^ assembles is large, and 
its portico rests on pillars ; but the steps are of wood, as in all 
stone houses in Scandinavia. The theatre seemed large enough 
, for the population; but I did not enter it. The freemasons' lodge 
is one of the most beautiful buildings in the town ; it contains two 
large saloons, which are used for assemblies or festivities of various 
kinds, besides serving as the meeting-place of the freemasons. The 
university seemed almost too richly built; it is not finished yet, 
but is so beautiful that it would be an ornament to the largest 
capital. The butchers' market is also very pretty. It is of a semi- 
circular shape, and is surrounded by arched passages, in which 
the buyers stand, sheltered from the weath^. The whole edi- 
fice is built of bricks, left in their natural state, neither stuccoed 
with mortar nor. whitewashed. There are not many other 

b The Storthinff is the name given to the Nonregian parliament, which 
assembles once every three years at CSbxistiaaia. The time and place of 
meeting are fixed by law, and the king has no power to prevent or post- 
pone its assembly. It consists of about a hundred members, who divide 
themselves into two houses. The members must not be under thirty years 
of age, and must have lived for ten years in Norway. The electors are 
required to be twenty- five years of age, and to be either burgesses of a 
town, or to possess property of the annual value of 301, The members 
must possess the same qualification. The members of the Storthing are 
usually plain-spoken, sensible men, who have no desire to shine as orators, 
but who despatch with great native sagacity the business brought before 
them. This Storthing is the most independent legislative assembly in 
Europe ; for not only has the king no power to provent its meeting at the 
appointed time, but should he refuse to assent to any laws that are passed, 
these laws come into foroe without his assent^ provided they are paased by 
three successive parliaments. — En. 
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{lalaces or fine public buildings, and most of the bouses are one« 
storied. 

One of the features of the place— a custom which is of great 
use to the traveller, and prevails in all Scandinavian towns — ^is, 
that the names of the streets are affixed at every comer, so that 
the passer-by always knows where he is, without the necessity of 
askmg his way. 

Open canals run through the town; and on such nights as 
the almanac announces a fiill or bright moon the streets are not 
lighted. 

Wooden quays surround the harbour, on whidi several large 
warehouses, likewise built of wood, are situated ; but, like most of 
the houses, they are roofed with tiles. 

The arrangement and display of the stores are simple, and the 
wares very beautiful, though not of home manu&cture. Very 
few factories exist here, and every thing has to be imported. 

I was much shocked at the raggedly-clad people I met every 
where in the streets; the young men espedally looked very 
ragged. They rarely begged ; but I should not have been pleased 
to meet them alone in a retired street. 

I was fortunate enough to be in Christiania at the time when 
the Storthing was sitting. This takes place every three years ; 
the sessions commence in January or February, and usually last 
three months ; but so much business had this time accumulated, 
that the king proposed to extend the length of the session. To 
this fortmiate accident I owed the pleasure of witnessing some of 
the meetings. The king was expected to dose the proceedings 
in September.® 

c The present king of Sweden and Norway ia Oscar, one of the few for- 
tanate scions of those lowly fiimilies that were raised to royal pnower and 
dignity by Napoleon. His fiither, Bemadotte, was the son of an advocate, 
and entered the French army as a common soldier ; in that service he rose 
to the rank of marshal, and then became crown-prince, and ultimately king 
of Sweden. He died in 1844. The mother of Oscar was D^sir^e Clary, a 
sister of Julie Clary, wife of Joseph Bonaparte^ the elder brother of Napo* 
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The hall of meeting is long and large. Four rows of tapes* 
tried seats, one rising above the other, run lengthways along the 
hall, and afford room for eighty legislators. Opposite the benches 
a table stands on a raised platform, and at tins table the president 
and secretary sit. A gallery, which is open to the public, runs 
round the upper portion of the hall. 

Although I understood but little of the Norwegian language, I 
attended the meetings daily for an hour. I could at least dis- 
tinguish whether long or short speeches were made, or whether 
the orator spoke fluently. Unfortunately, the speakers I heard 
spoke the few words they mustered courage to deliver so slowly 
and hesitatingly, that I could not form a very favourable idea of 
Norwegian eloquence. I was told that the Storthing only con- 
tained three or four good speakers, and they did not display their 
talents during my stay. 

I have never seen such a variety of carriages as I met with 
here. The commonest and most incommodious are called Carriols. 
A carriol consists of a narrow, long, open box, resting between 
two immensely high wheels, and provided with a very smaU seat* 
You are squeezed into this contrivance, and have to stretch 
your feet forward. You are then buckled in with a leather apron 
as high as the hips, and must remain in this position, without 
moving a limb, from the beginning to the end of your riSe. A 
board is hung on behind the box for the coachman ; and from 
this perch he, in a kneeling or standing position, directs the horses, 

leon. This lady was asked in marriage by Napoleon himself, but her 
father refused his assent ; and instead of becoming an unfortunate empress 
of France, she became a fortimate queen of Sweden and Norway. Oscar 
was bom at Paris in 1799, and received his education chiefly in Hanover. 
He accompanied his father to Sweden in 1810, and ascended the throne on 
his fietther's death in 1844. In 1824 he married Josephine Beauhamois, 
daughter' of Prince Eugene, and grand-daughter of the brilliant and fas- 
cinating Josephine, the first and best wife of Napoleon. Oscar is much 
beloved by his subjects ; his administration is mild, just, and equable ; and 
his personal abilities and acquirements are far beyond the average of 
crowned heads. — Ed. 

N 
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tmless I3ie temporary resident of Hie box ikiOxM prefer to take the 
mns himseE As it is very impleasant to hear the quivering of 
the reins on one side and the smacking of die whip on the other^ 
evezy-one, men and women, oan drive. Besides these cartiols^ 
there are i^iaetons, <koschkas, hat no dosed vehides. 

The carts which are used for the trait^rt of beer are of a. 
very peculiar oongtruction. The consumption of heer in Chris- 
ttania is very great, and it is at once bottled when made, and not 
sold in casks. The carts for the trans^port of these bottles ccoisist 
id roomy oovered boxes about a foot and a half high, which are 
<Mvided into partitions like a eellaret, and in which many bottles 
can be easily and safely traasported from one part to another. 

Another species of basket, which the servants Tise to earry such 
articles as are damp or dirty, and which my readers will excuse 
my describing, is made of fine white tin, and provided with a 
hs^dle. Straw baskets are only used for bread, and for dry and 
deaa provisions. 

There are no public gardens or assembhes in Christiania, but 
numerous promenades ; indeed, every xoad from the town leads to 
the most beautiful scenery, and every hUi in the ne^hbourhood 
alfords the most delightM proi^)ects. 

Ladegardoen is the only spot which is cibeai resorted to by 
&e dtizens by carriage or on foot. It affinrds many and splendid 
views of the sea and its islands, of the surrounding mountains^ 
valleys, and pine and fir ^ves. The majority of the countiy^ 
houses are built here. They are generally small, but pretty, and 
surrounded by flower-gardens and ordiards. While there, I 
seemed to be far in the south, so green and v^dant was the 
scenery. The corn-fields alone betrayed the north. Not that 
the com was poor ; on the contrary, I foimd many ears bending 
to the ground tmd^ thek weight ; but now, towards the ead of 
August, most of it was standing uncut in the fields. 

Near the town stands a pine-grove, fi:om which one has splen- 
did views ; two monuments axe raised in it, but neither of them^ 
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are of importance : one is raised to the memory of a crown-prixkcei 
of Sweden, Chrisdan Augustus; the other to Count Hermann 
Wenel Jarbberg. 

^OlTltNEY TO I)£LEMABE£N. 

All I had hitherto seen in Norway had gratified me so much^ 
that I could not resist the temptation of a journey to the wildly 
romantic regions of Delemarken. I was indeed told that it would 
be a difficult undertaking for a female, alone and almost entirely 
ignorant of the language, to make h^ way through the peasantry* 
But I found no one to accompany me, and was determined to go ^ 
so I trusted to &te, and went alone. 

According to the inquiries I had instituted in respect to thi» 
jouxney, I anticipated that my greatest difficulties would arise 
£x>m llie absence of all institutions lor the speedy and comfortable 
progress of travellers. One is forced to possess a carriage, and 
to hire horses at every station. It is sometimes possible to hire a 
vehicle, but this generally consists only of a miserable peasant's 
cart I hired, therefore, a carriol for the whole journey, and a 
horse to the next station, the townlet of Drammen, distant about 
twenty-four miles. 

On the 25th August, at three o'dock in the afternoon, I left: 
Christiania, squeezed myself into my carriage, and, following the 
example of Norwegian dames, I seized the reins. I drove as if I 
had been used to it from in&ncy. I turned right and left, and 
my horse galloped and trotted gaily on. 

The road to Drammen is exquisite, and would affi)rd rich sub- 
jects for an artist All the beauties of nature are here oom^ 
bined in most perfect harmony. The richness and variety of the 
scenery are almost oppressive, and would be an inexhaustible sub* 
ject lor the painter. The vegetation is much richer than I had 
hoped to find it so &r north; every hill, every rook, is ahaded by 
verdant foliage; the green of the meadows was ofincopaparabU^ 
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freshness ; the grass was intermingled with flowers and herbs, and 
the oom-Mds bent under their golden weight 

I have been in many countries, and have seen beautiful dis- 
tricts; I have been in Switzerland, in Tyrol, in Italy, and in 
Salzburg ; but I never saw such peculiarly beautiful scenery as I 
found here : the sea every where intruding and following us to 
Drammen ; here forming a lovely lake on which boats were tock- 
ing, there a stream rushing through hills and meadows ; and then 
agam, the splendid expanse dotted with proud three-masters and 
with countless islets. After a five hours' ride through rich valleys 
and splendid groves, I reached the town of Drammen, which hes 
on the shores of the sea and the river Stoni Elf, and whose vici- 
nity was announced by tfie beautiful country-houses ornamenting 
the approach to it. 

A long, well-built wooden bridge, famished with beautiful iron 
paHsadiDgs, leads over the liver. The town of Drammen has 
pretty streets and houses, and above 6000 inhabitants. The hotel 
where I lodged was pretty and clean. My bedroom was a large 
room, with which the most &stidious might have been contented. 
The supper which they provided for me was, however, most 
frugal, consisting only of soft-boiled ^gs. They gave me neither 
salt nor. bread with them, nor a spoon ; nothing but a knife and 
fork. And it is a mystery to me how soft eggs can be eaten 
without bread, and with a knife and fork. 

August 25th. 

r 

I hired a fresh horse here, with which I proceeded to Eongs- 
berg, eighteen miles farther. The first seven miles afforded a 
repetition of the romantic scenery of the previous day, with the 
exception of the sea. But instead I had the beautiful river, until 
I had ascended a hiU, from whose summit I overlooked a large 
and apparently populous valley, filled with groups of houses and 
sin^e farms. It is strange that there are very few large towns in 
Norway ; every peasant builds his house in the midst of his fields. 
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Beyond this bill the scenery grows more monotonous. The 
mountains are lower, the valley narrower, and the road is enclosed 
by wood or rocks. One peculiarity of Norwegian rocks is theii 
humidity. The water penetrates through countless fissures, but 
only in sucb small quantities as to cover the stones with a kind of 
veil. When the sun shines on these wet sur£su;es of rock> of 
which there are many and large ones, they shine like mirrors. 

Delemarken seems to be tolerably populous. I often met with 
solitary peasant-buts in the large gloomy forests, and they gave 
some life to the monotonous landscape. The industry of the Nor- 
wegian peasant is very great ; for every spot of earth, even on the 
steepest precipices, bore potatoes, barley, or oats; their houses 
also look cheerful, and were painted for the most part of a brick- 
red colour. 

I found the roads very good, especially the one from Chris- 
tiania to Drammen ; and the one from Drammen to Kongsberg 
was not very objectionable. There is such an abundance of wood 
in Norway, that the streets on eacb side are fenced by wooden 
endosuries; and every field and meadow is similarly protected 
against the intrusion of cattle, and the miserable roads through 
the woods are even covered with round trunks of trees. 

The peasantry in this district have no peculiar costume ; only 
the bead-covering of the females is curious. They wear a lady's 
hat, such as was &shionable in the last century, ornamented with 
a bunch behind, and with an immense shade in front. They are 
made of any material, generally of the remains of old garments ; 
and only on Sundays better ones, and sometimes even silk ones, 
make their appearance. 

In the neighbourhood of Kongsberg this head-dress is no longer 
worn. There they wear little caps like the Suabian peasantry, 
petticoats commencing under the shoulders, and very short spen- 
cers : a very ugly costume, the whole figure being spoilt by the 
short waist. 

The town of Kongsberg is rather extended^ and is beautifully 
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situated on a hill in the centre of a splendid wooded valley. It is, 
like all the towns in Norway except Chiistiania, built of wood ; 
but it has sumy pretty, neat houses and some bcoad streets. 

The stream Stoni Elf flows past the town, and forms a small 
but very picturesque waterfall a little below the bridge. What 
pleased me most was the colour of the water as it surged over the 
rock It was about noon as J drove across the bridge ; the sun 
illuminated the whole country around, and the waves l»:eaking 
Sigainst the rocks seemed by this light of a beautiful pale-yefiow 
colour, so that they resembled fluid masses of pure transparent 
amber. 

Two remarkable sights claimed my attention at Kongsberg, — 
a rich silver-mine, and a splendid water&U called the Labrafoss. 
But as my time was limited, and I could only remain a few hours 
in Kongsberg, I jMreferred to see the water&ll and believe the 
accounts of the silver<mine; which were, that the deepest shaft 
was eight hundred feet below the sur&ce, and that it was most 
difficult to remain there, as the cold, the smoke, and the powder* 
smell had a very noxious effect on the traveller accustomed to 
light and air. 

I therefore hired a horse and drove to the Ml, which is 
Bituated in a narrow pass about four miles from Kongsberg. The 
river collects ia a quiet calm basin a Mttle distance above the M, 
and then rushes over the steep predpiee with a sudd^i bound. 
The considerable depth of the M and the quantity of water 
snake it a very imposing sight. This is increased by a gigantic 
rock planted like a wall in the lower basm, and opposiog its body 
to the progress of the hurrying waters. The waves rebound from 
the rock, and, collecting in mighty masses, rush over it, forming 
several smaller waterMLs in their course. 

I watched it from a high rock, and was nevertheless covered by 
the spray to such a d^ee, that I sometimes could, scarcely oj^n my 
eyes. My guide then took me to the lower part of the M, so that 
I might have a view of it from all sides ; and each view seemed 
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different aad more splendid. I peroeived the same yellow trans- 
parent colour which I bad remarked in the &I1 at Eongsberg in 
the waters which dashed over the rock and were illuminated by 
the sun. I imagine it ajises from the rock, which is every where 
of a brownish-zed colour, for the water itself was dear and pure. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon I lefk Kon^berg, and drove 
to Bolkesoe, a instance of eighte^ miles. It was by no means a 
beautiful or an agreeable drive ; for th^ road was veiy bad, and 
took me through passes and valleys, across woods and over steep 
mountains, while the night was dark and unilluminated by the 
moon. The thought involuntarily entered my mind, how easily 
my guide, who sat close behind me on the vehicle, could put me 
out of the world by a gentle blow, and take possession of my 
effects. But I had confidence in the upright character of the 
Norwegians, and drove on q,uietly, devoting my attention entirely 
to the reins of my httle steed, which I had to lead with a sure 
band over hill and valley, over ruts and stones, and alcmg preci- 
pices. I heard no sound but the rushing of the mountain-river» 
which leaped, dose beside us, over the rocks« and was heard rush- 
ing in the far distance. 

We did not arrive at Bolkesoe until ten o'doek at night. 
When we stopped before an insignificant-looking peasant's cot, and 
I remembered my Icelandic night-aecommodations, whose exterior 
this resembled, my courage failed me ; but I was agreeably disap- 
pointed when the peasant's wife led me up & broad staircase into 
a large dean chamber furnished with several good beds, some 
benches, a table, a box, and an iron stove. I found equal com- 
forts on all the stations of my journey. 

There are no proper hotek or posthouses on the little-fre- 
quented Norwegian roads ; but the wealthy peasants undertake the 
duties of both. I would, however, advise every traveller to pro- . 
vide himself with bread and other provisions for the trip ; for his 
peasant-host rardy can furnish him with these. His cows are on 
the hills during the summer ; fowls are £Eur too great a luxury foe 
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him ; and Ms bread is scarcely eatable : it conasts of large round 
cakes, scarcely half an inch thick, and very hard ; or of equally 
large cakes scarcely as thick as a knife, and quite dry. The only 
eatables I found were fish and potatoes ; and wheneyer I could 
stay for several hours, they fetched milk for me fix)m the hills. 

The travelling conveniences are still more unattainable ; but 
these I will mention in a future chapter, when my experience will 
be a little more extensive. 

Aiigast26th. 

I could not see the situation of the town of Bolkesoe till day- 
light to-day, for when I arrived the darkness of night concealed 
it. It is situated in a pretty wooded vale, on a little hill at whose 
foot lies a beautiful lake of the same name. 

The road from here to Tindosoe, about sixteen miles, is not 
practicable for vehicles, and I therefore lefi my carriol here and 
proceeded on horseback. The country grows more quiet and unin- 
habited, and the vallejrs become real chasms. Two lakes of con- 
siderable size form an agreeable variety to the wildness of the 
scenery. The larger one, called the Foelsoe, is of a regular form, 
and above two miles in diameter ; it is endrcled by picturesque 
mountains. The effect of the shadows which the pine-covered 
mountain-tops throw on the lakes is particularly attractive. I 
rode along its shores for more than an hour, and had leisure to 
see and examine every thing very accurately, for the horses here 
travel at a very slow pace. The reason of this is partly that the 
guide has no horse, and walks beside you in a very sleepy man- 
ner ; the horse knows its master's peculiarities by long experience, 
and is only too willing to encourage him in his slow, dull pace. I 
spent more than five hours in reaching Tindosoe. My next object of 
interest was the celebrated waterfall of Rykanfoss, to reach which 
we had to cross a large lake. Although it had rained incessantly 
for an hour, and the sky looked threatening, I at once hired a boat 
•with two rowers to continue my journey without interruption ; for 
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I anticipated a storm, and then I should not have found a boat- 
man who would have ventured a voyage of four or five hours on 
this dangerous lake. In two hours my boat was ready, and I 
started in the pouring rain, but rejoiced at least at the absence of 
fog, which would have concealed the beauties of nature which sur- 
rounded me. The lake is eighteen miles long, but in many parts 
only from two to three miles wide. It is surrounded by moun- 
tains, which rise in terraces without the least gap to admit a dis- 
tant view. As the mountains are nearly all covered with dark fir- 
groves, and overshadow the whole breadth of the narrow lake, 
the water seems quite dark, and almost black. This lake is dan- 
gerous to navigate on account of the many rocks rising perpendi- 
cularly out of the water, which, in a storm, shatter a boat dashed 
against them to pieces, and the passengers would find an inevitable 
grave in the deep waters. We had a fresh and a favourable 
breeze, which blew us quickly to our destination. One of the 
rocks on the coast has a very loud echo. 

An island about a mile long divides the lake into equal parts ; 
and when we had passed it, the landscape became quite peculiar. 
The mountains seemed to push before each other, and try whose 
foot should extend farthest into the sea. This forms numerous 
lovely bays ; but few of them are adapted for landing, as the dan- 
gerous rocks seem to project every where. 

The little dots of field and meadow which seem to hang 
against the rock, and the modest cottages of the peasants, which 
are built on the points of the most dangerous precipices, and over 
which rocks and stones tower as mountains, present a very curious 
appearance. The most fearfiil rocks hang over the huts, and 
threaten to crush them by falling, which would inevitably carry 
cottage and field with them into the sea. It is difficult to say 
whether the boldness or the stupidity of the peasants induces them 
to choose such localities for theur dwellings. 

From the mountains many rivers flow into the lake, and form 
beautiful Ms. This might only have been the case at that time. 
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because it was rauiing ioceBsaiitiiy » and the water poured down ftom 
all sides, so that the mountaiDS seemed embroidered with siLver 
threads. It was a beautifol sight ; but I would willingly have re- 
linquished it for a day of sunshine. It is no trifle to be exposed 
to such a shower-bath from morning till night ; I was wet through, 
and had no hope for better weather, as the sky was douded all 
round. My perseveraiice was nearly exhausted; and I was on 
the point of relinquishing the purpose of my journey, — the sight of 
the highest Norwegian waterM, — when it occurred to me that the 
bad weather was most &yoarable for my plan, as each drop of 
water would increase the i^lendour of the water&Jl. 

After three houxa and a half's rowing we reached Haukaness^ 
am-See, where it is usual to stop a night, as there is a pretty farm 
here, and tiie distance from the £aJl is still considerable. 

August 27th. 

My first care in the morning was the weather ; it was un- 
changed, and the expeiienced peasants prophesied that it would 
remain wet. As I would not return nor wait for better weather, 
i could only take to my boat again, put on my half-dried doak, 
and row on boldly. 

The termination of the lake, which we soon reached, was 
already suffident to compensate for my perseverance. A high 
mountain advances iato the lake, and divides it mto two beautiful 
bays. We entered the left bay, and landed at Mael, which lies 
at the mouth of the river Bykaness. The distance from Haukaness 
is a little more than two nules. I had to mount a horse to reach 
the waterfall, which was yet deven miles distant. The road runs 
through a narrow valley, which gradually narrows still more until 
it can only contain the river '^ and the traveller is obliged to ascend 
the hdglits and grope on along the sides of the mountains. Below 
in the vale he sees the foam of the waves surging against the rocks ; 
they flow like a narrow band of silver ia the deep chasm. Some- 
times the path is so high that one neithea: sees q(»: hears the nvor* 
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The last half mile has to be journeyed on foot, and goes past spots 
which are really dangerous ; numerous waterfalls rush &om the 
mountain-sides, and have to be crossed on paths of tree-trunks 
laid alongside each other ; and roads scarcely a foot wide lead along 
giddy precipices. But the traveller may trust unhesitatingly to 
his guide's arm, who has hitherto led every one in safety to his 
destination. 

The road firom Haukaness to the waterfall must be the finest 
that can be imagined on a bright sunny day ; for I was enchanted 
with the wildly-romantijc scenery in spite of the incessant rain and 
my wet clothes, and would on no consideration have missed this 
sight. Unfortunately the bad weather increased, and thick fogs 
rolled down into the valleys. The water flowed down &om the 
mountains, and transformed our narrow path into a brook, through 
which we had to wade ankle-deep in water. At last we reached 
the spot which afforded the best view of the Ml. It was yet free 
Irom mist, and I could still admire the extraordinary beauty of 
the fall and its quantity of water. I saw the immense mountain- 
rock which closes the valley, the tremendous pillar of water which 
dashes over it, and rebounds from the rock projecting in the 
centre of the fall, filling the whole valley with clouds of spray, 
and concealing the depth to which it descends. I saw this, one of the 
rarest and of the most magnificent of natural beauties ; but alas, I 
saw it only for a moment, and had scarcely time to recover from the 
surprise of the first view when I lost it for ever I I was not des- 
tined to see the sbgle grandeurs of the Ml and of the surrounding 
scenery, and was Mn to be content with one look, one glance. 
Impenetrable mists rolled from all sides into the wild glen, and 
shrouded every thing in complete darkness ; I sat on a piece of 
rock, and gazed hr two hours sted&stly at the spot where a &int 
jQutline of the fall was scarcely distastguishable through the mist ; 
sometimes this faint trace even wb» lost, and I eould perceive its 
•vicinity only by the dreadful sounds of the Ml, mi by the trem^ 
bling of the rock beneath my feet. 
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After I had gazed, and hoped, and raised my eyes entreatingly 
to heaven for a single ray of sunshine, all in vain, I had at last to 
determine on my return. I left my post almost with tears in my 
eyes, and turned my head more hackwards than forwards as we 
left the spot. At the least indication of a dealing away of the 
fog I should have returned. 

But I retired farther and &rther from it till I reached Mael 
again, where I sadly entered my boat, and proceeded uninter- 
ruptedly to Tindosoe. I anived there towards ten o'clock at 
night. The wet, the cold, the want of food, and, above all, the 
depressed and disappointed state of my mind, had so affected me, 
that I went to bed with a slight attack of fever, and feared that I 
should not be able to continue my journey on the following day. 
But my strong constitution triumphed over every thing, and at 
five o'clock in the morning I was ready to continue my journey to 
Bolkesoe on horseback. 

I was obliged to hurry for fear of missing the departure of the 
steamer from Christiania. The journey to Delemarken had been 
represented to me as much shorter than I found it in reality ; for 
the constant waiting for horses, boats, guides, &c. takes up very 
much time. 

August 28th. 

I had ordered my horse to be ready at five o'clock, but was 
obliged to wait for it until seven o'clock. 

Although I made only a short trip into the interior, I had 
sufficient opportunities for experiencing the extortions and incon- 
veniences to which a traveller is liable in Norway. No country 
in Europe is so much in its in&ncy as regards all conveniences for 
locomotion. It is true that horses, carriages, boats, &c. can be 
had at every station, and the law has fixed the price of these 
commodities ; but every thing is in the hands of the peasants and 
the publicans, and they are so skilled in tormenting the traveller 
by their intentional slowness, that he is compelled to pay the two- 
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fold tax, in order to proceed a little more quickly. The stations 
are short, being rarely above five or six miles, and one is there- 
fore constantly changing horses. Arrived at a station, it either 
happens that there is really no horse to be had, or that this is an 
ostensible excuse. The traveller is told that the horse has to be 
fetched from the moimtain, and that he can be served in one and 
a half or two hours. Thus he rides one hour, and waits two. 
It is also necessary to keep the tariff, as every trifle, the saddle, 
the carriage, the harness, fetching the horse, the boat, &c., has to 
be paid for extra ; and when the traveller does not know the fixed 
prices, he is certain to be dreadfully imposed upon. At every 
station a book lies, containing the legal prices ; but it is written 
in the language of the district, and utterly unintelligible to the 
stranger. Into this book, which is examined by the judge of the 
district every month, one may enter complaints against the pea- 
sant or publican ; but they do not seem to fear it, for the guide 
who accompanied me to the hU of Eykanfoss endeavoured to 
cheat me twice in the most bare&ced manner, by charging me six- 
fold for the use of the saddles and the fetching of the horse. 
When I threatened to inscribe my complaint in the book, he 
seemed not to care, and insisted on his demand, till I was obliged 
to pay him. On my return to Mad, I kept my word, asked for 
the book, and entered my complaint, although I was alone with 
all the peasants. It was not so much the money which annoyed 
me, as the shameless imposition. I am of opinion that every one 
should complain when he is wronged ; if it does not benefit him, 
it will make the matter more easy for his successor. 

I must confess, in justice to the peasants, that they were very 
indignant when I told them of the dishonesty of their countryman, 
and did not attempt to prevent my complaint. 

To conclude my journey, I need only remark that, although 
the rain had ceased, the sky was still covered with clouds, and 
the country shrouded in mist. I therefore took the shorter road 
to Ghiistiania, by which I had come, although I thereby missed a 
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beautifiil district, where I should, as I was told, have seen tiie 
most splendid perq)ectiyo views in Norway. This wotdd have 
been on the road from Eoi^berg over Kroxleben to Christiania. 
The finest part is near Eroxlebeo. 

But the time was too short to take this round, and I returned 
by way of Drammen. In the village of Mom, about ^ve miles 
irom Kongsberg, where I arrived at seven o'clock in the evenings 
the amiable host wished to keep me waiting again two hours for 
a horse; and as this would probably have happened at every 
station, I was obliged to hire a horse for the whole distance to 
Christiania, at a tfaredidd price. I Aept here for a few hours, 
left in the night at one o'clock, and arrived at Christiania the 
following afternoon at two. 

On this journey I found all those peofde very kind and obliging 
with whom I came into no sort of pecuniary rdation ; but the 
hosts, the boatmen, the drivers, the guides, were as selfish and 
grasping as in any other country. I believe that kindness and 
disinterestedness would only be found in any district by him who 
has the good fortune to be the first traveller. 

This httle excursiim was very dear ; and yet I think I could 
now travd cheaply even in this country, universally acknowledged 
to be dear. I would go with the steamer aloi^ the coast to 
Hammerfest, buy a little vehicle and a good hone there, and then 
travel pleasantly, and without annoyance^ dirough the whole 
country. But for a fiunily who wished to travel in a comfortable 
covered carriage, it would be incalculably dear, and in many parts 
impossible, on account of the bad roads. 

The Norw^iian peasantry are strong and robust, but their 
features are not the most comely, and they seemed neither 
wealthy nor cleanly. They were gaierally veiy poorly dad, and 
always barefooted Theu: cottages, built of wood and covered 
with tiles, are more roomy tlian those of the Icelanders ; but they 
are never^less dirty and wretched A weakness of the Nor- 
wcjgians is their fondness for coffee, whidi th^ drink without 
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milk or sugar. The old women, as well as the men, smoke their 
pipes morning and night 



From Christiama to Eongsberg is about . 

From Eongsberg to the water&ll Labrafoss 

From Eongsberg to Bolkosoe 

From Bolkosoe to Tindosoe 

From Tindosoe across the lake to Mael 

From Mael to the waterfaJl Bykaa&iss 



Miles. 

. 41 

. 5 

. 14 

. 16 

. 16 

. 11 



103 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JOTIBNEY FBOM GHBISTIANIA TO STOCKHOLM. ' 

I>eparture from Cliristiania — Voyage to Gottenburg — King Oscar and his 
son — Dress of peasant-girls — Detention in Gottenburg — Overcrowding 
of steamer — ^Voyage on canals — ^Waterfidls of TrollhStta— Wennersee — 
Wennersborg— Storm — Island of Eken — Bromoe — ^Vikensee — Omberg 
mountain — Passage of the locks — ^Dresses of the people — ^Arrival at the 
Baltic — ^Passage of MSlarsee — ^Eric*s hat — Swedish female-porters. 

August 30th. 

At seven o'clock this monung I left Christiama, accompanied by 
the good wishes of my oomitry woman and her hnsband, and went 
back to Gottenburg by the same steamer which had brought me 
thence ten days before. I need only mention the splendid view of 
a portion of Christian's Sound — also called Fiord — ^which I lost on 
the former journey from the darkness of the night. We passed it 
in the afternoon. The situation of the little town of Lauervig is 
superb. It is built on a natural terrace, bordered in the back- 
ground by beautiful mountains. In front, the fortress of Fried- 
richsver lies on a mountain surrounded by rocks, on which little 
watch-towers are erected ; to the left lies the vast expanse of sea. 
We were delayed an hour at Friedrichsver to transfer the 
travellers for Bergen* to a vessel waiting for them, as we had 

» Bergen is a town of about twenty-five thousand inhabitants, situated 
near the Kons Fiord, on the west coast of Norway, and distant about 350 
miles from Christiania. It is the seat of a bishopric, and a place of very 
considerable trade, its exports being chiefly fish. It has given its name to 
a county and a township in the state of New Jersey. There are three 
other Bergens, — one in the island of Bugon, one in the Netherlands, and 
another in tne electorate of Hesse. — Ed. 
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Stopped on our previous journey at Sandesund for the same pur* 
pose. 

This is the last view in the fiord; for now we steered into 
the open sea, and in a few honrs we had lost sight of land. We 
saw nothing bat land and water till we arrived the next morning 
at the Scheren, and steered for Gottenburg. 

August 31st. 

The sea had been rough all night, and we therefore reached 
Gottenburg three hours later than usual. In this agitated sea, 
the surging of the breakers against the many rocks and islets near 
Gottenburg has a very curious effect. 

The few travellers who could keep on their feet, who did not 
suffer from sea-sickness, and remained on deck, spoke much of 
the dangerous storm. I had frequently marvelled to hear people 
who had made a journey, if it were even only a short one of forty 
to sixty leagues, relate of some fearful storm they had witnessed. 
Now I comprehended the reason, when I heard the travellers be- 
side me call the brisk breeze, which only occasioned what seamen 
call a little swell, a dreadful storm ; and they will probably tell 
at home of the dangers they have passed. Storms are, fortunately, 
not so frequent I have travelled many thousand leagues, and 
have often met with stormy weather, especially on the passage 
from CJopenhagen to Iceland; but I only experienced one real 
storm, but a violent and dangerous one, as I was crossing the 
Black Sea to Constantinople in April 1842. 

We arrived at Gottenburg at nine instead of at six o'clock 
in the morning. I landed at once, to make the celebrated trip 
through the locks, over the waterMs of Trollhatta, with the next 
Stockhohn steamer. By the junction of the river Gotha with 
some of the interior lakes, this great construction crosses the 
whole country, and connects the North Sea with the Baltia 

I found the town of Gottenburg very animated, on account 
of the presence of the king of Sweden, who was spending a few 
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d&ys here on his way to Chriatiaiiia to ^ antogae the Storthing. 
I arrived on a Sunday, and the king, with his son, were in the 
diurch. The streets swarmed with human heings, all crowding 
towards the cathedral to catch a glimpse of his majesty on his 
departure. I, of course, mingled with the crowd, and was £)r* 
tunate enough to see the king and i«ince come ont of the chnidi, 
enter their carriage, and drive away very near to me. Both 
were handsome, amiahle-looking men. The people rushed after 
iJie carriage, and eagerly caught the Mendly hows of the intelli- 
gent Either and his hopeful son ; they followed him to his palace, 
and stationed themselves in front of it, impatiently longing for the 
moment when the royal pair would appear at a window. 

I could not have arrived at a more &vourahle time ; for every 
one was in holiday attire, and the military, the dergy, the offi- 
cials, citizens and people, were all exerting themselves to the lit- 
most to do honour to their king. 

I noticed two peasant-girls among the crowd who were pecu* 
'Harly dressed. They wore hlack petticoats reaching half way 
down the calf of the leg, red stockings, red spensers, and white 
chemises, with long white sleeves ; a kerchief was tied round the 
head. Some of the citizens' wives wore caps like the Suabian 
caps, covered by a little black, embroidered veil, which, however, 
left the face free. 

Here, as in Copenhagen, I noticed boys of t^ to twelve years 
oof age among the drummers, and in the bands of the military. 

The king remained this day and the next in Gottenburg, and 
-continued his journey on the Tuesday. On the two evenings of 
his stay the windows in the town were ornamented with wreaths 
of fresh flowers, interspersed with lighted tapers. Some houses 
displayed transparencies, which, however, did not place the in- 
ventive powers of the amiable Gottenburgers in a very &vourable 
light. They were all alike, consisting of a tremendous (Oscar)> 
surmounted by a royal crown. 

I was detained four days in Gottenburg; and small considera- 
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lion seems to be paid to the speedy tnaiiq^Mnt of travellers in Swe> 
den. The steamer for Stockhohn started on the day I amyed 
from Christiania, but imfortonately at five o'dock in the morning; 
and as in the month ci September only two steamers go in tiie 
week to Stockhohn, I was compelled to wait till Thursday. The 
time hong heavily on my hands ; for I had seen the town itself, 
and the splendid views on the hills between the suburbs, during 
my former visit to the town, and the other portions only consbted 
of bare rocks and dif^, which were of no interest 

Septambor 4th, 

The press of travelers was so great this time, that two days 
before the departure the cabins were all engaged ; several ladies 
and gentlemen who would not wait for the next steamer were 
compelled to be satisfied with the deck; and I was among them ; 
for the probability of such a crowd of passengers had not occurred 
to me, and I applied for a place only two days before our de- 
parture. During the journey fresh passengers were taken in 
at every station, and the reader may conceive the misery of the 
poor citizens unused to such hardships. Every one sought a 
shelter for the night, and the little cabins of the engineer and 
steersman were given up to some, while others crept into the 
passages, or squatted down on the steps of the stairs leading to 
the cabins. A place was offered to me in the engineer's cabin ; 
but as three or four other persons were to share the apartment 
calculated only for one person, I preferred to bivouac night and day 
upon deck. One of the gentlemen was kind enough to laid me a 
thick doak, in which I could wrap myself; and so I slept much 
more comfortably under the high canopy of heaven than my com' 
panions did in their sweating-room. 

The arrangements in the vessels navigating the G5tha canal 
are by no means the best. The first dass is very comfinrtaUe, and 
the calnn-place is ^Tided into pretty light diviflions for two per^ 
sons ; but the second class is all the more nncomfortaUe: it 
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cabin is used for a oommon dimng-room by day, and by night 
hammocks are slmig up in it for sleeping accommodation. The 
arrangements for the luggage are worse sdlL The canal-boats, 
having only a very small hold, trunks, boxes, portmanteaus, &c. 
are heaped up on the deck, not fsistened at all, and very insuf- 
fidentiy protected against rain. The consequence of this care- 
lessness on a journey of five or six days was, that the rain and 
the high waves of the lakes frequently put the after-deck several 
inches under water, and then the luggage was wetted through. 
It was worse stiU in a squall on the Wenner lake ; for while the 
ship was rather roughly tossed about, many a trunk lost its equi- 
librium and fell from its high position, frequently endangering the 
safety of the passengers' heads. The &res are, however, very 
cheap, which seemed doubly strange, as the many locks must 
cause considerable expense^ 

And now hi the journey itself. We started at five o'clock in 
the morning, and soon arrived in the river Gbtha, whose shores 
for the first few miles are fiat and bare. The valley itself is 
bounded by bare, rocky hills. After about nine miles we came 
to the town of Kongelf, which is said to have 1000 inhabitants. 
It is so situated among rocks, that it is almost hidden firom view. 
On a rock opposite the town are the ruins of the fortress Bogus. 
Now the scenery begins to be a little more diversified, and forests 
are mingled with the bleak rocks ; little valleys appear on both 
the shores ; and the river itself, here divided by an islet, frequently 
expands to a considerable breadth. The peasants' cottages were 
larger and better than those in Norway; they are generally 
painted brick-red, and are often built in groups. 

The first lock is at.Lilla Edet: there are five here; and while 
the ship passes through them, the passengers have Idsure to admire 
the contiguous low, but broad and voluminous Ml of the Gotlm. 

This first batch of locks in the canal extends over some dis- 
tance past the fall, and they are partly blasted out of the rock, or 
built of stone. The river past Akestnm flows as through a beaa- 
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tiM park ; the valley is hemmed in by fertile hills, and leaves 
space, only for the stream and some picturesque paths winding 
along its shores, and through the pine-groves descending to its 
banks. 

In the afternoon we arrived at the celebrated locks near 
Trollhatta. They are of gigantic construction, which the largest 
states would be honoured in completing, and which occasion sur* 
prise when found in a country ranking high neither in extent nor 
in influence. There are eleven locks here, which rise 112 feet 
in a space of 3500 feet. They are broad, deep, blasted out of 
the rock, and walled round with fine freestone. They resemble 
the smgle steps of a giant's staircase ; and by this name they might 
fitly rank as one of the wonders of the world. Lock succeeds 
lock, mighty gates close them, and the large vessel rises miracu* 
lously to the giddy heights in a wildly romantic country. 

Scarcely arrived at the locks, the traveller is surrounded by a 
crowd of boys, who offer theb services as guides to the waterfells 
near Trollhatta. There is abundance of time for this excursion ; 
for the passage of the ship through the many locks occupies three 
to four hours, and the excursion can be made in half the time. 
Before starting, it is, however, advisable to dimb the rock to 
which the locks ascend. A pavilion is erected on its summit, and 
the view from it down over all the locks is exceedingly fine. 

Pretty paths hewn out of the wood lead to Trollhatta, which 
is charmingly situated in a lovely valley, surrounded by woods 
and hills, on the shore of a river, whose white foaming waves con* 
trast strongly with the dark foliage of the overshadowing groves. 
The canal, which describes a large semicircle round the chief 
stream, glitters in the distance ; but the highest locks are quite 
concealed behind rocks; we could neither observe the opening 
of the gates nor the rising of the water in them, and were there- 
fore surprised when suddenly the masts and then the ship itself 
rose from the depth. An invisible hand seemed to raise it up 
between the rocks. 
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The Ms of tlie river are less distbguidifid fixr their hei^ 
than fer their diyersity and their vohmies of water. The prin* 
dpal arm <:^ the river is divided at the point of dedine into two* 
equal falls by a little island of rock. A long narrow suspension- 
bridge l^ds to this island, and hangs over the fedl ; but it is such 
a weak, £rail oonstmction, that one person only can cross it at' 
a time. The owner of this daDgerous path keeps it private, and 
imposes a toll of about 3^ on all passengers. 

A peculiar sensation oppresses the traveler crossing the slender 
path. He sees the stream tearing onwards, breaking itself on the 
joojecting rock, and &11 surging into the abyss ; he sees Ihe boiling 
waves beneath, and feels the bridge vibrate at every footst^, and 
timidly hastens to reach the island, not taking breath to look 
around until he has found footing on the firm island. A solid 
rock projects a little over the faQ, and affords him a safe position, 
whence he sees not only the two Mis on either side, but also 
several others formed above and below his point of view. The 
scene is so enchanting, that it is difficult to tear oneself away. 

Beyond TroUhatta the river expands almost to a lake, and is 
separated into many arms by the numerous islands. The shores 
lose their beauty, being flat and unint^esting. 

We unfortunatdy did not readi the i^endid Wennenee, 
which is from forty-flve to sixty-flve miles long, and proportionally 
broad, until evening, when it was already too dark to admire the 
scenery. Our ship remained some hours before the insignificant 
village Wennersborg. 

We had met six or seven steamers on our journey, which all 
belonged to Swedish or Norwegian merchants ; and it afforded us a 
peculiarly interesting laght to see these sMps ascend and descend 
in the high locks. 

September 5tli. 

As we were leaving Wennersboi^ kte on the previous ni^t, 
and were cruising about the sea, a contrary wind, <xr rather • 
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squall, arose, which would have sigiufied litlie to a good vessel^ 
hut to which our small ship was not equaL The poor captain 
tried in yain to navigate the steamer across the lake ; he was at 
last compelled to give up the attempt, to return and to cast anchor* 
We lost our hoat during this storm ; a high wave dashed over the 
deck and swept it away : it had prohably been as well fiistened as 
our boxes and trunks. 

Though it was but nme o'clock in the morning, our captain 
declared that he could not proceed durmg the day, but that if the 
weather became more favourable, he would start again about mid- 
night. Fortunately a fishing-boat ventured to come alongside, and 
some of the passengers landed. I was among them, and made 
use of this opportunity to visit some cottages lying at the edge of 
a wood near the lake. They were very small, but consisted of 
two chambers, which contaiped several beds and other furniture ; 
the people were also somewhat better dad than the Norwegians. 
Their food too was not so unpalatable ; they boiled a thick mess 
of coarse black flour, which was eaten with sweet milL 

September 6ih. 

We raised anchor at one o'clock in the morning, and in about 
Ave hours arrived at the island Eken, which consists entirely of 
rock, and is surrounded by a multitude of smaller islets and difi^. 
This is one of the most important stations in the lake. A large 
wooden warehouse stands on the shore, and in it is stored the 
merchandise of the vicinity intended for export ; and in return it 
receives the cargo from the ships. There are always several 
vessels lying at anchor here. 

We had now to wind through a cluster of islands, till we 
again reached the open lake, which, however, was only remark- 
able for its size* Its shores are bare and monotonous, and only 
dotted here and there with woods or low hills ; the distant view 
even is not at all noteworthy. One of the finest views is the 
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tolerably large castle of Leko, wMch lies on a rock, and is sur- 
rounded by fertile groves. 

Further off rises the Kinne Eulle,^ to which the traveller's 
attention is directed, because it is saud to afford an extended view, 
not only over the lake, but &rinto the country. A curious grotto 
h said to exist in this hill ; but un&rtunately one loses these sights 
suice the establishment of steamers, for we fly past every object 
of interest, and the longest journey will soon be described in a few 
words. 

A large glass-&ctory is established at Bromoe, which &bri- 
cates wiadow-glass ej^clusively. We stopped a short time, and 
took a considerable cargo of the brittle material on board. 

The &ctory and the little dwellings attached to it are prettily 
situated on the undulating ground. 

Near Sjotorp we entered the river again through several locks. 
The passage of the Wennersee is calculated at about ten or eleven 
hours. 

The river at first winds through woods ; and while the ship 
slowly passes through the locks, it is pleasanter to walk a portion 
of the distance in their shade. Farther on it flows through broad 
valleys, which, however, present no very attractive features. 

September 7tli. 

Early in the morning we crossed the pretty Yikensee, which 
distinguishes itself, like all Swedish lakes, by the multitude of its 
islands, clifb, and rocks. These islands are frequently covered 
with trees, which make the view more interesting. • 

The lake is 306 feet above the level of the North Sea, and 
is the highest point of the journey ; from thence the locks begin to 
descend. The number of ascending and descending locks, amounts 
to seventy-two. 

A short canal leads into the Boltensee, which is comparatively 
free from islands. The passage across this little lake is very 

b KtdU IS the Swedish for hiU. 
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cbanmng ; the shores are diversified by hills, woods, meadows, 
and fields. After it comes the Weltersee, which can be easQy 
defended by the beautiM fortress of Earlsborg. This lake has 
two peculiarities : one being the extraordinary purity and trans- 
parency of its waters ; the other, the number of storms which pre- 
vail in it. I was told that it frequently raged and stormed on 
the lake while the surrounding country remained calm and firee. 
The storm sometimes overtakes the ship so suddenly and violently, 
that escape is impossible; and the sagas and fables told of the 
deceitful tricks of these waves are umumerable. 

We fortunately escaped, and crossed its sur&ce cheerfully and 
merrily. On its shores are situated the beautiful ladies' pensionary, 
Wadstena, and the celebrated mountain Omberg, at whose foot a 
battle was fought. 

The next canal is short, and leads through a lovely wood into 
the little lake of Korbysee. It is customary to walk this distance, 
and inspect the simple monument of Count Platen, who made the 
plans for the locks and canals, — a lasting, colossal undertaking. 
The monument is surrounded by an iron railing, and consists of 
a slab bearing an inscription, simply stating in Swedish his name, 
the date of his death, &c. Nearly opposite the monument, on the 
other side of the canal, is the town of Motala, distinguished princi- 
pally for its large iron factories, in which the spacious work-rooms 
are espedaUy remarkable. 

Fifteen locks lead from the Norbysee into the Roxersee, which 
is a descent of 116 feet. The canal winds gracefully through 
woods and meadows, crossed by pretty roads, and studded with 
elegant little houses and larger edifices. Distant church-steeples 
point out the village of Norby, which sometimes peeps forth be- 
hind little forests, and then vanishes again from the view of the 
traveller. When the sun shines on the waters of this canal, it 
has a beautiful, transparent^ pea-green colour, like the purest 
chrysolite. 

The view from the hiU which rises immediately before tho 
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lake of Eoxen is exceedingly fine. It looks down i^on an im- 
mense valley, covered with the most beautiful woods and ro<^, 
and upon the broad lake, whose arm flows ixr inland. The evemng 
sun shed its last lays over a httLe town on the lake-shore, and its 
newly-paioted tiles shone brightly in its li^t beams. 

While the ship deseeded through the many hx^ we vidted 
the neighbouring church of the village of Yretaldoater, which 
contains the skeletons of several kings in beautifiilly-made metal 
coffins. 

We then crossed the lake, which is from four to five miles 
broad, and remained all night before the mtranoe of the canal 
leading into a bay of the Baltic. 

September 8th. 

This canal is one of the longest ; its environs are very pretty, 
and the valley through which it runs is one of the largest we had 
passed. The town of Sodeikoping is situated at the foot of 
high, pcturesque groups of rocks, whidi extend to a considerable 
distance. 

Every valley and every spot of soil in Sweden are carefully 
cultivated. 

The people in general are well dressed, and inhaHt small but 
very pretty houses, whose windows are firequently decorated with 
clean white draperies. I visited several of these houses, as we 
had abundance of time for such cxcurmons while the ship was 
going through the locks. I think one might walk the whole 
distance from Gottenburg to Stockholm in the same time that 
the ship takes for the journey. We lose some hours daily with 
the locks, and are obliged to lie still at night on their account. 
The distance is calculated at from 180 to 250 miles, and the 
journey takes five days. 

In the evening we approached the Baltic, which has the same 
character as the Scheren of the North Sea. The ship threads its 
way through a shoal of islands and islets, of rocks and cli£& ; and 
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it 18 as difficult to imagine here as there how it is posable to 
avoid aJl the projecting difb, and guide the ship so safely through 
them. The sea divides itself into imumieroble anns and bays, 
into small and large lakes, which are formed between the islands 
and rocks, and are hemmed in by beautiM hills. Bat nothing 
can exceed the beauty of the view of the eaatle Storry Husby, 
whidi'lies on a hi^ mountain, in a bay. In front of the moun- 
tain a beautiM meadow-kwn reaches to the shores of the sea, 
while the back is surrounded in the distance by a splendid pine* 
forest. Near this picturesque castle a steeple rises oa a neigh- 
bouring island, which is all that remains of the ancient castle of 
Stegeboi^. Nothing can be moi^ romantic than the scenery here» 
and on the whole journey over the fiord ; for it presents itself in 
ever- varying pictures to the traveller's notice. 

But gradually the lulls become lower, the idands more rare ; 
the sea supersedes every thing, and seems jealously anxiotts to. 
exclude other objects from the traveller's attention, as if it wished 
to monopohse it Now we were in the open sea, and saw only 
water and sky; and then again we were so hemmed in by the 
rocks and cHf^, that it would be impossible to extricate the ship 
vdthout the.assistance of an experienced pilot. 

September 9th. 

We left the sea, and entered another lake, the Malarsee, cele- 
brated for its numerous islands, by a short canaL The town of 
Sotulje lies at its entrance, charmingly situated in a narrow valley 
at the foot of a rather steep hill. This lake at first resembles 
a broad river, but widens at every step, and soon shews itself in 
its whole expanse. The passage of the Malarsee takes four hours, 
and is one of the most diarming excursions that can be made. It 
is said to contain about a thousand idets of various sizes ; and it 
may be imagined how varied in form and feature the scenery must 
be, and, like the fiord of the Baltic, what a constant succession of 
new scenes it must present. 
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The shores also are very beaatiM : in some spots lulls descend 
sharply to the water's edge, the steep rocks forming dangerous 
points ; on others dark, sombre {one-forests grow; and again there 
are gay valleys and meadows, with villages or single cottages. 
Many travellers assert that this lake is, alter all, very monotonous ; 
but I cannot agree with their opinion : I found it so attractive, 
that I could repeat the journey many times without wearying of 
this lovely sameness. It certainly has not the majestic back- 
grounds of the Swiss lakes ; but this profusion of smaU islands is 
a pleasing peculiarity which can be found on no other lake. 

On the smnmit of a steep precipice of the shore the hat of the 
unfortunate Eric is hoisted, &stei^to a long pole. History tells 
that this king fled from the enemy in a battle ; that one of his sol- 
diers pursue^ him, and reproached him for his cowardice, where- 
upon Eric, filled with shame and despair, gave spars to his horse 
and leaped into the fearful abyss. At his &11 his hat was blown 
from his head, and was left on this spot. 

Not &r from this point the suburbs of Stockholm make their. 
appearance, being spread round one of the broad arms of the lake. 
With increasmg curiosity we gazed towards the town as we 
gradually approached it. Many of the pretty villas, which are 
situated in the valleys or on the ddes of the hills as forerunners 
of the town, come into view, and the suburbs rise amphitheatri- 
cally on the steep shores. The town itself closes the prospect by 
occupying the whole upper shore of the lake, and is flanked by 
the suburbs at either side. The Bitterholm church, with its cast- 
iron perforated towers, and the truly grand royal palace, which is 
built entirely in the Italian style, can be seen and admired from 
this distance. 

We had scarcely cast anchor in the port of Stockholm, when a 
number of Herculean women came and offered us their services as 
porters. They were Ddekarliers,® who frequently come to Stock- 

« Delekarlien is a Swedish provmce, situated ninety or one hmidred 
miles north of Stockhokn. 
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holm to earn a livelihood as porters, water-carriers, hoatwomen, 
&c. They easily find employment, because they possess two 
excellent qualities : they are said to be exceedingly honest and 
hard-working, and, at the same time, have the strength and per- 
severance of men. 

Their dress consists of black petticoats, which come half way 
over the calf of the leg, red bodices, white chemises with long 
sleeves, short narrow aprons of two colours, red stockings, and 
shoes with wooden soles an inch thick. They twist a handker- 
chief round their head, or put on a little dose black cap» which 
fits close on the back part of the head. 

In Stockholm there are entire houses, as well as angle rooms, 
which, as in a hotel, are let by the day. They are much cheaper 
than hotels, and are therefore more in demand. I at once hired 
one of these rooms, which was very dean and bright, and for 
which, with break&st, I only paid one riksdaler, which is about 
one shilling. 
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CHAPTER X. 

STOCKHOLM. 

l>6scription of Stockholm and its public buildingg — Incident at the theatro 
— The royal park, and Yale of Boses — Interview with the Qaeen of 
Sweden — Royal Castle of Griptholm — Account of some of its prisonen 
— Portraits in it — Journey to Upsala — The Cathedral — The University 
— Journey to Dancmora— 'The mines — Charactoistics of travelling — 
Costume of the peasants — Betnm to Stockholm — Departure from 
Stockholm — Swedish steamers — Calmar — Lobeck — Voyage to Copen- 
hagen. 

As my journey was ostensibly only to Iceland, and as I only paid 
a flying visit to this portion of Scandinavia, my readers wiU pardon 
me if I treat it briefly. This portion of Europe has been so fre* 
quently and so excellently described by other travellers, that my 
observations would be of little importance. 

I remained in Stockholm six days, and made as good use of 
my time as I could. The town is situated on the shores of the 
Baltic Sea and the Malar lake. These two waters are connected 
by a short canal, on whose shores the most delightful houses are 
erected. 

My first visit was to the beautiful church of Bitterholm, 
which is used more for a cemetery and an armory than for a place 
of worship. The vaults serve as burial-places for the kings, and 
their monuments are erected in the side-chapels. On each side 
of the nave of the church are placed effigies of armed knights on 
horseback, whose armour belonged to the former kings of Sweden. 
The walls and angles of the church are profusely decorated with 
flags and standards, said to number five thousand. In addition to 
this, the keys of conquered towns and fortresses hang along the 
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fiide-walls, and drums are piled upon the floor; trophks takoi 
from different nations with which Sweden has been at war. 

Besides these curiosities, several coats of armour and garments 
of Swedish rv^ents are dii^layed behind glass-cases in the side- 
chapels. Among them, the dress which Charles XIL wore on 
the day of his death, and his hat perforated by a ball, interested 
me most. His liding^boots stand on the ground beside it. The 
modem dress and hat, embroidered with gold and ornamented 
with feathers, of the last king, the founder of the new dynasty, 
is not less interesting, partly perhaps from the great contrast. 

The church of St. Nicholas stands on the same side of the 
canal, and is one of the finest Protestant churches I had seen ; 
it is very evident that it was built in Catholic times, and that 
its former decorations have been allowed to remain. It contains 
several large and small oil-paintings, some ancient and some mo- 
dem monuments, and a profusion of gilding. The organ is fine 
and large ; flanking the entrance of the church are beautiful re- 
liefs, hewn in stone ; and above it, carved in wood, a statue of the 
archangel Michael, larger than life, sitting on horseback on a 
bridge, in the act of Mlling the dragon. 

Near the church is dtuated the royal palace, which needs a 
more fluent pen than mine to describe it. It would fiU a volume 
were I to enumerate and describe the treasures, curiosities, and 
beauties of its constraction, or its interior arrangement ; I can 
only say that I never saw any thing to equal it, except the 
royal palace of Naples. Such an edifice is the more surprising 
in the north, and in a country which has never been overstocked 
with wealth. 

The church of Shiflerholm is remarkable only for its position 
and its temple-like form ; it stands on the ledge of a reck fiidng 
the royal palace, on the opposite shore of the same indentation of 
the Baltic. A long bridge of boats leads from the one to the 
other. 

The church of St. Catharine is larf^ and beaatiM. In aa 
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outer angle of the chuTch is shewn the stone on which one of the 
brothers Sturre was beheaded.* 

On the Bitterplatz stands the Bitterhonse, a very fine palace ; 
also the old royal palace, and several other royal and private 
mansions; but they are not nearly so numerous nor so fine as 
in Copenhagen, and the streets and squares also cannot be com- 
pared with those of the capital of Denmark. 

The finest prospect is from a hiU in one of the suburbs called 
the Great Mosbecken ; it affords a magnificent view of the sea 
and the lake, of the town and its suburbs, as &r as the points of 
the mountains, and of the lovely country-houses which border the 
shores of lake and sea. The town and its environs are so inter- 
spersed with islets and rocks, that these seem to be part of the 
town ; and this ^ves Stockholm such a curious appearance, that 
I can compare it to no other dty I have seen. Wooded hiUs 
and naked rocks prolong the view, and thdr ridges extend iato 
the fjBT distance ; while level fields and lawns take up but a very 
small proportion of the magnificent scenery. 

On descending from this hill the traveller should not fiulto go 
to Sodermalm, and to inspect the immense iron-stores, where iron 
is heaped up in countless bars. The corn-market of Stockhohn is 
insignificant. The principal buildmgs besides those already enu- 
merated are, the bank, the mint, the guard-house, the palace of the 
crown-prince, the theatre, &c. The latter is interesting, partly 
because Gustavus III. was shot in it. He fell on the stage, while 
a grand masquerade was taking place, for which the theatre had 
been changed into a ball-room. The kmg was shot by a mask, 
and died in a few hours. 

* The family of Sturre was one of the most distinguished in Sweden. 
Sten Sturre introduced printing into Sweden, founded the UniTersity of 
Upsala, and induced many learned men to oome over. He was mortally 
wounded in a battle against the Danes, and died in 1520. 

His successors as governors, Suante, Nilson Sturre, and his son, Sten 
Sturre the younger, still live in the memozy (^the Swedish nation, and are 
honoured ior their patriotism and valour. 
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There is not a representataon in the theatre every night ; and 
on the one evening of performance during my visit a festival was 
to he celebrated in the hall of antiquities. The esteemed artist 
Vogelherg, a native of Sweden, had beautifully sculptured the 
three heathen gods, Thor, Balder, and Odin, in colossal size, and 
brought them over from Eome. The statues had only been lately 
placed, and a large company had been invited to meet in the illu- 
minated saloon, and do honour to the artist. Solemn hymns were 
to be sung at the uncovering of the statues, beside other festivities. 
I was fortunate enough to receive an invitation to this festival, 
which was to commence a little past seven. Before that I went 
to the theatre, which, I was told, would open at half-past six. 
I intended to remain there half an hour, and then drive to the 
palace, where my friends would meet me to accompany me to the 
festival. I went to the theatre at six, and anxiously waited half 
an hour for the commencement of the overture ; it was after half- 
past six, and no signs of the commencement. I looked again at 
the bill, and saw, to my annoyance, that the opera did not begin 
till seven. But as I would not leave until I had seen the stage, 
I spent the time in looking at the theatre itself. It is tolerably 
large, and has ^Ye tiers of boxes, but is neither tastefully nor 
richly decorated. I was most surprised at the exorbitant prices 
and the variety of seats. I counted twenty-six different kinds ; 
it seems that every row has a different price, else I don't under* 
stand how they could make such a variety. 

At last the overture began ; I listened to it, saw tibe curtain 
rise, looked at the &tal spot, and left after the fjrst air. The 
door-keeper followed me, took my arm, and wished to give me a 
return-ticket ; and when I told him that I did not require one, as 
I did not intend to return, he said that it had only just com- 
menced, and that I ought to stop, and not have spent all the 
money for nothing. I was unfortunately too little acquainted 
with the Swedish language to explain the reason of my departure, 
so I could give him no answer, but went away. I» however^ 

p 
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heard bim say to some one, ** I never met with sueh a w6man 
before ; she sat an hour looking at the cartam, and goes away as 
soon as it rises." I looked round and saw how he shook his head 
thonghtftdly, and pointed with his forefinger to his forehead. I 
could not refrain from smiling, and enjoyed the scene as much as 
I should have done the second act of Mozart's Don Oiovanm, 

I called for my friends at the royal palace, and spent the 
evening very agreeably in the brUliantly-illuminated galleries of 
antiquities and of pictures. I had the pleasure also of bemg in- 
troduced to Herr Yogelberg. His modest, unpretending nuumers 
must inspire every one with respect, even if one does not know 
what distingmshed talent he possesses. 

The royal park is one of the finest sights in the ndghbourhood 
of Stockholm, and is one of the best of its kind. It is a fine large 
natural park, with an infinity of groves, meadows, hills, and rocks ; 
here and there lies a country-house with itsfiragrant flower-garden, 
or tasteful coffee and refreshment houses, wbich on fine Sundays 
are filled with visitors from the town. Good roads are made 
through the park, and commodious paths lead to the finest points 
of view over sea and land. 

The bust of the popular poet Bellmann stands on an open 
sunny spot, and an annual festival is given here in his honour. 

Deeper in the park lies the so-called Eosenthal (Rose valley), 
a real Eden. The late king was so partial to this spot, that he 
spent many hours in the littie roysd country-house here, which is 
built on a retired spot in the midst of groves and flower-beds. In 
fix>nt of the palace stands a splendid vase made of a sin^e piece 
of porphyry. I was told that it was the lai^est in Europe, but I 
consider the one in the Museum of J^aples much larger. 

I spent the last hours of my visit to Stockholm in this i^t, 
with the amiable family of Herr Boje from Einnland, whose 
acquaintance I had made on the journey firom Grottenburg to 
Stockholm. I shall therefore never forget this beautiful park 
and the agreeable associations connected with it 
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I made a very agreeable excursion also to the royal palace of 
Haga, to the large cemetery, and to the military school Karlberg. 

The royal castle of Ha^ is surrounded by a magnificent park; 
which owes little to art ; it contains some of the finest trees, with 
here and there a hill, and is crossed by majestic alleys and weU- 
kept roads for driving and waUdng. The palace itself is so small, 
that I could not but admire the moderation of the royal fiunily ; 
but I was informed that this is the smallest of their summer 
palaces. 

Nearly opposite to this park is the great cemetery ; but as it has 
only existed for about seventeen years, the trees in it are yet 
rather young. This would be of little consequence in other 
countries, but in Sweden the cemeteries serve as promenades, and 
are crossed by alleys, ornamented with groves, and provided with 
seats for the accommodation of visitors. This cemetery is sur* 
rounded by a dark pine-forest, and really seems quite shut off firom 
the outer world. It is the only burial-place out of the town ; the 
others all lie between the churches and the neighbouring houses, 
whose fronts often form the immediate boundary. Burials take 
place there constantly, so that the inhabitants axe quite ^miliar 
with the aspect of death. 

From the great cemetery a road leads to the neighbouring Earl- 
berg, which is the academy for military and naval cadets. The 
extensive buHdings attached to this seminary are built on the 
slope of a mountain, which is washed on one side by the vraters 
of the lake, and surrounded on the other by the beautifiil park- 
plantations. 

Before leaving StockhohnI had the honour of being introduced 
to her majesty the Queen of Sweden. She had heard of my 
travels, and took a particular interest in my account of Palestine, 
In consequence of this &vour, I received the special permission to 
inspect the whole interior of the palace. Although it was inha- 
bited, 1 was conducted, not only through the state-rooms, but 
through all the piiyate rooms of the court It would be impossible 
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to describe the splendour which reigns here, the treasures of art, 
the magnificent appointments, and the evident taste every where 
displayed. I was delighted with all the treasures and splendour, 
but still more with the warm interest with which her majesty 
conversed with me about Palestine. This interview will ever 
dwell on my memory as the bright salient point of my northern 
expedition. 

EXCUESION TO THE OLD EOYAL CASTLE OF GBIPTHOLM ON 

THE MALABSEE. 

Every Sunday morning, at eight o'clock, a little steamer leaves 
Stockholm for this castie ; the distance is about forty-five miles, 
and is passed in four hours ; four hours more are allowed for the 
stay, and in the evening the steamer returns to Stockholm. This 
excursion is very interesting, although we pass the greater part of 
the time on that portion of the lake which we had seen on our 
arrival, but for the last few miles the ship turned into a pretty 
bay, at whose apex the castie is sitaated. It is distinguished for 
its size, its architecture, and its colossal turrets. It is unfortunately, 
however, painted with the fiivourite brick -red colour of the 
Swedes. 

Two immense cannons, which the Swedes once gained in battle 
from the Eussians, stand in the courtyard. The apartments in 
the castie, which are kept in good condition, display neither splen- 
dour nor profusion of appointments, indeed ahnost the contrary. 
The pretty theatre is, however, an exception : for its walls are in- 
laid firom top to bottom with mirrors, its pillars are ^t, and the 
royal box tapestried with rich red velvet. There has been no 
performance here smce the death of Gustavus IIL 

The immensely masdve walls are a remarkable feature of this 
palace, and must measure about three yards in thickness in the 
lower stories. 

The upper apartments are all large and high| and afford a 
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splendid view of the lake from their wiadows. But it is impos- 
sible to enjoy these beautafal scenes when one thinks of the sad 
events which have taken place here. 

Two kings, John m. and Eric XIV., the latter with four of 
his ministers, who were subsequently beheaded, were imprisoned 
here for many years. The captivity of John m. would not 
have been so bad, if captivity were not bad enough in itself. 
He was confined in a large splendid saloon, but which he was not 
permitted to quit, and which he would therefore probably have 
gladly exchanged for the poorest hut and liberty. His wife in- 
habited two smaller apartments adjoining ; she was not treated as 
a prisoner, and could leave the castle at will. His son Sigismund 
was bom here in the year 1566, and the room and bed in which 
he was bom are still shewn as curiosities. 

Eric's fate was much more unfortunate, for he was kept in 
narrow and dark confinement. A small rudely-furnished apart- 
ment, with narrow, iion-barred windows, in one of the Httle tur- 
rets was Ms prison. The entrance was closed by a solid oaken 
door, in which a small opening had been made, through which his 
food was given him. For greater security this oaken door was 
covered by an iron one. Bound the outside of the apartment a 
narrow gallery had been made, on which the guards were posted, 
and could at all times see their prisoner through the barred win- 
dows. The spot is still shewn at one of the windows where the 
king sat for hours looking into the distance, his head leaning on 
his hand. What must have been his feelings as he gazed on the 
bright sky, the verdant turf, and the smiling lake ! How many 
sighs must have been echoed from these walls, how many sleepless 
nights must he have passed during those two long years in anxious 
expectation of the future I 

The guide who took us round the castle maintained that the 
floor was more wom on this spot than any where else, and that 
the window-sash had been hollowed by the elbow of the miserable 
king; but I could not perceive any difference. Eric was kept im* 
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-prisoned here for two years, and was then taken to another 
{oison. 

There is a large picture-gallery in tbis castle ; bat it contains 
principally portraits of kings, not only of Sweden, but of other 
eonntries, from the Mddle Ages down to the present time ; also 
portraits of ministers, generals, painters, poets, and learned men ; 
of celebrated Swedish females, who haye sacrificed themselYes for 
their country, and of the most cdebrated female beauties. The 
name and date of Inrth of each person aire affixed to his or her 
portrait, so that each visitor may find his &.YOurite without guide 
or catalogue. In many of them the colouring and drawing are 
wretched enough, but we will hope that the resemblance is aU the 
more striking. 

On our return several gentlemen w^e kind enough to direct 
my attention to the most interesting points of the lake. Among 
these I must mention Eakeholm, its broadest p(«nt ; the island of 
Esmoi, on which a Swedish female gamed a battle; Norsberg, 
also celebrated for a battle which took place there ; and Sturrehof, 
the property of a great Swedish funily. Near Bjarkesoe a simple 
cross is erected, ostensibly on the spot where Christianity was first 
introduced. Indeed the Malarsee has so many historical associ- 
ations, in addition to the attractions of its scenery, that it is one 
of the most interesting seas not only of Swedoi but of Europe. 



JOTiaNEY FBOM STOCKHOLM TO UPSALA AND TO THE lEON-HINES 

OF DANEMOBA. 

September 12th. 

The intercourse between Stockholm and Upsala is very con- 
siderable. A steamer leaves both places ev&y day except Sun- 
day, and traverses the distance in six hours. 

Tempted by tMs convenient opportunity of easily and quiddy 
readiing the celebrated town of Upsala, end by l^e unusually 
foit weather, I took my passage one evening, and was greatly ^&^ 
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Appointed when, on the following morning, the rain poured down 
in torrents. But if travellers paid much attention to the weather, 
they would not go &r; so I nevertheless embarked at half-past 
seven, and arrived safely in Upsala. I remained in the cabin 
during the passage, and could not even enjoy the prospect from 
the cabin-windows, for the rain beat on them from the outside, 
while inside they were obscured by the heat. But I did not ven- 
ture on deck, hoping to be favoured by better weather on my 
return. 

At last, about three o'clock, when I had been in Upsala more 
than an hour, the weather cleared up, and I sallied out to see the 
sights. 

First I visited the cathedrsd. I entered, and stood still with 
astonishment at the chief portal, on looking up at the high roof 
resting on two rows of pillars, and covering the whole church. 
It is formed in one beautiful Btraight line, unbroken by a single 
Arch. The church itself is simple : behind the grand altar a hand- 
some chapel is erected, the ceiling of which is painted azure blue, 
embossed with golden stars. In this chapel Gustavus I. is interred 
between his two wives. The monument which covers the grave 
is large, and made of marble, but clumsy and void of taste. It 
represents a sarcophagus, on which three bodies, the size of life, 
Are laid ; a marble canopy is raised over them. The walls of the 
ehapel are covered with pretty frescoes, representing the most 
remarkable scenes in the life of this monarch. The most in- 
teresting among them are, one in which he enters a peasant's hut 
in peasant's iattire, at the same moment that his pursuers are 
eagerly inquiring after him in front of the hut ; the other, when 
he stands on a barrel, also dressed as a peasant, and harangues 
his people. Two large taHets in a broad gold frame contain in 
Swedish, and not in the Latin language, the explanation of the 
dMerent pictures, so that every Swede may easily learn the mon- 
ardi's history. 

Several other monuments are erected in the nde-chapeLi; 
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those of Catiharine Magdone, John m., GostaTtis Erichson, who 
was beheaded, and of the two brothers Sturre, who were murdered. 
The monument of Archbiishop Menander, in white marble, is a 
tasteful and artistic modem production. The great Linnaeus is 
buried under a sunple marble slab in this church ; but his monu- 
ment is in one of the side-chapels, and not over Ids grave, and 
consists of a beautiful dark-brown porphyry slab, on which his 
portrait is sculptured in relief. 

The splendid organ, which reaches nearly to the roof of the 
ehurch, also deserves spedal attention. The treasure-chamber 
does not contain great treasures ; the blood-stained and dagger- 
torn garments of the unfortunate brothers Sturre are kept in a 
glass case here ; and here also stands a wooden statue of the 
heathen god Thor. This wooden afi^r seems to have originally 
been an £coe Homo, which was perhaps the ornament of some 
village church, then carried off by some unbeliever, and made 
more shapeless than its creator, no proficient in art, had made it. 
It has a greater resemblance now to a fiightflil scarecrow than to 
any thing else. 

The churchyard near the church is distinguished for its size 
and beauty. It is surrounded by a wall of stone two feet high, 
surmounted by an iron palisading of equal height, broken by stone 
pillars. On several sides, steps are made into the burying-ground 
over this partition. In this cemetery, as in the one of Stockholm, 
one seems to be in a lovely garden, laid out with alleys, arbours, 
lawns, &c. ; but it is more beautiful than the other, because it is 
older. The graves are half concealed by arbours; many were 
ornamented with flowers and wreaths, or hedged by rose-bushes. 
The whole aspect of this cemetery, or rather of this garden, seems 
equally adapted for the amusement of the living or the repose of 
the dead. 

The monuments are in no way distinguished ; only two are 
rather remarkable, for they consLst of tremendous pieces of rock 
in their natural condition, standing upright on the graves. One 
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of these monuments resembles a momitain ; it covers the ashes of 
a general, and is large enough to have covered his whole army ; 
his relatives probably took the graves of Troy as a spedmen for 
their monument. It is moreover inscribed by very peculiar signs^ 
which seemed to me to be runic characters. The good people 
have nnited in this monument two characteristics of the ancients 
of two entirely distinct empires. 

The university or library building in Upsala is large and 
beautiful ; it is situated on a little hill, with a fine front hang 
the town. The park, which is, however, still somewhat young, 
forms the background.^ 

Near this building, on the same lull, stands a royal palace, 
conspicuous for its brick -red colour. It is very large, and the 
two wings are finished by massive round towers. 

In the centre of the courtyard, behind the castle, is placed a 
colossal bust of Gustavus I., and a few paces from it two artificial 
lulls serve as bastions, on which cannons are planted. This being 
the highest point of the town, affords the best view over it, and 
over the surrounding country. 

The town itself is built half of wood and half of stone, and 
is very pretty, being crossed by broad streets, and ornamented 
with tastefiilly laid-out gardens. It has one disadvantage, which 
is the dark brownish-red colour of the houses, which has a pecu* 
liarly sombre appearance in the setting sun. 

An immense and fertile plain, diversi&ed by dark forests con- 
trasting with the bright green meadows and the yellow stubble- 
fields, surrounds the town, and m the distance the silvery river 

^ The University of Upsala is the most celebrated in the north. It 
owes its origin to Sten Sturre, the regent of the kingdom, by whom it was 
fomided in 1476, on the same plan as the University of Paris. Through 
the influence of the Jesuits, who wished to eistablish a new academy in 
Stockholm, it was dissolved in 1583, but re-established in 1598. Gustavus 
Vasa, who was educated at Upsala, gave it many privileges, and much 
encouragement ; and Gustavus Adolphus reconstituted it, and gave it very 
liberal endowments. There are twenty-fbur professors, and the number of 
students is between four and five hundred* — Eo. 
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Fyris flows towards liie sea. Forests dose the distant view with 
their dark shadows. I saw hut few villages ; they may, how* 
erer, have heen hidden hy the trees, for that they exist seems 
to he indicated hy the well-kept high roads crossing the plain in 
all directions. 

Before quitting my position on the hastions of the royal palace 
I cast a glance on the castle-gardens, which were lying lower 
down the MD, and are separated from the castle hy a road ; they 
do not seem to he large, hut are very pretty. 

I should have wished to he ahle to visit the hotanie garden 
near the town, which was the £9kvouiite resort of linnsBua, whose 
splendidly-sculptured hust is said to he its chief ornament ; hut the 
sun was setting behind the mountains, and I repaired to my cham« 
her, to prepare for my journey to Danemora. 

SoptfliiilMr 13th. 

I left Upsala at four o'clock in the morning, to proceed to the 
fisar-famed iron-mines of Danemora, upwards of thirty miles dis* 
taut, and where I wished to arrive before twelve, as the blasting 
takes place at that hour, after which the pits are dosed. As I 
had been informed how slowly travelling is done in this country, 
and how tedious the ddays are when the horses are changed, I 
deterinined to allow time enough for all interruptions, and yet 
arrive at the appointed hour. 

A few miles behind Upsala lies Old Upsala (Gramla Upsala). 
I saw the old church and the grave-hills in passing ; three of the 
latter are remarkably large, the others smaller. It ia presumed 
that the higher ones cover the graves of kmgs. I saw similar 
tumuli during my journey to Greece, on the spot where Troy is 
said to have stood. The church is not honoured as a rain ; it 
has yet to do service ; and it grieved me to see the venerable 
building propped up and covered with fresh mortar on many a 
time-worn spot. 

Half way between Upsala and Danemora we passed a large 
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castle, not distinguished for its architecture, its situation, or any 
thing else. Then we neared the river Fyris, and the long lake 
ofDanemora; hoth are quite overgrown with reeds and grass, 
and have fiat uninteresting shores; indeed the whole journey 
offers little variety, as the road lies through a plain, only diver- 
sified by woods, fields, and pieces of rock. These are interesting 
features, because one cannot imagine how they came there, the 
mountains being at a great distance, and the soU by no means 
rocky. 

The little town of Danemora lies in the midst of a wood, and 
only consists of a church and a few large and small detached 
houses. The vicinity of the mines is indicated before arriving at 
the place by immense heaps of stones, which are brought by 
horse-gins from the pits, and which cover a considerable space. 

I had fortunately arrived in time to see the blastings. Those 
in the great pit are the most interesting ; for its mouth is so very 
large, that it is not necessary to descend in order to see the pit- 
men work ; all is visible from above. This is a very peculiar and 
interesting sight. The pit, 480 feet deep, with its colossal doors 
and entrances leading into the galleries, looks like a picture of the 
lower world, from which bridges of rocks, projections, arches and 
caverns formed in the walls, ascend to the upper world. The 
men look hke pigmies, and one cannot follow their movements 
until the eye has accustomed itself to the depth and to the dark- 
ness prevailing below. But the darkness is not very dense ; I 
could distinguish most of the ladders, which seemed to me like 
children's toys. 

It was. nearly twelve, and the workmen left the pits, with the 
exception of those in charge of the mines. They ascended by 
means of little tubs hanging by ropes, and were raised by a wind- 
lass. It is a terrible sight to see the men soaring up on the little 
machine, espedally when two or three ascend at once ; for then 
one man stands in the oentre, while the other two ride <m the edge 
of the tub. 
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I should have liked to descend into the great pit, but it was 
too late on this day, and I would not wait another, I should not 
have feared the descent, as I was fiuniliax with such adventureSy 
having explored the salt-mines of Wieliczka and Bochnia, in Gal- 
licia, some years before, in which I had had to let myself down 
by a rope, which is a much more dangerous method than the 
tub. 

With the stroke of twelve, four blasting trains in the large pit 
were fired. The man whose busmess it was to apply the match ran 
away in great haste, and sheltered himself behind a wall of rocl& 
In a few moments the powder flashed, some stones fell, and then 
a fearful crash was heard all around, followed by the rolling and 
falling of the blasted masses. Bepeated echoes announced the 
fearful explosion in the interior of the pits : the whole left a 
terrible impression on me. Scarcely had one mine ceased to rage, 
when the second began, then the third, and so on. These blastings 
take place daily in different mines. 

The other pits are deeper, the deepest beiDg 600 feet ; but the 
mouths are smaller, and the shafts not perpendicular, so that the 
eye is lost in darkness, which is a still more unpleasant sensation, 
I gazed with oppressed chest into the dark space, vainly endea* 
vouring to distinguish something. I should not like to be a miner ; 
I could not endure Hfe without the light of day ; and when I turned 
from the dark pits, I cast my eyes thankfully on the cheerful 
landscape basking in the sun. 

I returned to Upsala on the same day, having made this little 
journey by post. I can merely narrate the fects, without giving 
an opinion on the good or bad conveniences for locomotion, as this 
was more a pleasure-trip than a journey. 

As I had hired no carriage, I had a different vehicle at every 
station, and these vehicles consisted of ordinary two -wheeled 
wooden carts. My seat was a truss of hay covered with the 
horse-cloth. If the roads had not been so extremely good, these 
carts would have shaken terribly ; but as it was, I must say that 
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I rode more comfortably than in the carriols of the Norwegians, 
although they were pamted and varnished ; for in them I had to 
be squeezed in with my feet stretched out, and could not change 
my position. 

The stations are unequal,*— sometimes long, sometimes short. 
The post-horses are provided here, as in Norway, by wealthy 
peasants, called Dschns-peasants. These have to collect a certain 
number of horses every evening for forwarding the travellers the 
next morning. At every post-house a. book is kept, in which the 
traveller can see how many horses the peasant has, how many 
have already been hired, and how many are left in the stable. 
He must then inscribe his name^ the hour of his departure, and 
the number of horses he requires. By this arrangement deception 
and extortion are prevented, as every thing is open, and the prices 
fixed.*^ 

Patience is also required here, though not so much as in Nor- 
way. I had always to wait from fifteen to twenty minutes before 
the carriage was brought and the horses and harness prepared, 
but never longer ; and I must admit that the Swedish post-masters 
hurried as much as possible, and never demanded double fare, 
althou^ they must have known that I was in haste. The pace 
of the horse depends on the will of the coachman and the powers 
of his steed ; but in no other country did I see such consideration 
paid to the strength of the horses. It is quite ridiculous to see 
what small loads of com, bricks, or wood, are allotted to two 
horses, and how slowly and sleepily they draw their burdens. 

The number of wooden gates, which divide the roads into as 
many parts as there are conunon grounds on it, are a terrible 
nuisance to travellers. The coachman has often to dismount six 
or eight times in an hour to open and close these gates. I was 
told that these delectable gates even exist on the great high road, 
only not quite in such proftision as on the by-roads. 

"Wood must be as abundant here as in Norway, for every 

« See noyel otivar, the SkjtUa Boy, by Miss Emilie Carlen. 
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thing is enclosed ; even fields which seem so bairen as not to be 
worth the labour or the wood. 

The villages through which I 'passed were generally pretty 
and cheerful, and I found the cottages, which I entered while the 
horses were changed, neatly and comfortably iumished. 

The peasants of this district wear a peculiar costume. The 
men, and frequently also the boys, wear long dark-blue cloth snr- 
touts, and cloth caps on their heads ; so that, at a distance, they 
look like gentlemen in travelling dress. It seems curious to a 
foreigner to see these apparent gentlemen following the plou^ or 
cutting grass. At a nearer view, of course the aspect changes, 
and the rents and dirt appear, or the leathern apron worn beneath 
the coat, like carpenters in Austria, becomes visible. The female 
costume was peculiar only in so &r that it was poor and ragged. 
In dress and shoes the Norwegians and Swedes are behind the 
Icelanders, but they surpass them in the comfort of their dwellings. 

September 14th. 

To-day I returned to Stockholm on the Malarsee, and the 
weather being more favourable than on my former passage, I 
could remain on deck the whole time. I saw now that we sailed 
for several miles on the river Fyris, which flows through woods 
and fields into the lake. 

The large plain on which old and new Upsala lie was soon 
out of sight, and after passing two bridges, we turned into the 
Malar. At first there are no islands on its flat expanse, and 
its shores are studded with low tree-covered hills ; but we soon, 
however, arrived at the region of islands, where the passage be- 
comes more interesting, and the beauty of the shores increases. 
The first fine view we saw was the pretty estate Erusenberg, 
whose castle is romantically situated on a fertile hi]l. But much 
more beautifiil and surprising is the splendid castle of Skukloster, 
a large, beautifiil, and regular pile, ornamented with four immense 
round turrets at the four comers, and with gardens stretching 
down to the water's edge. 
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From this place the scenery is fiiU of beauty and vaiiety ; every 
moment presents another and a more lovely view. Sometimes 
the waters expand, sometimes they are henmied in by islands, and 
become as narrow as canals. I was most charmed with those 
spots where the islands lie so dose together that no outlet seems 
possible, till another turn shews an opening between them, with a 
glimpse of the lake beyond. The hills on the shores are higher, 
and the promontories larger, th« &rther the ship^ advances ; and 
the islands appear to be merely projections of the continent, till a 
nearer approach dispels the illusion. 

The village of Sixtuna lies in a picturesque and charming 
little valley, filled with ruins, principally of round towers, which 
are said to be the remains of the Eoman town of Sixtum ; the 
name being retained by the new town with a slight modification. 

After this follow clif& and rocks rising perpendicularly from 
the sea, and whose vicinity would be by no means desirable in 
a storm. Of the castle of Bouse only three beautifiil domes rise 
above the trees; a firowning bleak hill conceals the rest firom 
the eye. Then comes a palace, the property of a private indivi- 
dual, only remarkable for its size. The last of the notabilities is 
the Eokeby bridge, said to be one of the longest in Sweden. It 
unites the firm land with the island on which the royal castle of 
Drottmgholm stands. The town of Stockholm now becomes visi- 
ble ; we turn into the portion of the lake on which it lies, and 
arrive there again at two o'clock in the afternoon. 

FBOM STOCKHOLM TO TBAVEMDNDS ASD HAMBUBGH. 

I bade &rewell to Stockholm on the 18th September, and 
embarked in the steamer Svithiold, of 100-horse power, at twelve 
o'clock at noon, to go to Travemiinde. 

Few passages can be more expensive than this one is. The 
distance is five hundred leagues, and the journey generally occupies 
two and a half to three days ; for this the &re, without food^ is 
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four pounds. The food is also exorbitantly dear ; in addition to 
which the captain is the purveyor ; so that there is no appeal for 
the grossest extortion or insufficiency. 

It pained me much when one of the poorer travellers, who 
suffered greatly from sea-sickness, haying applied for some soup to 
the steward, who referred him to the amiable captain, to hear 
him declare he would make no exception, and that a basin of soup 
would be charged the whole price of a complete dinner. The 
poor man was to do without the soup, of which he stood so much 
in need, or scrape every £u1hing together to pay a few shillings 
daily for his dinner. Fortunately for him some benevolent per- 
sons on deck paid for his meals. Some of the gentlemen brought 
their own wine with them, for which they had to pay as much 
duty to the captain as the wine was worth. 

To these pleasures of travelling must be added the &ct, that 
a Swedish vessel does not advance at all if the weather is un- 
fEivourable. Most of the passengers considered that the engines 
were inefficient. However this may be, we were delayed twenty- 
four hours at the first half of our journey, fix)m Stockholm to 
CaJmar, although we had only a slight breeze against us and a 
rather high sea, but no storm. In Calmar we cast anchor, and 
waited for more fiivourable wind. Several gentlemen, whose 
busiQess in Lubeck was pressing, left the steamer, and continued 
their journey by land. 

At first the Baltic very much resembles the Malarsee ; for 
islands, rocks, and a variety of scenery make it interesting. To 
the right we saw the immensely long wooden bridge of Linden- 
borg, which unites one of the larger islands with the continent. 

At the end of one of the turns of the sea lies the to^^Ti of 
"VVachsholm ; and opposite to it, upon a little rocky island, a splen- 
did fortress with a colossal round tower. Judging by the number 
of cannons planted dong the walls, this fortress must be of 
great importance. A few hours later we passed a similar fort- 
ress, Friedrichsborg; it is not in such an open situation as the 
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other, but is more surrounded by forests. We passed at a con- 
siderable distance, and could not see much of it, nor of the castle 
lying on the opposite side, which seems to be very magnificent, 
and js also surrounded by woods. 

The boundaries of the right shore now disappear, but then 
again appear as a terrible heap of naked rocks, at whose extreme 
edge is situated the fine fortress Dolero. Near it groups of houses 
are built on the bare rocks projecting into the sea, and form an 
extensive town. 

September 19tli. 

To-day we were on the open, somewhat stormy sea. Towards 
noon we arrived at the Calmar Sound, formed by the flat, uniform 
shores of the long island Oland on the left, and on the right by 
Schmoland. In firont rose the mountain-island the Jungfrau, to 
which every Swede points with self-satisfied pride. Its height is 
only remarkable compared with the flatness around ; beside the 
proud giant-mountain of the same name in Switzerland it would 
seem like a little hill. 

September 20ih, 

On account of the contrary wind, we had cast anchor here last 
night, and this morning continued the journey to Calmar, where 
we arrived about two in the forenoon. The town is situated on 
an immense plain, and is not very interesting. A few hours may 
be agreeably spent here in visiting the beautiful church and the 
antiquated castle, and we had more than enough leisure for it. 
Wind and weather seemed to have conspired against us, and the 
captain announced an indefinite stay at this place. At first we 
could not land, as the waves were too high ; but at last one of 
the larger boats came alongside, and the more curious among us 
ventured to row to the land in the unsteady vessel. 

The exterior of the church resembles a fine antiquated castle 
from its four comer towers and the lowness of its dome, which 
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liMs Ytry little aboTd the bidldii^, and elao beeMse Hie ^Q^st 
turrets liere and tbere eireoted fbr otimiiieiit aite wmetiy fep&sj^ 
tible. Tbe interior of the dmrdi is xemalaMe hi Its sbe^ ita 
he^ht, and a porticalarly fine echo. The tones of tiie ovgan JBoee 
said to produce a most strildng effeet We sent Ibr tlie organist, 
bat he was nowhere to be found ; so ir% bad to oontent oursdves 
with the echo of otfir own voioeB. We went fi!om tUs place to the 
dd royal casde bailt by Queen Mflorgaaret in tbe nitteenth centttry. 
The castle is so dilapidated inside that a tarrying in the upper 
chambers is scarcely advisable. The lower rooms of the castle 
have been repaired, and are used as prisons ; and as we passed, 
anns were stretched forth from some of the barred windows, and 
plaintiTe voices entreated the passers-by to bestow some trifle 
"Upon the poor inmates. Upwards of 140 jnisoneiB ans said to 
be oonfined here.<^ 

About three o'dodE in the afternoon the wind abftted, and we 
•continued our journey. The passage is rety uniform, and we saw 
'Only flat, bare shores; a group of trees even was a rarity. 

September 2l8t. 

When I came on deck this morning the Sound was fax behind 
IB. To the left we had the open sea; on the rights instead of 
the bleak Sdnncdand, we had the bleaker Sch<nien, which was so 
barren^ that we bardly saw a paltry flshing-viUage between the 
low st^ile hills. 

At nine o'dock in the morning we andiored hi die port of 
Ystadt The town is pretty, and has a large square, in which 
stand the house of the governor, the theatre* and the town-hall. 
The streets are broad, and the houses paiily of wood and partly 
of stone. The most interesting feature is the ancient churdi, and 

^ At Oahnar ims cctteladdd, in 1897, tbe fOMvm trMcty wiiioh Imen its 
name, by which Denmurk, Sweden, «ixi -Korfray WBve ii&ited under one/ 
crown, tibat crown placed nominally on the head of Eric Duke of IVnne- 
rania, but virtually on that of his aunt Margaret, who has received tho 
name of <' the SeB^fcramiir t>f t!&e Kvtth.**— ^feln.- 



im it la mimii'diaaliged woodoi idtar-picce, irhiik & kept ia ^tm' 
vestay. TfaDi^h the figons lare eoarseand ^spr^^ortioiiatey one 
most ftdoffiire tiw oon^siEiQii aiod ti^ carrmg. The t^^efi on iiie 
pdi^ a&d a iMafffciM laonimieiit to tJie ligfat cf the aitac, aiso 
d^ierre BdiwaAkm. These ire aiH ctni^ i& wood. 

Ik the aiftemoon irefiaesed liie Daaifih isiaod Mdha& 

At last, after knoBg ^eea murlj Ibor days on the sea instead 
of two days and a bait we janivvd sa^Blf in ihe barbonr o^ 
Ticavemxbide on tbe 22d September at turo (f doek m the nuindng. 
And now my sea-joameys were orver ; I partedsorrow^fiily firann the 
salt waters, for it is so deligbtM to see t&e water^ eeqnuse all 
around, and traverse its oosnKOF-l&e mxriac^ The sea pvesents 
a beaatifdl fiietare, even when it storms and rages, when wa^es 
tower upon waves, and ^bteaAm. to dai^ the resseL to pieees or to 
engnlf it — when the ship altemately da&oes on their pokits, or 
shoots into the abyss ; and I frequently crept fixr hours in a comer, 
or held &st to the si(tes of the ship, and let the wares das^ over 
me. I had overcome the teniMe sea-eickness dnnog my nnmerons 
jomneys, and conld therefore freely admire these learMiy beaiitiM 
scenes of excited natiaie, and adore Ood in His grandest works. 

We had scsffoeiy oast aadhdr in the port when a whole army 
of eoadmaen suiromided ns, vohmteering to Mve ns overland to 
Hamburgh, a journey of thirty-six miles, which it takes eight hours 
to accomplish. 

Travemiinde is a pc^etty spot, whidi really consists of only one 
street, in which the majority of liie houses are hotels. Ibe comitry 
from here to Lmbeck, a distance cf ten mSfis, is very pretty. A 
qdendid road, on winch the caniageB roll smoothly along, runs 
tfaroogh a chacmiog wood past a cemetery, whose beauty exceeds 
that of Upsak ; but for Hie mottameBts^ one mi^t take k lor one 
(tf the most splendid parks or gardens. 

I regretted nottang so much as beuig unaMe to t^eaad a day 
in Labedc, for I iUtt very much attoaeted «by tins odd £U«se towa^ 
with its pyranBdioaHy«kuit Jtonses, its venetaUe ^(^ooe, and ofliei 
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leantiM churches, its spadons squares, &c ; bat I mtbs obliged 
to proceed, and could only gaze at and admire it as I hurried 
tfarongh. The pavement of the streets is better than I had seen 
it in any northern town ; and on the streets, in front of the houses, 
I saw many wooden benches, on which the mhaHtants probably 
spend their summer eyenings. I saw here for the first time again 
the gay-looking street-mirrors, used in Hambmgh. The Trave, 
which flows between TravemUnde and Lubeck, has to be crossed 
by boat Near Oldesloe are the salt-&ctories, with large build- 
ings and inmiensely high chimneys ; an old romantic castle, entirely 
surrounded by water, lies near Arensburg. 

Past Arensburg the country b^his to be uninteresting, and 
xemains so as &r as Hamburgh ; but it seems to be yery fertile, as 
there is an abundance of green Mds and fine meadows. 

The little journey from Lubeck to Hamburgh is rather dear, 
on account of the almost incredible number of tolls and dues the 
poor coachmen have to pay. They haye first to procure a license 
to drive from Lubeck mto Hambui^h territory, which costs about 
Is. dd. ; then mine had to pay twice a double toll of 8d., because 
we passed through before five o'clock in the morning, and the 
gates, which are not opened till five o'clock, were un&stened 
especially for us ; beddes these, there was a penny toll on nearly 
every mile. 

This dreadfid annoyance of the constant stopping and the toll* 
bars is unknown in Norway and in Sweden. There, an annual 
tax is paid for every horse, and the owner can then drive fireely 
through the whole country, as no toll-bars are erected. 

The &rm-hous€s here are very large and far-spread, but the 
reason is, that stable, bam, and shippen are under the same roof: 
the walls of the houses are of wood filled in with bricks. 

After passmg Arensburg, we saw the steeples of Wandsbeck 
and Hamburgh in the distance ; the two towns seem to be one, and 
are, in &ct, only separated by pretty country-houses. But Wands- 
beck compared to Hamburgh is a village, not a town. 
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I aniyed in Hamburgh about two o'clo<^ in the afternoon ; and 
my relatiyes were so astonished at my airiyal, that they almost 
took me for a ghost. I was at first startled by their reception* 
but soon understood the reason of it. 

At the time I left Iceland another vessel went to Altona, hj 
which I sent a box of minerals and curiosities to my cousin in 
Hamburgh. The sailor who brought the box gare such a descrip- 
tion of the wretched vessel in which I had gone to Copenhagen, 
that, after having heard nothing of me for two months, he thou^t 
I must have gone to the bottom of the sea with the ship. I had 
indeed written fix)m Cop^ihagen, but the letter had been lost ; and 
hence their surprise and delight at my arrival. 
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WS/Om lUJCBOBOH TO HBUOi. 

Town of Bnmswick— ^Jonrney to Berlin^- FreqvpDi chaagtt of eaixiagift-^ 
PlEUffiports— Berlin — ^The royal palace— The Dome cbjircbr-The Op«nv> 
'hffOM — The linden alley — He telegraph — Beifin diopfi — ErolTs Ga- 
nno — ^CharlottenboKg^—PotscbBB — ^PSaJaee of Biba Soon-^Ottier palaees 
— Cab-&re8 in Berlin — Departure from Berlin — ^Annoyance with pass- 
ports — Anxiety of a fellow-passenger for the publication of his name — 
Arrival at Vienna. 

I HAD not much time to spare, so that I oould only stay a few 
days with my relatives in Hamburgh ; on the 26th September, I 
went m a little steamer from Hamburgh to Harburg, where we 
arriyed in three quarters of an hour. From thence I proceeded in 
a stage-carriage to Celle, about sixty-five miles. 

The country is not very interesting ; it consists for the most 
part of plains, which degenerate into heaths and marshes; but there 
are a few fertile spots peeping out here and there. 

September 27th. 

We arrived at Celle in the night. From here to Lehrte, 
a distance of about seven mUes, I had to hire a private convey- 
ance, but from Lehrte the railway goes direct to Berlin.* Many 
larger and smaller towns are passed on this road; but we saw 
little of them, as the stations all lie at some distance, and the 
railway-train only stops a few minutes. 

The first town we passed was Brunswick. Immediately 
beyond the town lies the pretty ducal palace, built in the (rothic 

* There is now a railway direct from Hamburgh to Bez^in, — ^Ed. 



stT^e, ia the ooitre o£ a Sm p«ifc. WQlfaJ>Httd seam* to be it 
oonaidflraU^ to^m, judging by tbe qMBlily of boosw mi cbnrcib- 
steeples. A prettjr wwdon bridge^ mflt an ekfiuitly«i)wd« wm 
balustrade, la built bara acooas tbe Odasf, Twm tbe toim,. » 
beautiMIane leads to a gentte bilL on vrb&ae top atanda a lovely 
buildiiig, used as a eaffae-bonae* 

As aooQ as 0D6 baa passed, tbe Haaovarian donaains tb^ aomi^ 
try, tbougb it is not xkhar in natoal Guriositifia> ia leas abundaiy; 
in marsbes and beaths, and is very well^oaltiTated land, lilany 
Tillages axe spread around, and many a cbanmng town exeitea 
tbe wisb to trayel tinrougb at a slower pane. 

We passed Scbqienstadt, J^rsbeim, and Wegersleben, wUob 
latter town akeady belongs to Prussia. In Asberaleben and in 
Magdeburg we cbanged carriages. Near Sake we saw some fine 
buildings wbicb belong to the extensive saltworks eidsting bare. 
Jemaudau is a colony of Moravians. I should bave wisbed t3 visit 
tbe town of £dtten»<^for notbing can be more cbanning than the 
situation of the town in the nudst of fragrant gardens,— 'but we 
unfortunately only stopped there a few minutes, Tbe town of 
Dessau is also surrounded by pretty scenery: seyeral bridges 
cross the yarious arms of the Elbe ; that over the river itself 
rests on solid stone columns. Of Wittenberg we only saw bouae* 
tops and ohurcb-steeples ; the same of Juterbog, which looks as if 
it were newly built. Near Lukewalde the regions of sand begin, 
and the uniformity is only broken by a little ridge of wooded bills 
near Trebbin ; but when these are past, the railway passes on 
to Berlin through a melancholy, unnntigated desert of sand. 

I had travelled from six o'clock this morning until seven in 
the evening, over a distance of about two hundred and twenty 
miles, during which tame we had frequently changed carriages. 

The number of passengers we had takoa up on the road was 
Yery great, on account of tbe Leipzic fairs ; sometimes the train 
bad thurty-five to forty carriages, three locomotives, and seven to 
eight hundred passengers ; and yet the greatest order had ia:ev0ila4* 
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It is a great conyenience diat one can take a ticket from Lelute 
to Berlin, although the railway passes through so many differeat 
states, because then one needs not look after the luggage or any- 
thing else. The officials on the railway are all yery ciyiL As 
soon as the train stopped, the guards announced with a loud yoioe 
the time allowed, howeyer long or short it might be; so that the 
passengers could act accordingly, and take refreshments in the 
ndghbouring hotels. The arrangements for alighting are yery 
conyenient : the carriages run into deep rails at the stations, so 
that the ground is level with the carriages, and the entrance and 
exit easy. The carriages are like broad coaches; two seats run. 
breadthwise across them, with a large door at each side. The 
first and second class contain eight persons in each diyiaon, the 
third dass ten. The carriages are all numbered, so that eyery 
passenger can easily find his seat. 

By these simple arrangements the trayeller may descend and 
walk about a little, eyen though the train should only stop two 
minutes, or eyen purchase some refreshments, without any confu- 
sion or crowding. 

These conyeniences are, of course, impossible when the car- 
riages haye the length of a house, and contain sixty or seyenty 
pejrsons within locked doors, and where the doors are opened by 
the guards, who only call out the name of the station without an- 
nouncing how long the stay is. In such railways it is not advis- 
able for travellers to leave their seats ; for before they can pass 
from one end of the carriage to the other, through the narrow 
door and down the steep steps, the horn is sounded, and at the 
same time the train moves on ; the sound bdng the signal for the 
engme-driver, the passengers having none. 

In these states there was also not the least trouble with the 
passport and the intolerable pass-tickets. No officious police-sol- 
dier comes to the carriage, and prevents the {Miss^gers alighting 
before they have answered all his questions. If passports had to 
be inspected on this journey, it would take a few days, for they 
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must always be taken to the paasport-offioe, as they are never 
examined on the spot. 

Such annoying interrnplions often occur several times in the 
same state. And one need not even come from abroad to experi- 
ence them, as a journey from a provincial to a cajatal town a£Ebrds 
enough scope for annoyance. 

I had no reason to complain of such annoyances in any of the 
countries through which I had hitherto passed. My passport was 
only demanded in my hotel in the capitals of the countries, if I 
intended to remain several days. Li Stockholm, however, I found 
a curious arrangement ; every foreigner there is obliged to procure 
a Swedish passport, and pay half-a-crown for it, if he only remains 
a few hours in the town. This is, in reality, only a polite way of 
taking half-a-crown from the strangers, as they probably do not 
like to charge so much for a sunple viae I 

STAY IN BERLIN — ^RETURN TO VIENNA. 

I have never seen a town more beautifully or regularly built 
than Berlin, — I mean, the town of Berlin itself, — only the finest 
streets, palaces, and squares of Copenhagen would bear a com- 
parison with it. 

I spent but a few days here, and had therefore scarcely time 
to see the most remarkable and interesting sights. 

The splendid royal palace, the extensive buildings for the 
picture-gallery and museums, the great dome — all these are situated 
very near each other. 

The Dome church is large and regularly built ; a chapel, sur- 
rounded by an iron enclosure, stands at each side of the entrance. 
Several kings are buried here, and antiquated sarcophagi cover 
their remains, known as the kmgs' graves. Near them stands a 
fine cast-iron monument, beneath which Count Brandenburg lies. 

The Catholic church is built in the style of the Botunda in 
Bome ; but, unlike it, the light &lls from windows made around 



the mOn, and iiofc finon alwvflu BflntiAil sMm aad % suniib 

bat tasteful altar are the only ernaments cC Aia dmroiu Xhft 
ponticD k omaaMBted bgr beaulifid niiefc 

Tbe Welder dnseh is a modem eceetioQ* Imilt in tbe Getfaio 
8^, and its tonrets are Qraameated by boaMlifiil bixmae reliefik 
The walls inside are inlaid with coloured wood 19 to the gBtknm, 
where they tenninato in Gothic aeroll-work The OKgu has a 
M, dear tone; m front of it staadi a punliDg lAieh, at first 
sight, resembles a scene from heathen mythology mose than a 
sacred sulgeet A nomber of capids soar am<HSig wreaths offlowen, 
and soRonnd three beantifal female figures* 

The mint and the arcbiteetural oolite stand near this chmwh. 
The ibnner is covered with fine seolptoies ; the latter is aqpxre, 
of a brick*red colour, without any architectural embellishment, 
and perfectly resembling an unusually large pciyate house. The 
ground-floor is turned ioto fine shops. 

Near the palace lies the Opera Square, in which stand the 
celebrated opera-house, the arsenal, the uniTersity, the library, 
the academy, the guard-house, and several royal palaces. Three 
statues ornament the square : those of Gen^:al Count Bulov, 
General Count Schamhor^t, and General Prince BlUcher. They 
are all three beautifully sculptured, but the drapery did not please 
me ; it cooabted of the long military doth doak, which, opening in 
front, afforded a glimpse of the splendid uniforms. 

The arsenal i& one of the finest buildings in Berlin, and forms 
a square ; at the time of my stay some repairs were being made» 
so that it was closed. I had to be content with glimpses through 
the windows of the first floor, which shewed me immense saloons 
filled by tremendous cannons, ranged in rows. 

The guard-house is contiguous, and leaembles a pretty temple, 
with its portico of columns. 

The opera-house forms a loi^ detadied square. It would 
have ft much better effect if the entrances were not so wretched. 
T he one at the grand portal looks like a aarpowy miserable chordif 
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Boat,hmmi ;i^Mfnjr. Th& <Auar ^itaaeeftaiv wcwse atiO, and 
one woutd not soppoie Oat tfey oonU lead to e»dk a Bf]mM 
isteim, whose appMteoits see mAsmabst>hf IxaxeoBm end «oia- 
siodioQ& Tlw ]ftt is filed l9j xsowB of fioailarla^ 
wik CQ^iifiMd badiB, naabered^ but not IxKrod. Tke boxes 
are diyided by very low partitions, so that the aristocratic world 
seenv to sit on « tntee. The seEits in the piit and the fiist and 
aeeond tiers are «vf69ed witib daris-ared silk daaoask ; the royal box 
is a cfl^did saken, the ioor of whieh is ooyered witk tl^ finest 
earpets. Beasli&il otl-paiatings, in tasteful gold ftam^s, onmment 
the plafond : but th^ magnificent chandelier is the greatest curi- 
osity. It looks so massiY^y worked in bconze, that it is painfiil 
to see the heavy loass hang so loosdy over &e heads of the 
q)ectator& Bat it is only a delndon ; lor it is made of paste* 
board, and bronzed oyer. Innumerable lamps light the pku^ ; 
but one thiug whieh I miss in such elegant modem theatres is a 
clock, which has a piaoe in neaorly evezy Italian theatre. 

The other bdldings on this square are also distioguished for 
their me aiod the beanty oi theai architecture. 

An unnsnaEly bxoad stone bridge, with a finely-made km 
balustrade, is bvdlt over a little arm of the Spree, and unites the 
s^piare of the opera with that <hi which the palace stands. 

The royal museum is one of the finest architectural piles, and 
its high portal is covered with beautiM frescoes. The picture- 
gallery contains many chefs-cTcswure; and I regretted that I had 
not more time to examine it and the hall of antiquities, having 
only three hours for the two. 

From the academy runs a long street Hned with lime-trees, 
and which is therefore called Under-the-hmes {unter denLmdm), 
This all^ forms a cheerful walk to the Brandenburg-gate, beyond 
wiiidbi the pleasure-gardens are situated. Tha longest and finest 
streets which run into the lime-aHey axe the Friedxichs Street 
and the Wilhefans Street. The Ldfziger Street also beko^ to 
ike finest, but does not nm mto this promeoade. 
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The Gens-d'anne Square is distmgmahed by the French and 
German churches, at least by their exterior, — by their high 
domes, colanms, and porticoes. The interiors are small and in- 
agnificant. On this square stands also the royal theatre, a tasteful 
pile of great beauty, "with many piUars, and statues of muses 
and deities. 

I ascended the tower on which the tel^raph worics, on account 
of the view over the town and the fiat neighbourhood. A very 
civil official was polite enough to explain the signs of the tel^nq)h 
to me, and to permit me to look at the other tel^raphs through 
his telescope. 

The Konigstadt, dtnated on the opposite shore of the Spree,, 
not fax from the royal palace, contains nothing remarkable. Its 
chief street, the Konigsstrasse, is long, but narrow and dirty. In- 
deed it forms a great contrast to the town of Bedin in eyery 
thing ; the streets are narrow, short, and winding. The post- 
office and the theatres are the most remarkable buildings. 

The luxury displayed in the shop-windows is very great 
Many a mirror and many a plate-glass window reminded me of 
Hamburgh's splendour, which surpasses that of Berlin considerably. 

There are not many excursions round Berlin, as the country is 
fiat and sandy. The most interesting are to the pleasure-gardens, 
Charlottenburg, and, smce the opening of the railway, to Potsdam. 

The park or pleasure -garden is outside the Brandenburg- 
gate ; it is divided into several parts, one of which reminded me 
of our fine Prater in Vienna. The beautiful alleys were filled 
with carriages, riders, and pedestrians; pretty cofiee-houses en- 
livened the woody portions, and merry children gambolled on the 
green lawns. I felt so much reminded of my beloved Prater, that 
I expected every moment to see a well-known &ce, or receive a 
friendly greeting. KroU's Gasmo, sometimes called the Winter- 
garden, is built on this side of the park. I do not know how to 
describe this building ; it is quite a £dry palace. AU the splendour 
which &ncy can invent in furniture, gUding, painting, or tapestry. 
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is here muted in the splendid halls, saloons, temples, galleries, and 
boxes. The dining-room, which will dme' 1800 persons, is not 
lighted by windows, but by a glass roof vaulted over it. Rows 
of pillars support the galleries, or separate the larger and smaller 
saloons. In the niches, and in the comers, round the pillars, 
abound fragrant flowers, and plants in chaste vases or pots, 
which transform this place into a magical garden in winter. Con- 
certs and reunions take place here every Sunday, and the press of 
visitors is extraordinary, although smoking is prohibited. This 
place will accommodate 5000 persons. 

That side of the park which Ues in the direction of the Pots- 
dam-gate resembles an ornamental garden, with its well-kept 
alleys, flower-beds, terraces, islets, and gold-fish ponds. A hand- 
some monument to the memory of Queen Louise is erected on the 
Louise island here. 

On this side, the coffee-house Odeon is the best, but cannot be 
compared to KroU's casiao. Here also are rows of very elegant 
country-houses, most of which are built in the Italian style, 

CHAELOTTENBUEG. 

This place is about half an hour's distance from the Branden-^ 
burg-gate, where the omnibuses that depart every minute are 
stationed. The road leads through the park, beyond which Ues a 
pretty village, and adjoining it is the royal country-paJace of Char- 
lottenburg. The palace is built in two stories, of which the upper 
one is very low, and is probably only used for the domestics. The 
palace is more broad than deep ; the roof is terrace-shaped, and 
in its centre rises a pretty dome. The garden is simple, and not 
very large, but contains a considerable orangery. In a dark grove 
stands a little building, the mausoleum in which the image of 
Queen Louise has been excellently executed by the hated artist 
Bauch. Here also rest the ashes of the late king. There is 
also an island with statues in the midst of a large pond, on which 
some swans float proudly. It is a pity that dirt does not stick to 
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ifane iAito4uABnA animiky ebe ihej would floon fee Mack 
wmam; lor IIm pond <tf mer sonendiiig tin iflhiid vooe tiHiB 
dirtiest ditdieB I have ever ie«L 

FtJdgae wodi be vary mtolcnUe in tisda pRck, fetlien ate 
very lew bendMS, but an mmeoaB qnantily of gnafei. 
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The distance from Berlin to Potsdam is dgfateen ndhs, iddch 
is passed by the raihx)ad in tiifee^quartersaf an hoor. The railway 
18 very conveniently arrai^ed; the eaziiages aie marked wiIIl 
the names of the station, and the traveller enters the caniage 
on iduch the pkce of his destination is marked. Thus, liie pas- 
sengers are never amioyed by the entrance or exit of pasaengeEs, 
as all occupying the same carriage descend at the same time. 

The road is very nsinterestfaig ; bat this is compensated for 
by Potsdam itself, fcr which a day is scarcely sufficient. 

Immec^t^ in fiont <^ the town flows tiie river Havel, 
crossed by a long, beautiful bridge, whose pillars are of stone, 
and the rest of the bridge of iron. The large royal palace lies 
on the opposite shore, and is sanounded by a garden. The gar- 
den is not very extensive, but large enoogh for the town, and is 
open to the puMc. The palace is built in a q)leadid i^e, but 
is unfortunatdy quite useless, as the court has beautiM summer- 
palaces in the ne^hbonrhood of Potsdam, and q>ends &e winter 
in Berlin. 

The castle square is not very good ; it is ndther large nor 
regular, and not even level. On it stands the large diurch, 
which is not yet comjj^eted, but promises to be a fine structure. 
The town i& tolerably large, and has many fine houses. Tlie 
sdpeets, ei^pecially the Naaner Street, are wide and i<mg, but 
badly paved; the stones are bad with the pointed side upwardi^ 
and for iJoot-passengen there is a stone pavemeot two feet htotA 
on OQ^ ode of the street only. The pfomeaade <tf the towns- 
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people m called Am Ettnai (beside the eiiial)» amd is a fine 9qiiai«9 
tlsoai^ wbidi the eanal ildws, and is ocnameated with tcees. 

Of Ihe lojal pleaBuxe-palaoes I tisited tiuit of Saai Scad first, 
it is rancmuked hy a {unttj ferk,«iid iies on a bin, whieh is 
divided into six teraneo. Large oo&aesvatories fltaad on mek 
side of these ; and in front of them are long allejB of oiwge 
and lioneibtreeB. 

Tbe paJaee bas only a groond floor^ and is saixounded by 
atboars, tveas, and vines, ^ that it is almost e<uieeal«d &om 
view. I oould not inspeci the intenor^ as the royal &mily was 
living there. 

A side-path leads from here to the Euinenberg, on which the 
ruinfi of a larger and a smaller tem^e, raised by the hood of art, 
are tasteMy disposed. The t(4> of the hill is taken iq» by a 
reservoir of water. From this point one can see the back of the 
palace of Sans Soud, and the ao-caJled new palace, sepaiwted from 
the fonner by a small park, and distant only about a ^^iiarter of 
an hour. 

The new palace, built by Erederick the Great, bas spiendid 
as one can imagme. It forms a lengtheoed squax^e, wiHi ara- 
besques and fiat cdmnns, and has a flat roo^ whidi is ssfrounded 
by a stone balustrade, and (Nmamented by statues. 

The apartments are high ami laxge, and splendidly painted, 
tapestried, and funushed. Oil-paintings, many of them very good, 
cover the walls. One might fill a volume with the desciq)tioii of 
all the wonders of this place, whidi is, however, not inhabited. 

Behind the palace, and separated from it by a large court, are 
two beautiM little palaces, connected by a o^scent-shd^ ball 
of pillars ; broad stone steps lead to ike balconies surrounding the 
first story of the edifices. They are used as barracks, and are, 
as such, liie most beautiM I have ever aeen. 

From here a feasant wa& leads to tlie lonely palace of diar* 
lotlenbm:g. Oomii^ from the hurge new palace it seemed too 
small for the dwelling even of the crown-prince. I aboold iHKVe 
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taken it for a splendid pavilion attadied to the new palace, to 
which the royal fiunily sometimes walked, and perhaps remained 
there to take refireshment Bat when I had inspected it more 
closely, and seen all the comfortable little rooms, famished with 
sach tasteful laxary, I Mt that the crown-prince ooold not have 
made a better choice. 

Beautifiil foantains play on the terraces ; the walls of the. 
corridors and anterooms are covered with splendid frescoes, in 
imitation of those foond in Pompeii. The rooms abound in excel- 
lent engravings, paintings, and other works of art; and the 
greatest taste and splendour is displayed even in the mnor 
arrangements. 

A protty Chinese chiosqae, filled with good statues, which 
have been unfortunately mach damaged and broken, stands near 
the palace. 

These three beaatiful royal residences are situated in parks, 
which are so united that they seem only as one. The parks are 
filled with fine trees, and verdant fields crossed by well-kept paths 
and drives ; bat I saw very few flower-beds in them. 

When I had contemplated every thing at leisuro, I returned to 
the palace of Sans Soad, to see the beautifol fountains, which play 
twice a week, on Taesday and Friday, firom noon till evening. 
The columns projected firom the basm in front of the castle aro so 
voluminous, and rise with such foroe, that I gazed in amazement 
at the artifice. It is real pleasure to be near the basin when the 
sun shines in its full splendour, forming the most beautiful rain- 
bows in the Ming shower of drops. Equally beautiful is a 
fountaiw rising firom a high vase, enwreathed by living flowers, 
and fjBdling over it, so that it forms a quick, brisk fountain, trans- 
parent and pure as the finest crystal. The lid of the vase, also 
enwreathed with growing flowers, rises above the fountain. The 
Neptune's grotto is of no great beauty ; the water fieJls from an 
urn placed over it, and forms little water&Us as it flows overnau* 
tilus-shells. 
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The marble palace lies on the other ade of Potsdam, and is 
half an hour's distance from these palaces ; but I had time enough 
to visit it. 

Entering the park belonging to this palace, a row of neat pea- 
sants' cottages is seen on the left ; they are all alike, but sepa- 
rated by fruit, flower, or kitchen-gardens. The palace lies at the 
extreme end of the park, on a pretty lake formed by the river 
Havel. It certamly has some right to the name of marble palace; 
but it seems presumption to call it so when compared to tlie marble 
palaces of Venice, or the marble mosques of Constantinople. 

The walls of the building are of brick left in its natural 
colour. The lower and upper frame- work, the window-sashes, and 
the portals, are all of marble. The palace is partly surrounded by 
a gallery supported on marble columns. The stairs are of fine 
white marble, and many of the apartments are laid with this 
mineral. The interior is not nearly so luxurious as the other 
palaces. 

This was the last of the sights I saw in Potsdam or the en- 
virons of Berlin ; for I continued my journey to Vienna on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Before quitting Berlin, I must mention an arrangement which 
is particularly convenient for strangers — namely, the feres for 
hackney-carriages. One need ask no questions, but merely enter 
the carriage, tell the coachman where to drive, and pay him six- 
pence. This moderate fere is for the whole town, which is some- 
what extensive. At all the railway stations there are numbers 
of these vehicles, which will drive to any hotel, however far it 
may be from the station, for the same moderate fere. If only aU 
cab-drivers were so accommodating ! 

October 1st, 

The railway goes through Leipzic to Dresden, where I took 
the mail-coach for Prague at eight o'clock the same eveuing, and 
lurived there in eighteen hours. 
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Ab it was Bi^ when we passed, we did iioteajpy the bean^^ 
views of the Kollendoif mouoitain. In the moixiing we passed two 
handsome monmnents, one of them, a pyramid fifty-four &et high, 
to the memory of Count CoUoredo, the other to the memory of the 
Eossiaa troc^ who had Men here ; both hove been erected since 
the wazs of Napoleon. 

On we went through charming districts to the feuned bathing- 
place Teplitz, which is sorronnded by the most beantiM scenery, 
and can bear comparison with the finest bathing -places of the 
world. 

Further on we passed a solitary basaltic rock, Bor^ which 
deserves attention for its beauty and as a natural cariosity. We 
unfortunately hurried past it, as we wished to reach Prague before 
six o'clock, so that we might not miss the train to Vienna. 

My readers may imagine our disafi^intment on arriving at 
the gates of Prague, when our passports were taken from us 
and not returned. In vain we referred to the vise of the bomi- 
dary-town Peterswalde ; in vain we spoke c^ our haste. The 
answer always was, " That is nothing to us ; you can have your 
papers back to-morrow at the police-office." Thus we were pot 
ofi^ and lost twenty-four hours. 

I must mention a little joke I had on the ride from Dresden 
to Prague. Two gentlemen and a lady beside myself occupied 
the mail-coadi; the lady happened to have read my diary of 
Palestine, and asked me, when she heard my name, if I were 
that traveller. When I had acknowledged I was that same per- 
son, our conversation turned on that and on my present journey. 
One of Ibe gentlemen, Herr Katze, was very intelligent, and con- 
versed in A most interesting manner on countries, nationalities, and 
scientific subjects. The other gentleman was probably equally weU 
iofozmed, but he made less use of his acquirements. Herr Eatze 
remained ia Teplitz, and the other gentleman proceeded with us to 
Vienna. Before aniving at our destination, he asked me if Herr 
Katze had not requested me to mention his name ia my next book^ 
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and added, that if I wonld promise to do the same, he would tell 
me his name. I could not refrain from annling, hut assured him 
that Herr Eatzehad not thonght of such a thing, and hegged him 
not to oommunicate his name to me, so that he might see that we 
females were not so carious as we are said to he. But the poor 
man conld not refrain from giying me his name — Nicholas B. — 
hefore we parted. I do not insert it £ar two reasons : first, be- 
canse I did not promise to name him ; and secondly, because I do 
not think it would do him any service. 

The railway from Prague to Vienna goes over Ohntitz, and 
makes sudi a considerable round, that the distance is now nearly 
320 miles, and the arrangements on the railway are very im- 
perfect. 

There were no hotels erected on the road, and we had to be 
content with fruit, beer, bread, and butter, &c, the whole time. 
And these provisions were not easily obtained, as we could not 
venture to leave the carriages. The conductor called out at 
every station that we should go on directly, although the train 
fr'equently stood upwards of half an hour ; but as we did not know 
that before, we were obliged to remain on our seats. The con- 
ductors were not of the most amiable character, which may perhaps 
be ascribed to the climate ; for when we approached the boundary 
of the Austrian states at PeterswaJde, the inspector received us 
very gruffly. "We vdshed him good evening twice, but he took no 
notice of it, and demanded our papers in a loud and peremptory 
tone ; he probably thought us as deaf as we thought him. At 
Gansemdorf, twenty-five miles from Vienna, they took our papers 
fi:om us in a very uncivil, uncourteous manner. 

On the 4th of October, 1845, after an absence of six months, 
I arrived again in sight of the dear Stephen's steeple, as most of 
my countr3rwomen would say. 

I had suffered many hardships ; but my love of travelling would 
not have been abated, nor would my courage have fiuled me, had 
they been ten times greater. I had been amply compensated for 
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alL I bad seen things which never occur in our common life, 
and had met mth people as they are rarely met with — in their 
natural state. And I brought back with me the recollections of 
my travels, which will always remain, and which will afford me 
renewed pleasure for years. 

And now I take leave of my dear readers, requesting them to 
accept with indulgence my descnptions, which are always true, 
though they may not be amusing. If I have, as I can scarcely 
hope, afforded them some amusement, I trust they will in return 
grant me a small comer in their memories. 

In conclusion, I beg to add an Appendix, which may not be 
uniateresting to many of my readers, namely : 

1. A document which I procured in Reikjavik, giving the 
salaries of the royal Danish officials, and the sources from whence 
they are paid. 

2. A Hst of Icelandic insects, butterflies, flowers, and plants, 
which I collected and brought home with me. 
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APPENDIX A. 



Salcmes of the Royal Damah Officials m Iceland, which they 
receive from ttts lodar^dio land^revenues, 

florins.* 

The Govemor of li^eland •••«*« 2000 

Office expenses 600 

The deputy for the western district • • • • 1586 

Office expenses • 400 

Rent 200 

The deputy for the northern and eastern districts • 1286 

Office expenses 400 

The bishop of Iceknd, who draws his sahuy from the 

school-revenues^ has paid him from this treasury 800 
The members of the Supreme Court : 

One judge • • « 1184 

First assessor , 890 

Second assessor 740 

The land-bailiff of Iceland 600 

Office expenses 200 

Bent 150 

The town-bailiff of Reikjavik 300 

The first police-officer of Reikjavik, who is at the same 
time gaoler, and therefore has 50JI, more than the 
second officer . • • • • « • 200 

The second police-officer 150 

The mayor of Reikjavik only draws from this treasury 

his house-renty which is 150 

The sysselman of the Westmanns Islands . • • 296 
The other sysselmen, each , 230 

* A florin is about two shillmgs sterUng. — Tr. 
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Florins. 
Medical department and midwifery : 

The physician 900 

House-rent 150 

Apothecary of Reikjavik . . * . * • . 185 

House-rent 150 

The second apothecary at Sikkisholm .... 90 

Six surgeons in the country, each .... 300 

House-rent for some ...... 30 

yy others ...««. 25 

A medical practitioner on the Northland . . . 100 

B^jaYik has two midwives, each receives • , . 50 

The other midwwes in Iceknd, amounting to thirty, 

each receives • . 100 

These midwives are insimcted and examined by the 

land physician, who has the charge of paying 

them annually. 

Organist of B^kjavik » 100 

From the school-revenues : 

The bishop receives 1200 

The teachers at the high sdiool : 

The teacher of theology 800 

The head assistant, besides free lodging . * 500 

The second assistant «,,.., 500 

House-vent ^ •••••• 50 

The third assistant .•••.. 500 

House-rent .50 

The readent at the school • » • • ,170 



List of Inyertebbated Animals collected in leeUmd. 

« * - , 

I. Obustacea. 
Pagarus Bemhardu3, LinruBus. 

• • • 

II. Insecta. 
2i CoUoptera. Nebria rubripes, D^'ain. Patrobnshyperboreus. Ca- 
lathus melanocephalus, Fdhr. Notiophilus aquaticus. Amara 
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TulgariSy BuftsUvm.. Ptinus fur, Linn, Aphodim La|)ponumy 
Sckh, Otiorhjiichus IsBYigatus, BJd, Otiarhyndiiiis Pinastri, 
Fctbr, Otiorhynchus oratns. Staphylumi maxUloffos. Bynbiis 
pillula. 

b Neuroptera. Lilnnopliiliis lineola, Sekra/nk, 

c Hymenoptera, Pimpla instigator, Grmlh. Bombus sabtermneiufy 
Linn, 

d Lepidoptera, Geometra russata, ffuJ^. Qeom. alche miHata. 
Geom. spec. nor. 

e Diptera, Tipula Itmata, Meig, Scatophaga sterooraria. Musca 
Yomitaria. Musca mortuorum. Helomjza serrata. Leoogaster 
islandicus, ^S5:!^<r^.* AnthomTia decolor, jPo^in. 



List op Icelandic Plants coUed^ hy Ida Pfdffer in Hie 

SvamiMT of the year 1845. 

Fdices, Cystopteris fragilis. 

Equisetacece, Equisetum Teltamegra. 

GramhuB, Festuca uniglumis. 

CyperacecB, Oarea filiformis. Oarea caDspitosa. Eriophorum c»s- 

.pitosum. 
Jwncacece, Luzula spicata. Luzula campestris. 
jSalicinece. Salix polaris. 

PclygonecEi, Bumex arifolus. Oxyria reniformes. 
Plumhdginece. Anneria alpina (in the interior mountainous dis- 

- tricts). 
Cwnpositoe. Chrysanthemum maritimum (on the sea-shore, and 
on marshy fields). Hieracium alpinum (on grassy plains). 

•» HoiT T. Scheffer of Modling, near Vienna, gives the following cha- 
racteristic of this new dipteral animal, which belongs to the fEimily mns- 
cidac, and resembles the species borbonis : 

ATvLennoB deflexse, breves, triarticulatsd, artictdo ultimo phcereoo ; seda 
nuda. 

Ilffpoctoma subprominulum, fronte lata, setosa. Oculi rotnndi, remotL 
Abdomen quinque annulatum, dorso nudo. Tarsi simplices.' Alee incum- 
bentes, abdomine longiores, nervo prime simplici. 

Niger, abdomine nitido, antennis pedibusque rufopioeis. 
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Tanzftcam alpinum. Erigeron unifloram (west of Hayen* 
fiord, on rocky soil). 
Jhthtaceai, Gallium pusilliim. GaUium yemm. 
LcibiaUB. Thynus Berpyllum. 

Attperifolias, Myosotis alpestris. Myosotis soorpioides. 
Scrophfdarinea. Bartsia alpina (in the interior north -westan 

Yalleys). Bhinanthus alpestris. 
UtricularieoB. Pingoicola alpina. Pinguicula vulgaris. 
UmheUiferce, Archangelica officinalis (Havenfiord). 
JSaxifrageoe. 8axifiraga oespitosa (the real LinnaBan plant: on 

rocks round Hecla). 
BanuncajUusecB, Ranunculus auricomus. Ranunculus nivalis. Tha* 

lictrum alpinum (growing between lava, near Beikjavik). 

Caltha palustris. 
CraciferoB, Draba vema. Cardamine pratensis. 
Violaricece. Yiola hirta. 
Caryophydm. Sagina stricta. Oerastium semidecandrum. Lepi- 

gonum rubrum. Silene maritima. Lychnis alpina (on the 

mountain-fields round Beikjavik). 
EmpeirefB. Empetrum nigrum. 

Oeraniaceoe. Qeranium sylvaticum (in pits near Tlungvalla). 
Traaeacece. Pamassia palustris. 
iEnotherece, Epilobium latifolium ^n clefts of the mountain at 

the foot of Hecla). Epilobium alpinum (in Beiker valley, 

west of Havenfiord). 
BoMcecB, Bubus arcticus. Potentilla anserina. Potentilla gron- 

landica (on rocks near Eallmanstunga and Eollismola). Al- 

chemilla montana. Sanguisorba officinalis. Qeum rivale. 

Diyas octopela (near Havenfiord). 
J^apUumacece, Trifolium repens. 
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APPENDIX B. 

ESSAY ON ICELANDIC POETRY: 

WITH 

A TRANSLATION OP THE POEM VOLUSPA, IN THE EDDA 

OF afflMUND. 

(From the French of M, Bergmann,Y 



CHAPTER L 

OF THE ORIGIN OF THE SGANDINAyiAN IDIOMS. 

I. Of the ancient Danish Langvxige. 

All the warlike tribes that, in the first a^s of the Christian era, 
established themselves in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, be- 
longed to the Gothic or Qermanic race. Descended from the 
same stock, and having emigrated from the same country, doubt- 
less from the regions near the Black and Caspian Seas, all these 
tribes had the same manners, the same religion, and spoke also 
one and the same language. 

If we call the ancient Gothic people who established them* 

* The translation which follows, from a work published by M. Bergmann 
at Paris in 1838, is inserted here as giving a learned as well as clear idea of 
the origin of the Icelandic language, and the nature of Icelandic poetry, 
subjects not alluded to by Madame Pfeiffer. It has been thought unneces- 
sary to give a translation of more than one of the poems contained in Bex^g- 
mann*s work ; and his critical researches into the form of the letters, ortho- 
graphy, &XJ. of Icelandic literature, have been omitted, as too abstruse for 
a work like the present. — Ed. 
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selves in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden Scandinavians, we oug^t 
also to give to the idiom which th^ spoke the name of Soandi- 
navian language. 

The Danes, faYOuiedby yarious drcomstances, became the domi- 
nant nation in Scandinavia; thej were the first to found a mon- 
archical state. Denmark, from whence came the tribes that 
peopled Norway and Sweden, was r^arded as the mother coontiy 
of these great colonies, and as the cradle of the religion, the 
poetry, and the traditions of the Scandinavians. This preponder- 
ance of the Danes in the first ages was the reason thai the most 
ancient name given to the Scandinavian idiom was donsk tunga — 
Danish tongue.** 

n. Cf th^ anciaU Norwegian LaTigtuLge. 

In proportion as the Danes made greater progress in civilisa- 
tion, a more decided difference of manners must naturally have 
been established between them and their neighbours of Norway 
and Sweden. These latter, inhabiting a country situated to the 
north of Denmark, were commonly called Nordmenn — ^Normands 
— ^men of the north. This name designated more particularly the 
Norwegians only,' with whom the Danes had more frequent inter- 
course than with the inhabitants of Sweden. 

The difference between the Scandinavians of the north and 
those of the south was felt, not only in the maimers, but also in 
the language of these nations. The language of the Danes de- 
parted first from the ancient Scandinavian i£om. This idiom 

b The superiority of the Danish was so generally acknoidedged in. the 
north, that the Icelandic writers seem somelames to boast of the name 
ddnth tuvga, which they give to thdr languaga Siiotri, who wrote at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, deagnates by *^^» name the 
ScandinaTian language. (See Konunga LSgur, Formdtinn, Tnglinga Saga, 
chap. XX.) The Icelandic poet £yiUin, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, calls the Dcunigh his maternal huxg^uage (see Lilta), The leelazidie 
grammarians make use of the name of di>7ui tunga to «««tiiig»^KA H;^ 
Scandinarian, in opposition to the Latin language (see SnorrO'^ddaf ed. 
of Stockhohn, I^. 277 and 300). 

c See Saga Saraldt hint Ifatfagra, chapi xxii. ; Saga Salonar Chdm^ 
chap. !▼. and xiv. Snorri distinguishes the Nordmenn from the Swedai^ 
Seimskringla, Formdlinn, 
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could then no longer be distinguished by the name oid&nak twnga; 
it was tenned Tiorrama tungay or norroBTU mdl (northern Iwa* 
goage), because in tiie countries of the north, in Norway and 
Sweden, the andent language, from which the Banish dialect had 
just detached itself, had experienced scarcely any perceptible 
change. But as the name oi^ordnienn was applied more particu- 
larly to the Norwegians, so did norrccjuz tu,nga designate more 
eiq>ecially the Norwegian language.** It was also prindpally in 
Norway that the ancient idiom remained pure during a long time, 
whilst in Sweden it very soon experienced changes analogous to 
those which had already been accomplished in the Danish language. 

III. €f the ancient Icdandui La»igttag€» 

In the second half of the ninth century, Norwegian colonists 
established themselves in Iceland. As the idiom which wss trans* 
lated into this island was the Norwegian, the Icelanders would 
naturally continue during a long time to call their language Twr- 
roena tunga.* 

In a poor country separated from the world, like Iceland, 
where nothii^ that modifies, enriches, or strongly changes a lan- 
guage existed, the Norwegian idiom must long have preserved 
its purity. Thus we see that, with the exception of some slight 
changes in the grammatical forms, this idiom has renxained the 
same during the course of several centuries. But the alterations 
become more sensible, and go on augmenting,^ from the thirteenth 
to about the sixteenth century, — ^the epoch at which the ancient 
language and the ancient Icelandic literature had expanded all 
their strength, and when the peiiod of the modem language and 
literature commenced. 

As to the ancient idiom which was spoken in Norway, it was 
subjected by degrees, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, to notable changes, caused, above all, by the continually 
increasing influence which Denmark ^:ercised over Norway, prin- 
cipally from the union of the two countries under the same sceptre 
in 1380. Towards the conmiencement of the sixteenth century, 

' See SiBtga Htihmar Gedcti, chap. isL t 

« See Snorra-Edda, p. ^L 
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the Norwegian and Danish languages so closelj ^>proached each 
other, that they very soon formed only one and the same language. 
From that time the name of norrcBni vn4l could no longer be used 
to signify at once the Norwegian amalgamated with the Danish, 
and the ancient Norwegian still spoken in Iceland. In order to 
distinguish this latter idiom, the more convenient and more pre- 
cise term of Icdaridic language, islenzka tun^ay was introduced. 
The Icelanders had so much the greater right to name their lan- 
guage after their country, as they possessed a rich and original 
literature, to which Norway could oppose no literary monument 
of any importance. 

lY. A ffenend Table of the TetUo-Oathie Idioms, 

We have just seen how the ancient Danish, the ancient Swed- 
ish, and the ancient Norwegian, or Icelandic, are sucoessiyely de- 
rived from the ancient Scandinavian language.' Let ns now cast 
a glance upon the contemporaneous Qermanic idioms, in order to 
see the kindred relations which exist between the Teutonic idioms 
and the Scandinavian idioms. 

The great stock of the Teuto-Gothic is divided into two prin- 
cipal branches, — ^the Tevionic branch and the SoandiTtavian branch. 

First, the Teutonic branch is subdivided into the High Tew- 
toniCy in the middle of Germany; and into the Low Teutonicy in 
the northern parts of Qermany. The High Teutonic comprehends : 
1st, the Gothic properly so called ; 2d, the old High Germany of 
which the principal dialects are the FranCy the AUemannic, and 
the Bavarian; 3d, the Middle High Germany which is the con- 
tinuation of the old High Germany from the twelfth to the four- 
teenth century, and which has given rise to the modem High 
German. The Low Teutonic comprehends: 1st, the Old Saxon; 
2d, the Frieic ; 3d, the Anglo-Saxon. 

Second, the Scandinavian branch includes, as we have seen, 
Ist, the ancient Danish; 2d, the ancient Swedish; 3d, the an- 
cient Norwegiany or Icelandic, 

f For fiirther infonnation ou'the history of these languages, consult the 
excellent work of M. Petersen : Det Damhe Northe og Sventke Sprogt His* 
torie, Ejbbenhavn, 1829-1830, 2d vol. 
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It is the latter idiom of the Scandinavian branch, the Ioe« 
landic, which wUl here fix our attention ; for it is in this idiom 
that the poem we publish is composed. But before entering upon 
a grammatical examination of the Icelandic, it wiU be necessary 
to saj what are the literarj monuments in which that language 
may be studied. 



CHAPTER n. 

OF THE ANCIENT ICELANDIC LITEBATUEE. 

I. Ofikt Origin of the Icdandic Literature of the Edda^ 

The Norwegians who, in the ninth century, established them- 
selves in Iceland, carried thither not only their language, their 
manners, and their religion, but also their poetry, or national 
songs. These songs included some historical and mythological 
traditions, which, called, as well as the runic writing, by the name 
of mysteries (riinar), or antiquities (xomir stapir), composed nearly 
all the knowledge of the ancient Scandinavians. Iceland collected 
together then, from the commencement, the germs and the ele- 
ments of her poetic and historic literature ; and these germs were 
rapidly developed in her bosom. Far from being extinguished in 
this desert isle cast in the middle of the ocean, poetry diffused 
very soon a splendour so lively, that the skalds, or Icelandic poets, 
became the most renowned throughout the north of Europe. 

Although the art of writing was known to the Scandinavians, 
their songs were not written ; they were transmitted from memory, 
like the epic rhapsodies and the lyric songs of the Hindoos, of the 
Greeks, and of the ancient Arabs. To this mode of transmission 
must be attributed the loss of many of these songs. Later, 
another cause did not contribute less to the disappearance of a 
great number of these literary monuments. Christianity, intro- 
duced by degrees into the north, naturally proscribed the ancient 
poetry, which was so intimately connected with the religion of 
Odin. From that time the people no longer learned by heart the 
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natioxuJ soogB; and the poets dsued no longer cdebraie in their 
poems the gods of psganism» nor sing the mytiiological traditions of 
antiquity. This is why we should peiiiaps have been entirely ignorant 
of what the ancient ScandinaTJan poetiy was, if it had not found a 
new country and a safe asylum in Ioehmd« The religion of Christy 
it is true, was not slow in extending its empire as far as this distant 
island ; the Gospel was adopted by the Icelandic people, at the 
general assembly (aUthing), in the year 1000 of our era. But the 
new faith could not entirely destroy the remembrance of pagan- 
ism, nor cause the national poems, inspired by the religion of 
Odin, to be completely forgotten. Thus, a part of the Scandi- 
navian literature was saved. On the other hand, Christianity it- 
self furnished the means of preserving the ancient literary monu- 
ments ; for the civilising spirit of the Gospel, at the same time 
that it destroyed among the northern nations the taste for their 
ancient poetiy, spread among them literary talent and the know- 
ledge of writing, by which the productions of pagan genius have 
been in a great measure preserved to us. Also, it is to the use of 
Latin writing, generally adopted in Iceland in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, that we are principally indebted for the com- 
position and the preservation of the Edda ofSoemund^ that precious 
collection of the ancient Scandinavian songs. 

Unfortunately for us, whether the author of this collection had 
not leisure to write all the poems extant in his time, or that a 
great proportion of them was already lost, we have only a very 
small number of the songs that must have f onnerly existed in Ice- 
land. As a proof of this, in the Sogar^ or historic traditions, we 
find verses taken from poems which are not included in our collec- 
tion ; a number of verses belonging to songs unknown, or not in- 
serted in the book commonly called the Edda of Snorri; we find 
a still greater number in the work on history entitled Helm" 
Bkringla^ and composed by the same Snorri; in short, in the songs 
themselves of the Edda of SsBmund we find allusions to myths of 
which we are now completely ignorant, but which certainly have 
been handled in particular poems well known to every body. 
Among the poems which remain to us there are some of great an- 
tiquity. As the Norwegian colonists must naturally have brought 
into Iceland their national songs, we may presume that some of 
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them are to be fiMind in the collection of Ssmund. It is by mti- 
cising the text that we mast determine if there are anj of these 
poems which may be of a date anterior to tiie coloniaation of Ice- 
land. In the i5pe(»al introduction that wiU be placed at the head 
of the VoltupAy the poem of whidi we will give a translation, we 
will endeavoor to indicate, as jnreciaelj as possible, the epoch of 
its composition. 

IL Of the Author of the Collection of Son^ oaUed JSddcu 

The common tradition in Iceland, from ihe fourteenth century, 
attiibutes the composition of the collection styled Bdda to the 
priest SoBmund ZeqfTMson, sumamed by his compatriots innfrSdiy 
the learned, on account of the extensive knowledge that he had 
acquired during his abode in Germany, France, and Italy. After 
the example of his compatriot J H, sumamed, like him, the learned, 
Sasmund studied principally the history of Norway. He died in 
1133, leaving unfinished some historical writings which have not 
been preserved. Tradition attributes to him also the poem en- 
titled Sdlar li6d, which is found in the Edda in verse. As the 
priest Saemund had a love for literature and poetry, it is conceived 
that to him may be attributed the collection of Scandinavian songs 
of which Ihe author was not known. But several sufficiently strong 
reasons, it seems to us, oppose themselves to our admitting that 
Ssemund composed the Eddaic poems which bear his name. Let 
us be permitted here to state rapidly these reasons, and to discuss 
the question, as difficult as it is important, concerning Ihe author 
of the collection and the epoch of its compoation. 

To prove that Saemund is not the author of these poems, we 
might bring forward an argument which the learned Amas Mag- 
nseus has opposed to those who go so &r as to attribute to Sasmund 
the composition of the songs contained in the Edda.' Amas 
proves to us that this priest, at the age of seventy, had not pro- 
duced any work of the same kind as the Edda; and he doubts 
that, at that advanced age, this old man, who has not even been 
able to finish his historical labours, should yet have found suffi- 
cient leisure and strength to compose the work which is attributed 

ff See JEdda Saemunder hinefr^da, ohi^. i. p. xiv. ; edit. Copenhagen. 
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to him. If tills argument of Araas does not appear sufficiently 
conclusiye, we will add to it the following, which is drawn frcxm 
the nature of the collection itself as it now exists. Everj body- 
will agree that the prefaces in prose placed at the head of some of 
the Kddaic poems have been added to them bj him who made the 
collection. Now it must be confessed that Ssemund little merited 
the surname of learned, which his compatriots gave him, if the 
prefaces of which we speak proceeded from his pen. In fact, not 
only are these prefaces written in a stjle generally bad, but they 
do not permit us to presume too much on the erudition of the 
author, since thej state, for the most part, only what is found 
already clearly expressed, or sufficiently indicated in the poems 
themselves. Further, every time that the author of the pre&ces 
happens to state fiusts, or to relate circumstances, which are not 
already indicated by the poet, his incapacity becomes evident, in 
his failing to take an accurate view of the poem. In conclusion, 
as it is impossible to admit that Sosmund the learned is the author 
of these prefaces, it is equally impossible to admit that he is the 
author of the collection, since he who collected the poems also 
wrote the prefeuses. 

Let us pass to other proofs. If the priest Ssemund had left 
among his writings this Edda which is attributed to him, the work 
would certainly have attracted the attention of the learned Iceland- 
ers, and writers would not have feuled to cite it frequently. Kow the 
celebrated JSnorri Sturiusonj who flourished at the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, and who was at once a classic histo- 
rian, distinguished poet, and first magistrate in Iceland, knew not 
the collection which is attributed to Saemund ; he does not quote 
it in any of his writings^ although he would often have had occa- 
sion to speak of this work if he had known it, and he certainly would 
have known it had the collection existed. What proves again that 
Snorri never had in hand the collection in question is, that the 
quotations which he makes from the ancient songs often present 
readings quite different from those which we find in the Edda. 
Moreover, Snorri seems also to have been ignorant of the existence 
of some of the poems which constitute part of this collection; in 
short, he was ignorant of the name even of Edda, which is not found 
in any one of his works. From all that we have just said, we 
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believe we are entitled to maintain that the Edda in veney fiir 
from having been composed by Saemund, did not even exist in the 
time of Snorri, who died in 1241. It is worthy of remark, that 
the name of Edda is not met with in any writer before the four-' 
teenth century; and again, this name quoted in two poems of this 
epoch proves nothing in regard to the existence of the Edda of 
Ssemund ; for if in the celebrated poem entitled Lilia (the lily), 
which is attributed to Eystein Amgrimsson, 1360, the poetical 
precepts, csi31<^^ Edda-reglur (rules of the Edda); and in the 
poem of Amas Jousson, who lived about 1370, the poetic art is 
called Edda4ist (the art of the Edda), it is evident that the Edda 
in verse, attributed to Ssemund, is not here in question, but the 
Edda in prose, which we know under the title of Sifiorra-Edda. 
This latter collection was composed, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, by an Icelandic grammarian, who wished to write a 
treatise on rhetoric, metre, and poetry. He gave to his ooUec* 
tion the title of Edda (grandmother), without doubt, because 
this book included ancient mythological traditions that aged 
persons took for the subject of their conversations in the long 
winter evenings. As this Edda is composed especially of short 
pieces from the pen of Snorri, we might give to tl^s book the 
more explicit name of Snorra-Edda, But as to the collection 
attributed to Ssemund, it seems to us to have been composed 
nearly about the same epoch as the JSnorra-Edda; that is to say, 
at the end of the thirteenth or at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century. All the results of the researches which we have 
made so far, and which we have just submitted, confirm this opi- 
nion ; and, in order to corroborate it still further, we wiU add the 
following considerations : from the commencement of the twelfth 
century, a very active literary spirit was developed in Iceland ; not 
only did they begin to write history and translate Latin books, 
but they also took care to gather from the mouth of the people 
the ancient songs and traditions. The use of Latin writing, Intro- 
duced at the commencement of the thirteenth century, favoured 
this literary movement ; and the clerks set themselves with zeal to 
form collections of sagas, of laws, of songs, and of philological 
treatises*^ Therefore the most ancient manuscripts which remain 

1^ See C7m LatinU'StafroJit, pp. 274| 275. 
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to us of the SoBMBnaiiaii Hteiaiy momiments aze o£ ibis epodi; 
th^ ascttid Utile bejond the ihirteenih oentuzy; svust ate notMy 
tiie CodtxBegim and ^^Fragnyaitiun Memiranntm of the Bdda in 
veiBe. This is, then, again an additional zeaeon which induoes us 
to belieTe that the Edda, attributed to SflSBUind, was compowBd at 
the end oi the thirteenth or the b^^imaing of the feorteenth oea- 
turj, since the most ancient manuscripts of tins Edda do not date 
beyond this period ; and that, as we have jnst said, it is at this 
time that they were mote particuJarly oocapied in making coUec- 

tlOttB. 

Both Eddas belong to nearly the same epoch ; it remains f<Mr us 
to deteimine which of the two is the more ancient. Our opinion 
(WL this subject will, perhaps, appear paradoxical; yet we must 
submit it to the examination of the learned. The Edda of Smorri 
seems to us to have been composed before the Edda of Samund^ 
and here are the reasons upon which we belieye we can ground our 
opinion. In comparing the introduction in prose of the poem 
Lokeuenna with the chapter xxxiii. of the treatise Sixdclskaparmdl 
in the Snorra-Edda,^ one is struck on finding some circumstances 
related in terms ahnost identical in both writings. This identity 
eould not be fortuitous ; we discover easily that the author of the 
preface has borrowed these particularities from Skaldskaparmftl. 
In fact, the details referred to are in their proper place in the trea- 
tise of Snorri, whilst they are misplaced in the introduction of 
which we speak. From thence we may infer that the author of 
the introduction, or the author of the collection attributed to 
Ssemund, had in his hands the Srunra-Edda, For what leads us 
to believe that these borrowings were made in the time that the 
Skdldskaparmdl already formed part of the Snorra-Edda^ is, that 
the author of the introduction must have known this latter book, 
since he very probably borrowed from it the name of Edda^ 
which he gave to his collection of songs. Indeed it cannot be 
denied, that this title is better suited to narrations in prose than 
to a collection of songs; and consequently we are compelled to 
believe that it was given (»-iginaIly to the Snorra-JEdda, and that 
at a later period only did it become, by imitation, the title of the 
cdlection of songs. As the first Edda received the name of iSborrt, 

t JSnarm-JSkidat p. 129 ; edit, do BMk. 



ike aecond i^e^ived that of /S(Bintmd, either that the atithor of the' 
ooUection really b^e^ed that the songs had been composed by 
SsBmund, or that he wished simplj to pla^e at the head of his 
book a name not less illustrious than that of Snorri. 



IIL 0/ the kind of Poetry to which the Poems of the Edda hdo7h§* 

The kind of poetry to which the Eddaic poems belong is the 
epic. Epic poetry is essentially narrative ; it recounts the history 
of heroes. It chooses, in preference, its subjects from ancient 
traditions, because they are more susceptible of ornament and 
poetic fiction than more recent events and contemporaneous his- 
tory. The ancient traditions which may become the subjects of 
epic poetry are, generally speaking, of two kinds, which we will 
distinguish by the terms mythological epic traditions and heroia 
epic traditions. The former must be considered as the more 
ancient : they relate to mythology properly so called, that is to 
say, to cosmogony, theogony, to the works and the actions attri- 
buted to the gods. The latter, in general less ancient, hold a 
middle place between fiction and truth, between fable and history. 
They represent to us heroes who primitively belonged to history, 
but whom poetic tradition has attached to mythology by meta- 
morphosing them into demigods, or gods of the second order. The 
two kinds of traditions which we have just distinguished are 
found the most frequently confounded and mingled together in 
the epic poems of the several nations. This mixture is so much 
the more easily made, as these traditions do not essentially differ 
Irom each other as to their origin and their nature, but only as to 
their antiquity. In the Edda, these two species of tradition form- 
two very distinct classes of epic poems. Those of the first class, 
to the number of from fifteen to seventeen, compose the first part 
of the collection attributed to Ssemund. They treat of subjects 
purely mythologici^ ; where the gods alone are represented, with 
their different passions. The poems of the second part, to the 
number of twenty or twenty-two, ore evidently less ancient than 
the preceding ; and they shew us, in the midst of the images and 
ornaments of poetry, the Msloric traditions still quite pure. In 
AeM poems, tiiey ai« not gods and goddeaMs wiio oooupy ^m 
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floene, bat heroes and heroines ; personageB origiiiallj historic^ 
become more or less &bulou8 in tradition and poetiy. 



lY. Of ifi^ Narrative and Dramatic Fomu cf the Eddaic Poems, 

The poem selected for translation is from the first part of the 
Edda ; and from the subjects it discusses, belongs to mythology 
properly so called. 

If, on the one hand, there are great points of resemblance 
between the poems Voltupdj Vafthr^dnigmdly and Zohuenna, in 
that all the three belong to the same kind of epic poetzj; we 
remark on the other a sensible difference between them in the 
form, or the manner, in which the subjects are brought forward 
in them. Thus, in Vohupd, the epic recital or narration almost 
exclusively predominates; in VafthrHdniemdl, on thecontraiy, there 
is already a decided tendency to replace narration by dialogue ; 
in short, in Lokaaenna, dialogue is found established, from the 
commencement to the end of the poem, not only between two 
persons, but again between several interlocutors. Thus we see 
epic poetry in VafthrAdnismdl and Lolxuenna assuming the form 
of dramatic poetry. 

This remarkable phenomenon of the transition from the epic 
recital to the dramatic dialogue ought not to surprise us in Scan- 
dinavian literature, since we remark it equally in all literature 
which is formed and developed independently of all foreign influ- 
ence. Among the Hindoos, as among the Greeks, we see the 
drama growing out of recital, and forming itself almost in the 
train of the epopee. If at Rome the dramatic poets preceded the 
epic poets, it is that the Roman literature was not self-developed. 
The Romans were the imitators of the Greeks ; and it was more 
easy for them to imitate first the dramas of their masters, before 
imitating their epic poems. On the contraxy, when, in the middle 
ages, the people of Europe, by their ignorance itself, were reduced 
exclusively to the resources of their own genius, have we not seen, 
the myeteriee which, in many respects, formed what we might call 
the epic Christian poetry, give the first impulse to the dramatic 
art of modem nations ? It is, besides, conformable to nature that 
the drama should rise put of the opopee, from which it differoi 
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much less in its basis than in iU fonn. Indeed, we see that the 
subjects of the Greek tragedies, and of the Indian dramas, are 
borrowed for the most part from the heroic and mjthological 
times, which have equally furnished subjects for epic poems. The 
narration of the epic may even sometimes take the form of the 
drama ; for as the orator delights in substituting for a description 
a brilliant hypotyposis, so it happens also that the epic poet, in- 
stead of recounting the actions, makes his heroes speak and act 
before us, and in lieu of a recital he gives us a scene. But from 
the moment that narration is replaced by dialogue, and that the 
poet conceals himself, so to speak, behind the personage whom he 
introduces, the transition from the epic commences, or rather 
it is already accomplished. It is on account of the &cility with 
which this transition is made, that one sees sometimes, in the same 
epic poem, the form of the drama employed in conjunction with 
narration. Let us compare, for instance, the two Sanscrit epo- 
pees, the Edmdyana and the MahMhdrata, In the former of these 
poems all is, as in Homer, told and presented under the form 
of narration ; the speeches are related as the facts, and the reader 
never loses sight of the poet recounting the adventures of his 
hero. On the contrary, in Mahdbhdratay which is a less ancient 
epopee, the poet disappears sometimes behind the characters he 
brings on to the stage ; and if the interlocutor were not every 
time announced, and, so to speak, introduced with the ordinaiy 
formula, ^^Such a one has said," one would imagine that it is a 
drama or dialogue one is reading, and not the epic narration of 
the poet who is relating the discourse of the heroes of his epopee* 
This transition from the recital to the dialogue is still more 
clearly displayed in the two poems, Vafihrddnumdl and Lokasenna. 
In the former, there is only one strophe, the fiftieth, which inti- 
mates to us that it is the poet that speaks ; all the rest of the 
poem is a dialogue between the persons on the stage. In Zoko" 
sennay the whole is a dialogue from the beginning to the end, 
only the speakers are announced, as in the Indian epopee, by the 
words, *^ Such a one said ;*' and yet these words appear to be an 
interpretation made by the author of the collection, or by some 
a>pyist. 

We have insisted upon the relation there is between epic and 
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Jmnofttic poetrf , fint to r«iid€r it obvions how the diffsreiit kudk 
of poe^ rue from eaeli other, and then to shifir that the loebmder 
had enlj to advance a step futher to anive at the drama propei^ 
to called. If they did not take this stqi, it most be attribnted 
less to the want of genius than to the un&yoorable eircamstaneea 
in which they found themselYes. Indeed, in order to give birth 
to dramatic art, it is little to compose dramas, they must be re- 
presented. But the means of living a theatre, however mean it 
might be, in an island poor as Iceland, and the inhabitants of 
which must preserve from necessity, if not from inclination, the 
greatest simplicity in their manners and in their amusements, did 
not exist. 

y . Of Hie Mythd4^ioal SviiecU treated cf in Eddaie Poems, 

Aft^ having spoken of the kind of poetry to which the songs of 
the Kdda belong, there would remain for us to examine the snb- 
jects treated of in the Scandinavian epic poems ; and as these sub* 
jects are for the most part mythological, it may perhaps be expected 
that an insight into the mythology of the North will be found in 
this introduction. But as we must here treat only in a general 
manner the questions which relate more or less directly to omr 
subject, we cannot enter into details that would cause us to lose 
sight of our principal end.^ Besides, how can we give a rapid ex- 
position of mythology that would satisfy the exigencies of science ? 
It is only in our own day that people are beginning to collect the 
materials, and to put them in order according to scientific prin* 
ciples. A work upon the whole of the myths will be the result 
only of the just and complete explanation of all the monuments 
which remain of the ancient Teuto-Gothic nations. Moreover, to 
present a general view of mythology, in which the details should 
be set aside, and which would at the same time satisfy science, is 
impossible ; first, because that true science is as tenacious of de- 
tails as of generalities ; and next, because that mythology is not 
a system of which we can indicate the principal traits, and trace 

J If any one will be gratified with a simple notice upon the Scandina- 
Tian mythology^ he will find enough to satisfy his curiosity in the hook of 
Mallet, entitled Edda, or monuments of the mythology and the poetry ef 
ih» ano&ent people of the Boith. 
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anly tlie ooBioim or the Ufi8a»e!iit& Mjibcfegf , it k MOMmy 
to fay, cannot ht a systematic whole, detemdoied in its plan and 
limited m its parts, becaiise that it is not a production which has 
proceeded perfecUy fi>rmed from the impvke «f one sii^le primi- 
tive idea ; hut it has sprung up sucoessiyely, and has developed 
itself by degrees, almost as by chance, under the influence of veij 
different ideas ; meet frequently independent themselves of every 
determinate system. This is why it does not exdude the contra- 
dictions which are the sworn enemies of systems, nor prevent the 
immoderate or disproportionate growth which certain parts of a 
whole may assume over the others. In order to develope further 
these truths, which, it seems to us, are not yet generally felt, let 
us be permitted to enter upon a few concise considerations on 
mythology in general, and on the manner of treating it. 



CHAPTEK ni. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON MYTHOLOGY, AND ON THE MANNEE OF 

TEEATINa IT. 

I. Cf the different Opinions upon the Nature of Mythology. 

There is, perhaps, no scientific subject upon which the learned 
have formed notions so different from each other, ideas so imper- 
fect, and often so erroneous, as upon mythology. Indeed, some 
regarding it under a purely theological point of view, see in it 
only the religious S3r8tems of the ancient nations, or the doctrine 
of the persuasions of paganism. Considered in this manner, 
mythology presents itself only as a tissue of errors, of falsehoods^ 
and impiety ; and it is with good reason that orthodoxy regards it 
as a fraud imposed upon the human race by the genius of evil. 

Others, not recognising the religious element in mythology^ 
really see in it nothing but poetry, fiction ; a creation always 
arbitrary, often pleasant, and sometimes fimtastic, of the poetic 
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igiftgin>tiaft> As sadly ihej natinallj judge it worthy of heSjig 
studied, equally with so many other things of which the know* 
ledge contrihutes to our amusement; and they grant that it 
mexiia our attention, because it is so often spoken of in the books 
of both the ancient and modem writers. It is in these views, 
and according to this idea, that, one might say, the greater part 
of the abridgments of mythology for the use of coll^^ and 
boarding-schools for young ladies are drawn up. 

Others, in short, seem to imagine that mythology was con* 
ceiyed only to conceal, under the form of symbol, and under the 
image of allegory, the wisdom, the profound knowledge, and the 
mysteries of antiquity. Under this point of view, opinions differ 
only in regard to the kind of science which is said to be included 
in the mythologic system. According to some, commonly ama* 
teurs in philosophy, it is metaphysics; according to the others, 
who have studied the movements of the heavens, it is astronomy ; 
and, if we believe those who are initiated in the natural sciences, 
it is mechanical physics which constitutes the basis of mythology : 
and, behold, all make it their study to explain the myths accord* 
ing to their system and their individual opinion ; and each one 
displays an erudition truly prodigious in order to find in these 
myths the key which is to open the sanctuary of the occult learn- 
ing of Celtica and of Scandinavia, of Greece and of Egypt, of 
Scythia and of Iran, bi India and of China. Is it astonishing, 
after that, i^ on seeing the contradictions of the erudite, the man 
of sound judgment distrusts works upon mythology as one would 
distrust the sciences of alchemy or astrology f 

11. Cf the different kinds of Myths. 

To know what mythology is, it is necessary to inquire how it 
created itself; it is necessary to ascend to its origin, to follow it 
step by step in its progressive development, and to collect togo- 
ther, from the diverse epochs of its formation, the different ele* 
ments which have entered into its composition. If, in following 
this course, in ascendiog in the history of nations as high as 
possible, we examine, independent of system, the monuments from 
which we draw the knowledge of the myths; if we study thesd 
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monuments in chronological order, in fisng onr titiention upon the 
details and the peculiarities of each separately, and in explaining 
each myth hj itself without having recourse to the explanations 
furnished by other myths, except to reunite them afterwards, and 
consider them as a whole; — ^this is pretty nearly how we our- 
selves shall explain the nature, the origin, and the formation of 
mythology. 

With the infEuicy of societies history commences, and traditions 
take their rise ; these traditions are altered, are distorted in pass- 
ing from mouth to mouth, from one generation to another. The 
mind of man naturally inclines to the marvellous, to the gigantic^ 
to the sublime, and, governed as it is by a lively and fantastic im« 
agination, magnifies, exaggerates, and embellishes the traditions 
of histoiy. Then heroes are changed into demigods, into gods ; 
their actions into prodigies. That which was historical in the 
beginning belongs now as much to fable as to history. From it is 
derived a first kind of myths, which we may call Aittoric fnyths, 
because they derive their origin from traditional hittory. 

When society is more advanced in civilisation, and when re-* 
ligion aUies itself to the ancient traditions, then poetry, in the 
service of religion, and blending with it, begins to develope itself* 
The poet borrows the subjects of his songs from the traditional 
history of his nation. This first poetry is, in its nature, more or 
less epic, for it recounts the lolGty deeds and the memorable events 
of antiquity ; but it recounts them with the intention of pleasing, 
of interesting, and of moving ; embellishing that which has need 
of ornament, retrenching that which would displease, connecting 
what would appear loose, and fashioning the whole in order to 
form a poetic harmony full of charms, of taste, and of interest. 
This poetic arrangement of the traditions, or these transformations 
which they undeigo to render them more suitable to become sub* 
jects of poetry, occasion and necessitate the creation of a great 
nimiber of myths, which have their only source in the imagination 
of the poet. This is why this second species of m3rths may be 
conveniently designated under the name of poetic m^hs* 

When eventually, by different circumstances, especially by the 
political reunion of the tribes into one body as a nation, Uie mix* 
ture of the traditions of the family and of the tribe had ocooned^ 
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BcJepoeiy yet ammoe, undgftaheB to ^aaify, iotmi^gey to 
to BTBtem, the fariow tnditioafly to reeoneik akilfolly Tvlist is 
co Btn t ikt OTy ib them, and espedallj to point cut the relatiaiii 
that slioBld exist between the dilFereiit dmsitieB, loxmarly tepa- 
rately adored^ and now reonited into one society, into one fiunily 
body. Philosophy, still qoite yoong and presomptuous, begins to 
agitate great questions on the origin of things. The poet, at imce 
philosopher and priest, created with boldness a cosmogony and a 
theogony. It is then that a new period oomm^kces fd^mytfaology, 
which from that moment takes a more fifystemaiic character. 
It is no longer composed only of the historical and reHgioiiB 
traditions of certain families ; it forms now the origin of histoiy, 
and the basis of the belief of a whole nation ; it is a religions 
system intermingled with songs, with philosophical and scientifie 
theories of eyeiy kind. But on that account, as mythology be- 
comes more complex and more systematic, it changes its nature, 
and loses in a great measure its primitiire character. Indeed, the 
nature of mythology consisted, so far, in the prc^ressiye E^nm- 
taneous and organic development of its parts, which was made 
almost without the aid of reflection. Now, on the contrary, it 
is no longer tradition or traditional history whi<^ engenders 1^ 
d^rees the myths ; it is reflection, science, which invents them 
at once, and with a view to a determinate i^rstem. Philosophy, 
concealing its truths and its maxims under the image of symbol, 
and under the veil of allegory, introduces them into mythology^ 
or into the system of religious belief. Astronomy and astrology 
produce by turns an infinite number of myths ; and physics, pep- 
sonifying the forces of nature, makes them act under the name 
and figure of some divinity. . History even seems to wish to be 
filled up with mjrths ; as if it were necessary to supply the de- 
ficiency of tradition and of documents, it grounds itself on the 
etymological explanation of some few proper names in order to. 
construct an imaginary instead of a veritable history. In genaral, 
there is not perhaps any mythology which does not compr^end 
a great number of symbolic, astronomical, physical, and etymcH 
logical myths, that all may be compressed under the name of 
BeierOfvie myths, because that all owe th^r origin to reflection or 
to Aaenoe* 
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III. Row vfe may dittvnguith ike difermt iindi cf M^fths, 

B7 the rapid exposition whioh we have just given, one might 
arrive at the conviction that the myths are not all of the same 
kind ; all consequently ought not to be either regarded or ex- 
plained in the same manner. One will understand that it would 
be ridicuioiffi to look for a profound and metaphysical sense in 
myths of the imagination, — to take the fictions of the poet for 
allegories or symbols, and etymological myths for genuine history. 
It is, then, above all, important to know well how to distinguish 
the various kinds of myths. 

What are, it will be asked, the signs by which one may recognise 
these different kinds t what are the rules to follow in order not to 
oonfoond them, and to guarantee oneself from error ? To that 
we must answer, that rules sufficiently explicit to obviate every 
error, and sufficiently numerous to resolve every problem, cannot 
be given ; that the only means of ascertaining the truth is to be 
possessed cKf much judgment and an unfailing tact, since he who 
is endowed with them will easily draw from them all the instruc- 
tions and all the rules which ought to direct him in his labours, 
and preserve him from every mistake. It is, for the rest, less 
difficult than one might think to be able to distinguish the 
different elements which compose mythology. As for the historic 
element, simple inspection is often all that is requisite to discover 
what belongs to history and what must be consigned to fable. 
In fact, whatever is physically impossible, whatever is marvellous, 
fantastic, cannot appertain to history. There are then difficulties 
only when the question is to separate in the myth that which is 
pure history from that which is only an envelope or a poetical 
ornament. In this case, an accurate knowledge of the character 
of the nation and of the genius of its poetry, will place us in a 
position to distinguish historical reality from fabulous invention. 
As, in our day, from an excess of scepticism, or from an erroneous 
opinion concerning the spirit of antiquity, we treat too lightly as 
lable all that is related in the songs of the ancients, it will not 
perhajps be useless to say that the ancients, however they may 
have been govecned by their imaginatioii, have yet handled leoi 
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than modem nations subjects piirelj fictitious, and that their 
poetiy rests much more frequently than ours upon historical data, 
or at least upon traditions more or less ancient. This truth, 
however paradoxical it may appear at first, is found authenticated 
when we compare the poetiy of the ancient nations of Europe and 
Asia with the poetry of the modems ; and, besides, it is explained 
and confirmed by this philosophical consideration, that the nearer 
man is to his primitive condition, the less possible is it for him to 
extricate himself, by thought, from the reality which surrounds 
him, in order to enter the fabulous world of the imagination^ 
We should, then, do wrong to repudiate the historical element in 
mythology, and not to take it largely into account ; but we con- 
oeive that this element can only be found in the most ancient 
myths, because that. Liter, when history began to be written, the 
myth and historical tradition became not only useless, but almost 
impossible. It is, then, to be remarked, that the most recent 
myths rest rarely upon an historical basis, but oftener upon theo- 
ries created by the sciences and philosophy, and concealed by the 
poets under the form of symbol and all^ory. The myths which 
we have named allegorical and symbolical myths are not more 
difficult to recognise and to distinguish than the other kinds ; the 
practised eye discerns them without difficulty, and the sagacioua 
understanding easily finds the explication. 



IV. Of the manner of treating Mythology, 

The difPerent kinds of myths once recognised, the question is 
to reunite them, and present them in their uniformity. The plan 
to adopt in this labour is indicated clearly by the nature of the 
subject we wish to treat. Indeed, mythology having formed itself 
by degrees, it is necessary to expose it according to the order of 
time, — ^firom its formation and its progressive development to its 
entire completion, and consequently to point out several periods 
in which the myths are more and more agglomerated, modified, 
and generalised. This plan, at once natural and simple, has the 
great advantage of putting every thing in the place which it at 
first occupied, and of shewing afterwards how all is connected 
and held together, even that which contradicts itself; how 
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all is important and essential^ even that which appears to be an 
accessory or an insignificant detail ; and, in short, how there may 
be in it a well-ordered whole, without having on that account a 
regular system* 

This is not the place to discuss the Scandinavian mythology 
according to the views and the plan that we have just indicated ; 
the exposition of the harmony of mythology ought not to serve as 
an introduction to the explication of the mythological sources, 
but it must, to be the result of that explication. We have to 
accomplish here a preparatory work only ; the question is for us 
to prepare in some measure the inventory of the myths according 
as we shall find them in the literaxy monuments of the Scandi- 
navians, We shall explain, then, successively, the several songs 
of the Eddn, in trying not to confuse and mix together the diverse 
mythological traditions which they include. Far from being 
astonished or shocked at the contradictions that will be obvious 
in the ensemMe of the myths, we shall, on the contrary, see them 
with pleasure, knowing that the more contradictions there are in 
a mythology, the more is it a proof that it has not been either 
counteracted or impeded in its life and its spontaneous develop- 
ment by the spirit of system and theory. We will borrow nothing 
from any one tradition to add it to another in the design of com- 
pleting this latter, by amplifying and explaining. We shall not be 
either eager to compare the myths of the Scandinavians with those 
of other nations, and to search for analogies in the details of the 
recitals, convinced, as we are, that one can employ the comparative 
method with success only after having well examined each thing 
separately and become perfectly acquainted with the nature of the 
terms that one wishes to bring into comparison. Without having 
too much confidence in the explications suggested by a bold and 
often erroneous etymology, we shall not neglect, however, to profit 
from the resources of philology, in order to find in the significa- 
tion of the mythological names some elucidation and some useful 
indication ; for it cannot be denied, since M, J, Grimm has so well 
demonstrated it by the fact,'' that words contain sometimes in 
their etymology historical testimony, not only upon the things 
they describe, but also upon very ancient epochs, of which tberd 
^ Deutsche Mythologies Gottingen, 1885. 
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f&oBXDB oR/ea no other docameiit tlum tiist which is drawn from 
the exiBtenoe and the aignification of these words themsd^es. 
We ha^ that this preliminaiy work, together with others abeadf 
obtained by the zeal of illustrious scholars,^ will one daj fomidi 
some learned man vrith the materials necessaiy to compose a work 
in which not only will the Scandinavian mythology be explained, 
but the affinity there is between the mythologies of the different 
nations of antiquity will also be indicated. This work will be, 
we will not doubt it, of the highest interest to the philosopher, 
who will see in it the human mind manifesting itself under a 
thousand dissimilar forms ; to the theologian, who wiQ learn in it 
to know the origin and the distinctive character of non-revealed 
religion ; to the historian, who will find in the myths ancient his- 
torical traditions, ascending sometimes as far as to the first ages 
of nations ; lastly, to the poet and the artist, who will see the 
poetic genius of antiquity manifesting itself with the greatest 
splendour and vivacity in the always s^reeable, often InstraetiYe, 
and sometimes sublime fictions of Pagan mythology. 



CHAPTER rV. 

EXPLANATION OF THE TITLE OF THE POEM. 

I. Cf the Prophetesses or Seers of the Germanic J^ations, 

Ko one can perfectly understand the poem Volu^^ who is igno- 
rant of what was the rank and condition of the prophetesses amon|^ 

1 The principal work that we have Tipon Scaadinavian mytiiology is the 
Lexicon M^tholofficum, edited by the iUustrioiu scholar, M. Finn Magnns* 
sen. This book is especially remarkable for the prodigious erudition which 
the author has displayed in it. Another work, which has a merit altoge- 
ther different from that of the Mythological Dictionary, is the book entitled 
J>er Mythuf von ThAr; the celebrated German poet, M. Louis Uhland, is 
the author of it ; he exphdnff in it the mytiis upon Thor in an ingenious 
and natural mann^. 
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the Teuto-GbtMo nations. We will then succinctly relate their 
history, from the moment in which th^ are seen for the first 
time in the hordes of Gimbri and of the Teutons, up to the 
period at which, through the influence of Christianity, they en- 
tirely disappeared in the north. 

Strabo^ states that in the army of the Cimbri there were aged 
women who performed the f mictions of priestesses and of seers: 
they wore a linen cassock, confined round the waist with a copper 
band, and went with naked feet. When captives were brought 
into the camp, they precipitated themselves upon them, threw 
them to the ground, and after having dragged them to a large 
vase, slew them with the sword; then, by the inspection of 
their blood collected in the vase, they predicted the fortunate 
or unfortunate issue of the combat. Others, cutting open the 
captives^ and examining their entraib, foretold the good or bad 
fortune of the expedition. When the army was engaged, they 
struck with repeated blows the skins of the camp-tents, and thus 
mingled the terror of the noise with the horror of the battle. 

We find female seers or magicians in the army of Filimer, son 
of Gandarik, and fifth king of the Goths. These women were less 
aged than the priestesses of the Cimbri ; they were called aliorumr 
TieSf and made themselves remarkable by their irregularities ; on 
this account they were suspected by Filimer, who expelled them 
all from his army. According to another tradition, the a/iort^m- 
nea of the Gothic king Idandres went to establish themselves in 
the forests of Propontis, where, by their commerce with the 
fawns, they became the mothers of the Huns.^ 

Among the Teutonic nations, divination had a more elevated 
character. From the time of Julius Csssar, when the Germans 
made war, it was for the matrons to declare by witchcraft and by 
oracles if they ought to fight, or to defer the encounter with the 
enemy.^ 

A little later, there was among the sedentary tribes of Ger- 
many a priestess who enjoyed great credit. She was called Auri- 

' Geography, book viL 

b Jomandes, de Reims Oeticie, ed. P. Bross, chap. zziv. ; Cornel. Agrippa 
de Occulta JPkUotophia, book iii chap, xxziv. 
c Julius Caesar de Bello QaUico, L 50. 
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ma,< a name which bean a reeemblanoe to thai of tdionmmej 
which was giyen to the female magicians among the Goths. 

Under the Emperor Yespasiany Yeleda, of the tribe of the 
Bnicteres, exercised in German j a great empire oyer her nation ; 
she was a Tiigin, and passed abnost for a divinity : for, says Tact- 
tuSy the Germans believed that many women were endowed with 
a prophetic and divine spirit^ and that there was in them some- 
thing of holy and foreaeeinff, Yeleda dwelt in a lofty tower, from 
whence she gave her oracles ; she conld neither be seen nor spoken 
to : one of her relations reported her answers to those who came 
to consult her. Although she might have predicted victory to 
the Germans, and destruction of the l^ons, her nation was 
vanquished; she herself was conducted to Rome, where she 
figured in the triumphal procession of the conqueror.* 

Under the reign of the Emperor Domitisn, an almost divine 
worship was rendered in Western Germany to a prophetess named 
Ganna.' There were without doubt among the Germanic tribes 
yet other women who enjoyed the same honours; but history 
has preserved no recollection of them. 

As to the tribe of the Francs, tradition relates that Marcomir, 
the second king of this* people, after having been beaten by the 
Goths, consulted an aliorumne or alrujie^ in order to ascertain 
his future fiite. This woman caused a spectre, which had three 
heads, those of an eagle, a lion, and a toad, to appear before the 
king in the middle of the night. This was to signify that the 
descendants of Maroomir would vanquish the Romans, the Gaol^ 
and the Goths.r 

Later, in the time of King Charibert, and of Gontran, when 
Christianity had already spread itself into France, there was a Pytho- 
ness who predicted to Gontran not only the year, but also the day 
and the hour of the death of Charibert. In the year 577, Gontran, 
wishing to know what his destiny would be, sent to consult the 

A Tacitus, OittMLnia, cap. viii. 

e Tadtasy Oermanda, cap. viii. ; Hutor. iv. 61, 65, v. 22, 2i ; Statins, 
Sylv. i. 4, V. 90. 

f Dio Casaiiis, lib. IzviL cap. ▼. 

r NUnster, Cosmograpkia, Ub. iL etip^ zxz. ; Lanus, de MufraUane Otm* 
ItKM, lib. iiL p. 83. 
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Pythoness ; he received from her this reply, that King Chilperik 
would die in the same year ; that Merovech^ to the exclusion of 
Ms brothers, would possess all the regal power; that he, Gk>n- 
tran, would be duke of the kingdom during five years,'* &c. &c. 

Towards the end of the sixth century there lived in France a 
female serf who had the spirit of Python {Vesprit de Pythm)^ 
and who, by her divinations, gained large sums of money for her 
master. She succeeded in purchasing her liberty, and afterwards 
exercised her profession on her own account.* 

Under Charles the Bald, in the year 847, a German alrune 
came to Mayence. Her name was Thiota ; and her abode in this 
town made so much noise that the annals of Fulda have made 
mention of her,^ 

II. Of ike Valas ( Valur) amon^ the Scandinavian Nations^ 

As the Scandinavian nations were of Gothic race, divination 
was exercised among them at first by the priestesses called alio^ 
Tumnes, But very soon the ancient barbarous worship of the dm- 
bri and of the Goths was replaced by a new religion. The worship 
of Odin, or Odinism, spread itself throughout Scandinavia. This 
worship was simple and rude ; it resembled, in its ensemble and 
in its practices, the religion of the ancient idolatrous Arabs before 
Islamism> The chief of the tribe, or the king, with the twelve 
most distinguished men of his suite, presided over all religious 
acts. The service of the temples was confided to priests {godor) 
or to priestesses {nofgyduir), who offered the sacrifices, and in- 
terpreted the oracles of the gods. 

The priestesses, who were at the commencement only the 
organs of the divinity, rendered very soon oracles in their own 
name ; and instead of remaining simple interpreters Of the gods, 
they became prophetesses, or interpreters of destiny itself. By 
this change, the prophetess became a personage distinct from the 

^ Gregorii Turonensu Opera, ed. Euin. p. 216. 
» Ibid. p. 368. 

i M. Pertz, Monumenta, <£v. L p. 365. 

^ See my dissertation de lUligione Arahwm Antmlamica, Argentorati, 
1835, 

T 
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priestess, and divination could be practised independently of the 
sacerdotal functions. 

Mythology, which in its fictions always copies real life, created^ 
in imitation of the prophetesses, the three nomsy who presided 
over human destiny. Later, the prophetesses became in their 
turn the images or the representatives of the noms ; they took 
from them the name, and received, like them, divine honours. 
Oracles {til frHtur) were demanded, and they repaired with so- 
lemnity to the temple, placing themselves on elevated seats, such 
as the gods ordinarily had. After their death, their statues were 
sometimes introduced into the sanctuary ; they themselves ranked 
among the mythological noms. It is thus that the origin of a 
great number of noms adored in the temples must be explained. 
Such were doubtless the three Fates whom the Danish king Frid- 
leif interrogated concerning the £ite of his son Olaf.* Such were, 
again, Thdrgerdr and Irpa, whose statues were placed near that 
of Thdr in a Norwegian temple." 

The prophetesses generally bore the name of spakdnur (women 
of vision) ; and if they had already taken a mythological cha* 
meter, they were called more particularly spddtgir (understanders 
of vision). There were also prophets (spdmenn); and we find even 
some of them in mythology, as, for instance, Mimir the giant^ 
whose head was preserved by Odin, who went to consult it in dif- 
ficult affairs." Such, again, was Gripir, who foretold Sigurd's 
future fiite.o But the prophetesses were in much greater num- 
ber, and they were generally held in greater credit and looked 
upon with more veneration. 

Later, the sp&konur separated themselves entirely from the 
priestesses ; they quitted the temples, and practised their science 
in travelling in the country. In this manner prophecy was not 
slow in becoming a profession ; and this occupation was very soon 
exercised by women, who, wanting the talent necessary for their 
calling, substituted for prophecy the mysterious operations of 
magic. Yet, although a profession, prophecy or magic was still 
honoured, because the sp&konur knew how to make themselves 

1 Saxe GrammaL ed. Franc£ p. 92. 

» NiaUioga, ohap. Izxzix. » Vdlu^, v. 19S^ 

« Edda-ScemuTidarf Orijns-Spd, 
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conspicuous and important in the eyes of the great as well aa of 
the people. 

The spl^onur were also called v61ut. Thej wandered over the 
country, principally during the winter, when the vassals gave feasts 
to their lords. They were eagerly invited every where. They 
predicted futurity for kings and private individuals, and sometimes 
decided difficult questions of law. History has preserved for us 
the names of a few valas, such as those of Thdrdise,? of the Sp&- 
kona Thuridr^ in Iceland, and of Thdrbiorg in the Icelandic-Nor- 
wegian colony of Greenland. Thdrbiorg was sumamed the litde 
Vaia ; she was held in great credit by all classes of the people. 
One day, Thdrkill wishing to consult her on the duration of the 
famine and sickness which desolated the country, invited her to 
his house. She came in the evening, and was received with dis- 
tinction. Her dress consisted of a bluish robe, covered from top 
to bottom with little stones ; her necklace was a string of glass 
beads ; her head-dress of black lamb-skin lined with white cat- 
skiu. She held in her hand a stick, the handle of which was of 
yellow copper, inlaid with precious stones. From her girdle hung 
a pocket, which contained magical instruments. She wore shoes of 
calf-skin, with ties terminated with little copper balls. Her gloves 
were of cat-skin, black on the outside and white in the inside. She 
wore, for the rest, certain ornaments which constituted part of the 
costume of the female nobility. Thdrbiorg occupied a seat which 
was elevated. After supper, she ordered to be sung an ancient 
magical song, to awake her prophetic spirit ; but it was not until 
the following day that she foretold to Thdrkill, that the famine 
and the sickness would cease in the next spring ; she predicted 
also a happy destiny for the maiden Gudride, who had sung for 
her the magic song. The people of the house then came to con- 
sult her one after another ; and when she had answered all their 
questions, she retired in order to go to another house, to which i^e 
had in the same manner been invited.' 

The valas did not prophesy the destiny of adult persons only, 
they foretold also the fate of new-bom children. In ancient 
times it was the custom of the father to go to the temple to con- 

P Fommanna S6g, i 255. 4 Idenzk Sdff, i 58, 205. 

f JSdda-Sannundar, ed. of Copenhagen, v.iiL p. 5. 
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suit the noma upon the future lot of his son. Afterwards the 
&ther was superseded by the Talas, who, to gain their livelihood, 
were eager to repair to the house in which an infmt had just been 
bom. Mythological fable, which, as we have said, is the expres- 
sion of the manners of the times, faithfully retraces for us the 
image of the valas, in the person of the noms, hastening to the 
birth of heroes. Thus it is said, that in the night, in the midst 
of a storm, the noms arrived at Bralundr, where Boighilde had 
just brought into the world her son Helgi, who afterwards became 
illustrious as the conqueror of Hundung.' It is equally said, that 
some volur, who were travelling through the country, came into 
the house of the fEither of Nomagest* (guest of the noms). 

The valas assisted also at difficult labours, and aided women in 
travail by their incantations (galdrar), which, as it was believed, 
produced a prompt and happy delivery. Thus we see the mytho- 
logical tradition, that Borghy, daughter of King Heithrek, being 
imable to give birth to twins, which were the fruit of a clandes- 
tine amour, was at last delivered by the efficacious incantations of 
Oddrune, the sister of Atilla." 

The incantation of the valas not only promoted the acconche- 
ment of women, but it cured the most serious wounds. Thus, the 
vala Gr6a, wife of Orvandil, undertook to close, by her songs, the 
deep wound which the giant Skiymuir' had inflicted on the god 
Thdr. There was in antiquity a diviner, named Viddlfr, who 
principally employed his art in making wonderful cures. Mytho- 
logy, which is fond of inventing genealogies, and imagining family- 
relations between the divers personages of fable, considers this 
Viddlfr as the father of all the valas.J^ This myth clearly proves 
to us, that the art of healing was not the least esteemed in the 
splikonur, since they are all made to descend from Viddlfr, who 
excelled in this art. As the sp^konur and the sp&menn could 
heal wounds and cure maladies, so they could also produce, by 
their magical operatious, various pernicious effects. On this ac« 

• Hel^ahvida, strophe L 

t E. Jul Biomer, Nordiska IcHmpa Datter; Stockholm, 1737. 
" Sctmundar-Edda, OddrCinar gr&ttz, strophe vL 

* Snorra-JEdda, pp. 110, 111. 

y ScemzLndar-JSddaf HyndluIiOd, 31. 
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count their services were purchased when any one wished to injure 
an enemy, or secretly to take his life. It is related that one day 
Thangtrandy a great promoter of Christianity in Iceland, went to 
the general assembly (allthing), when suddenly the earth opened 
beneath him : his horse was swallowed up, and he himself es* 
caped death by a miracle only. The Christians attributed this 
opening of the ground to the art of a Pagan magician, named 
Qaldra-Hedinn.* Two kinds of witchcraft were employed to in- 
jure, the mdngcMr (£Eital incantation) and the gemingar (opera- 
tions). The meingaldr consisted of imprecations secretly cast 
against the person whom the valas were engaged to involve in 
disaster. The words of the imprecation were accompanied by a 
symbolic action, which indicated the kind of misfortune which 
they desired to produce. The gemingar was used when they 
wished to bring down a heavy hail-storm to spoil the seed, or to 
disconcert the enemy in the midst of the combat, or else when 
they wished to excite a tempest either by land or by sea, a tempest 
(gomingavedr) in order to destroy a fleet, or to put an enemy to 
the rout. Such were the different kinds of witchcraft that the 
Spadisir Thdrgirdir Jepa,"* Heida, Hamglom, IngibiQrg,^ and others, 
could produce when fheir assistance was asked. Another species 
consisted in suddenly enveloping the enemy in a thick fog or in 
complete obscurity, so that he was as if blind. This envdoping 
ofoiM^ (hulinshiUmr'') was made use of to render a person invisible; 
it was the nimbus of the ancients, with which the divinities sur- 
rounded themselves not to be perceived by mortals. 

The most efficacious witchcraft was produced by the seidr ; 
this was a kind of magic which was performed over the fire and 
by means of incantation. This species of magic appears to have 
been exercised by the primitive inhabitants of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, who were driven towards the northern countries by the 
Qothic nations. Indeed the Finns excelled in the seidr, and people 
went to them to learn the operations and the practices of this art. 

« Krittniiaga, chap, vii p. 46. 
• For^ialdar SSff, ii 72 ; iii 219, 442. 

^ Fommanna Sifg, ii 141 ; Fomaldar S6g, iii. 219, 838 ; Saxe Oram' 
maiicus, book vii 

« C£ Tarniajppe, in the Nibtlungenot, 198, 442^ 1060^ ko. 
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ThuB we always see in the history of Norway the Finns represented 
as great enchanters or magicians.^ 

At the commencement the seidr was not a despised or detested 
art, since Odin himself exercised it sometimes f and that the 
goddess Friga is reputed to have made it known first to the cues 
or Scandinavian gods.' People helieved that by means of the 
seidr they could assume such a form or »kin (ham) as they wished, 
and traverse the air with rapidity. Thus tradition informs us, 
that King Haralld Grikfelld having entreated a sorcerer to repair 
to Iceland to explore the country, this spy went thither under the 
form of a whale.* By the seidr all objects that one might desire 
to see could be rendered visible. Fable recounts that the Jarl 
Magus (the magician earl), sumamed Yidforall (he who travels 
£ir), caused four squadrons of the ancient heroes of the Korth to 
appear before Charlemagne. By means of the seidr, folly, rage, 
and imbecility could in like manner be produced in persons, or 
their understanding increased, and auimak even rendered capable 
of reasoning. When Eystein the wicked had subjugated the inha- 
bitants of Thraudheim, he asked them if they would prefer having 
as chief magistrate his slave or his dog. They preferred the dog, 
to which they gave, by means of the seidr, an understanding equal 
to that of three men> The object of the seidr was sometimes to 
transport, by enchantment, a person into distant coimtries. Thus 
Brisa, wife of Yanlandi, king of Upsalir, purchased the services of 
the witch Huld, who was to transport this king to Finland, or 
else to put him secretly to death.^ These witches caused death 
by means of an enchanted drink called hanadrykk (death-potion). 
The preparations for the seidr were made in the night and in 
the open air; these nocturnal proceedings were called utisetor 
(outside meetings). 

The seidr afterwards fell into discredit, and the people held it 
even in horror on account of the terrible witchcrafts that were at- 
tributed to it. Between it and divination the same difference was 
established as exists between black magic and white magic among 

d Saga Halfdanar Svarta, chap. viii. 

e Tnlinga Saga, chap. viL • t jfnd, chap. iv. 

E Saga af Haraldi honnungi Ordfelld, chap, xxxvii. 

It tSaga Sakonnar Chda, tha.p, ziiL * Tngl, Saga, diap. xvl. 
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US. Mythology also discredited the seidr^ by representing it as 
the sorcery of the lotes, enemies of the gods as well as of men. 
The austrvegsmenn (men of the eastern countries), or the Yennish 
race, which was conquered by the Gothic, figure in the mytholo-* 
gical traditions as malignant giants, and their magic (seidr) is 
represented as pernicious and abominable. The mythological 
poets went even so far as to throw blame and ridicule upon Odin 
and the goddess Freyia,^ who, as it is believed, sometimes ex- 
ercised the seidr. All this contributed to render this species of 
magic an abomination ; and the seiderdmenn and the seidkonnui* 
were subjected to every description of cruel and rigorous treat- 
ment. 

In a poem of the skald Thiodoff, a sorceress is called, several 
times, vitta vetr (creature of crimes).*' Kings failed not to pursue 
whomsoever meddled wilh sorcery. Nocturnal meetings (utisetur), 
and journeys among the Finns (finforar), for instruction in the 
seidr, were strictly forbidden ; magical operations were even con- 
sidered as crimes in the Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish codes. 
Haralld Harfagr, having learned that his son Bognwald Eeettil- 
beini exercised magic, was so incensed that he sent his other son 
to go and punish him. This latter, having arrived at Hadaland, 
where Rognwald resided, set fire to the house of his brother, and 
burned it, with twenty-four seidmenu; and it is said that this 
auto-da-fe met with general approbation.^ The Christian kings 
were still more inexorable against the magicians. Olaf the holy, 
at the assembly (allthing) of Tunsberg, proposed that all those who 
should be convicted of having made incantations and exercised 
sorcery should be expelled the country. Afterwards he invited 
the seidmenn of the vicinity to a great feast, and when all were 
intoxicated he set fire to the hall.™ 

These bloody persecutions considerably diminished the num- 
ber of those who gave themselves up to magic. The valas who 
still wished to enjoy some credit completely disavowed the seidc^ 
At length, by the progressive influence of Christianity, the spdko« 

i See Lohasenna. 

k Tnlinga Saga, chap. xvi. and TTxiii. 

I HardUds Saga ens Nwrfagra, chap. xzxtL 

m Saga af Olafi Konungi Tryggvasyni, chap. bdz. 
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nor, the vSlur, and the seidkonur disappeazed from the north with 
the last traces of the Pagan religion. 

After having rapidly traced the history of the Talas in general, 
it remains for us to say a few words concerning the prophetess of 
our poem in particular. This vala is a being purely mythological ; 
she is the vala far excdUnce; she is the prophetess of the ages (gods) ; 
she is^ so to speak, the celestial type of the terrestrial yalas. As in 
all mythology the life of the gods is an embeUished copy of that of 
men, it is natural that the mythology of the Korth should place 
near the ases the type of the divineresses, such as they were among 
the Scandinavians. Kot only the ases, but also the mythological 
beings called alfes and dveignes have their prophetesses. The 
vanesy the rivals and the enemies of the ases, have a female mar- 
gician, named Hetdr^ who is the type of the seidkonur. There id 
even a vala in the infernal regions. One day Odin went to con- 
sult her, and the conversation which he had with hef forms the 
subject of the Eddaic poem entitled Vegtams Kvida. The Edda 
makes mention of another prophetess called Ifgndla, who, at 
the request of the goddess Freyia, made known the ancestiy of 
Ottar.» 

As the vala of the ases is not an historical personage, it is 
needless to say that her visions (spiL) are nothing else than a 
poetical fiction. To comprehend the motives which have induced 
the poet to give his poem the form of a vision, it is necessary to 
know what end he had in view in composing the Voltupd* 

III. 0/ iJie Form of Vision given to the Poeni, 

The end of the poet is to represent the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy in its entireness, from the myths on the origin of all things, 
to those on the destruction and revival of the world. The poet 
has skilfully chosen the personage of Vala, in order to put in her 
mouth what he proposed to himself to say. This fiction is one of 
the most happy, because it combines several essential advantages* 
In &ct, the poem being presented imder the form of a prophetic 
vision, the style is the more elevated for it, and the exposition of 
the different myths becomes the more animated. In the next 

B See Hi/ndlu-Lidd, 
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place, the form of yision permits the poet to be concise ; he con 
speak only of the principal myths ; he may content himself with 
tracing a sketch of them only, for prophecy depicts, above all, 
-with bold strokes ; he may omit the transitions which would em- 
barrass the poetry and render it tiresome. Lastly, the mytholo- 
gical personage of Vala is the most proper to relate the origin of 
all things, and the past, present, and future destinies of the uni- 
verse. This is the reason the poet has adopted the form of a vision 
attributed to the prophetess of the ases. There is yet another 
cause, secondary, it is true, which induced the poet to represent 
his poem as a vision; this cause belongs to the nature of the 
idea that he wished to enounce. For every poem, like every 
work of art, ought not only to please by representing a picture 
which captivates the imagination, it ought also to instruct, that is 
to say, to include and to prove a philosophic truth or an idea« 
We have seen what the picture is represented in the Vdltupd. As 
for the idea which springs from this picture, and which gives 
imity to it, it may be stated in the following maimer : cunning 
and strength ought to be ruled by justice. This idea constitutes, 
so to speak, the weft of the poem, which proves that evil and mis- 
fortune came into the world only by violence and iiijustice. In 
consequence of this evil, the world will be destroyed, with the 
gods who first were guilty of violence and bad faith ; and, in the 
palingenesia of the world, the gods representing cunning and 
strength, Odin and Thdr^ will be replaced by the gods of peace 
and justice, BaLdur and Torseti. It is, then, the fall of the ancient 
Scandinavian religion, it is an order of things established upon 
other principles, which the poet foresees, and which he predicts 
with that assurance which genius bestows. This hope, or this pre- 
vision of the poet, was expressed most conveniently under the form 
of a prophecy or of a vision. This form was so much the more 
necessary here, as the idea of the poet was bold, and, as we shall 
say, sacrilegious, heretical, and revolutionary ; for it was a blas- 
phemy (godga) in the eyes of the people to pretend that Odin and 
Th6r would one day perish ; and the announcement of an era of 
peace and justice must appear absurd to men who placed their 
greatest glory in the exercise of strength, and thought they were 
rendered illustrious by cunning, violence, and murder. As the 
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idea of the poet was a true reTelation for these times, it must be 
expressed with the precautions and the management which ought 
to be used in the exposition of bold truths which shock the opin- 
ions of the vulgar. This was, then, an additional reason for our 
poet giving to his production the form of a prophecy. In &ct, 
every prediction, by its bearing on futurity, disturbs only in- 
directly men who live, above all, for the present; the sacred 
character of the vision imposes upon the intolerance and fanati- 
cism of the people, and tjrranny herself dare not touch the prophet 
when she thinks of receiving from him the fatal decree of destiny. 
Thus do we see, in history/ that prophecies are uttered when new 
ideas wish to manifest themselves, when truth dare not freely 
make itself heard ; when a nation or an oppressed party consoles 
itself by hope, by £uth in the future, and continues to struggle 
noiselessly against its oppressor by predicting to him an inevitable 
fidl. Such are, more or less, the causes which produced the pro- 
phetic books of the Hebrews, the Apoccdypsey or prophecy of 
the triumph of Christianity, the great number of the sibylline 
books in the Eoman empire, the prophecies attributed to Merlin 
in England, the predictions of Giocchino le Oalabrois under 
the Hoenstaufen, the prophecies of Jerdme Savonarola, &c. &c. 
It is, generally speaking, in times of fermentation and of crisis, 
or in political and religious troubles, that prophets or visionaries 
are seen to arise. The poem VoliLspd belongs evidently to an 
epoch in which the principles of the religion of Odin and of Th6r, 
although they might still be firmly rooted among the people, could 
no longer satisfy exalted minds. Our poet turns towards other 
sources of light ; he seems to foretell the future, and to divine by 
his genius the principles of justice and charity, which were later 
to spread themselves over the north by the salutary and civilising 
influence of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE PAETS OF THE POEM. 

I. Of the general Disposition of the Parts of the Poem, 

We have seen that the end of the poem is to present the picture 
of the whole of Scandinavian mythology, and to express the idea 
that men cannot be happy except under the reign of justice and 
peace. Let us now examine the disposition or arrangement of its 
different parts. 

Our poem naturally divides itself into three principal parts, 
which may be distinguished under the names of pasty presenty and 
fiUure, or else under those of tradition, of vision, and of prediction. 
The past includes the picture of the origin of all that exists ; 
Vala speaks of it according to tradition and the recollection of 
what the lotes have taught her. The present relates the history 
of the gods, and the history of all that has passed in the new 
worlds ; Yala speaks of it from what she herself has seen. Lastly, 
the fiUure contains the histoiy of the destruction and of the renewal 
of the world; Yala speaks of it according to what she foresees in 
her prophetic spirit. These three great parts, which are clearly 
designed by the different subjects that are treated in them, the 
poet has rendered recognisable by a characteristic exterior sign. 
Thus, in the first part, Yala, in speaking of herself makes use of 
the expression, / remember to have heard the lotes say ; or else 
the formula, / know, because tradition has taught me. In the 
second part of the Volitspd, Yala, in relating, makes use of the 
past tense, and at the same time speaks of herself in the third 
person ; she (Yala) saw with her own eyes. Lastly, in the third 
part, aU the verbs are put in the present, because the picture of 
the future is unfolded before the eyes of the prophetess, and the 
(prediction announces the decrees of destiny with the same assurance 
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and the same certainty as if things which were already being 
accomplished in the present time were in question. 

The three principal parts of the poem are bound together by 
simple and natural transitions. Thus, after the first strophe, 
which serves as an introduction to the entire poem, and which 
includes the exposition of the subject, the prophetess explains how 
she has been endowed with power to proclaim the great mysteries 
of the Father of the Elect. She says that she has been instructed 
by the lotes, and that she has visited, in person, the new worlds 
to acquire knowledge. These words of Yala form the transition to 
the^r«^ part, or to the recital of the tradition of the lotes on the 
origin of their race, on the creation of men and dvei^es, &c. 
Yala speaks then of her interview with Odin ; she tells that this 
god, charmed with the knowledge of which she has given evidence, 
communicated to her the gift of vision and of prophecy. The 
relation of this interview forms the transition to the second part, 
because the present that Odin bestowed on the prophetess ex- 
plains how she has been enabled to see into the new worlds, which 
she relates in the second part. Lastly, the precursory indications 
and sinister signs that the prophetess sees in all the worlds serve 
as a transition to the third part, to the prediction, or the repre- 
sentation of the universal destruction, followed by the palinge- 
nesia. 

We have seen that the division of our poem into three parts 
was indicated by the nature of the subject itself: the great mytho- 
logical drama embraces three acts, which are played in the past, 
the present, and the future. Let us remark also, that the poet 
has known how to make the divisions of the subject of his picture 
coincide with the divisions necessary for the development of his 
idea. The poet, we have said, wishes to prove that happiness 
results from justice and peace; he divides the drama, which is 
to prove this verity, into three acts. The first act shews us the 
origin of all things, and the happiness of the gods up to the 
moment in which they give in this world the first example of 
violence and injustice. Injustice being, according to the poet, evil 
par excellence^ and evil producing, invariably, unhappiness, we 
see, at the commencement of the second act, unhappiness is in- 
troduced for the first time into the world by discord and war* The 
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second act finishes at the moment in which evil, that is to say, 
"Violence and injustice, have attained the highest degree . In the 
third act this frightful condition is followed by the death of the 
gods, and the destruction of the whole world. Very soon the 
world is again brought into existence, but it is re-created with 
men who no longer make war ; the ases return, but only those 
among them who love peace ; the god of justice is the supreme 
god ; every thing returns to its primitive state, into the happy 
condition which the world enjoyed before the ases had ^ven 
themselves up to violence and injustice. It is thus that the idea 
of the poet is developed by degrees as his picture unfolds itself. 
Our poem is like a perfect work of art, in which both body and 
mind, form and thought, penetrate, and admirably explain each 
other. 

II. T<Me of the Parts of Hu Poem. 

After having seen the general disposition of the poem, it 
remains for us to examine more nearly the parts of which it is 
composed. That the reader may embrace at a glance the whole 
of these parts, and see the relations that exist between them, we 
will give here a detailed table of the divisions of the poem. 

Introduction : 

1. Men of every rank invited to silence and attention, 
ver. 1, 2. 

2. Vala will speak of the mysteries of Odin, of the ancient 
traditions of the world, v. 2-4. She knows these mysteries; for 

3. She knows all the universe ; she was instructed by the 
tradition of the lotes, v. 5-8. 

a. Past Tradition : 

I. Traditions of the lotes on the creation and on the first ages 
of the world. 

1. At the commencement, chaos : the universe an immense 
gulf; the giant Ymir is first formed, v. 9-12. 

2. Creation of heaven and earth by the son of Bur, v. 13, 14. 

3. Creation of the stars of heaven and the vegetation of the 
€arth, V. 16, 16. 

4. The course of the stars is not yet regulated, v. 17-21, 
b. The gods regulate the course of the stars, v. 22-26. 
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6. The gods establish their abode in heaven, v. 27-32. 

7. The most perfect objects of vegetation are two trees, 
Askr (ash) and Embla (alder), upon the sea-shore, v. 33-36. 

8. The gods change these trees into men and women by 
giving them the human soul and body, v. 37-40. 

9. The Noms (Scandinavian Fates), rising from the fountain 
of Urst, give destiny (orlog) to the first men, v. 41-62. 

10. The gods deliberate on the creation of the Bvergues, 
V. 53-56. 

11. The Dvergues formed* of earth upon the model of man, 
V. 57-60. 

1 2. Enumeration of the Dvergues of the band of Modsogmir, 
V. 61-72. 

13. Enumeration of the Dvergues of the band of Dvalinn, 
V. 73-84. 

II. Recollections of Vala on the origin of evil ; war between 
the Ases and the Yanes. 

1. Yala relates how she received from Odin the gift of 
vision and prophecy, v. 85-98. 

2. The first things that Yala remembers to have seen after 
having received the gift of vision is the arrival of the Yaliy- 
ries ; presage of war, v. 99-104. 

3. War occasioned by the violence that the Ases have ex.- 
ercised upon Gullveig, the WKjyrta^ntf of the Yanes, v. 105-113. 

4. The gods deliberate, to know if they ought to make 
reparation to the Yanes, v. 114-117. 

5. The Yanes overthrow the wall of the fortress of the 
Ases, but Odin repulses them and gains a decided victory, 
V. 118-121. 

6. The ases perjure themselves ; they refuse the sum stipu- 
lated for the reparation of the overthrown wall ; Thdr kills the 
giant Architect, v. 122-129. 

h. Present Yision : 

Yala tells what she has seen in ihe difPerent worlds since the 
fii'st war, which is the origin of evil. 

I. Yala sees in Asaheim unhappiness closely following the 
origin of evil. Baldur, the best of the ases, perishes. 

1, Cause and circumstance of the death of Baldur, v. 130-137. 
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2. The death of Baldur avenged ; but bj a fatal destiny it 
can be avenged only by a parricide, v. 138-141. 

3. Loki, the first cause of the death of Baldur, is punished, 
V. 142-147. 

II, Yala sees in the different worlds malignant influences and 
destructive principles propagating themselves, increasing and 
threatening with death and ruin both the gods and the universe. 

1. She sees, at Kidafioll, the hall inhabited by the happy 
race of Lindri or the giants of the mountains, v. 148, 149. 

2. She sees, at Okolnir, the diinking-hall of the Htim- 
thurses or giants of ice, v. 150, 151. 

3. She sees, at Nastrendir, in the infernal regions, the hall 
of serpents and the punishments inflicted on the wicked in 
this fnghtful abode, v. 162-162. 

4. She sees, in the world of the lotes, the giant Gygir bring 
up the son of Fenrir, who will one day swallow up the sun, 
V. 163-170. 

5. She sees the guardian of Gygir, the cock Tralarr, which 
is to warn the ases when the son of Fenrir i^ll have grown 
up, V. 171-174. 

6. She sees the cock Gullinkambi, which, at the last day of 
the world, will awake the heroes of YalhdU, in order that they 
may flght the destructive powers, v. 175, 176. 

7. She sees, in the infernal regions, the black cock which 
one day will call the malignant spirits to the destruction of the 
world, V. 177,178. 

III. Vala sees the precursory signs of the destruction of the 
world. 

1. The dog Garmr barks frightfully before the gates of hell : 
Feunir, the wolf, enchained, which will swallow up Odin, is 
going very soon to break his chain, v. 179-182. 

2. Men attain the last degree of perverseness, and deserve 
to perish as well as the gods, v. 183-188. 

c. Future. Prediction. 

Yala foresees the destruction of the perverse world, and the re- 
vival of a better world, where peace and justice will reign. 

I. Destruction of the world. 

1. Heimdall, the guardian of the ases, blows the horn to 
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warn the gods of the approach of the destructive powers ; Odiii 
consults the oracle of the head of Mimir, v. 189-192. 

2. The pillars of the world tremble ; every thing is in move- 
ment, V. 193-196. 

3. Hr3rmr, at the head of the lotes, is put to rout : they 
embark to go to attack the earth, v. 197-200. 

4. The armies of the world of fire embark with all the ma- 
lignant powers, V. 201-204. 

5. Lurtur, the god of fire, traverses the earth, and enters 
into heaven, v. 205-212. 

6. The three piincipal gods, Odin, Freyr, and Thdr, struggle 
against their enemies and succumb, v. 213-226. 

7. The dragon of the imperial regions flies over the plain 
strewn with the dead, v. 227-230. 

8. The sun becomes darkened; the earth sinks into the 
ocean ; fire rises even up to heaven ; every thing perishes in 
the flames, v. 231-234. 

II. The world created again. 

1. A new earth, similar to the former, comes out of the 
ocean ; peace reigns on it, v. 235-238. 

2. The sons of the ancient ases, who perished, come to 
take the government of the world, and to exercise justice, v. 
239-242. 

3. The ases again find the happiness which they had en- 
joyed before the origin of evil, v. 243-246. 

4. Abundance reigns upon the earth; Baldur, the best 
of the ases, returns to heaven, with Hoder and Hoenir, v. 
247-253. 

5. Men inhabit a hall more brilliant than the sun, and en- 
joy everlasting felicity, v. 254-257. 

6. Forseti, the god of justice, presides at the judgment of 
the gods ; there is no more violence, no more discord ; peace 
reigns for ever, v. 258-261. 

III. Of the arrangement of the strophes. 

It is seen by the table* which we have just presented, that 
there is in the poem a weU-ordered plan. This order, it is true, is 
found in it only since we have arranged the strophes otherwise 
than they were in the editions of the Edda. Before this new ar- 
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rangement, the parts of the poem were without either connexion, 
contiuuitj, or unitj. This defect of the plan arose from the 
transposition of several strophes ; and the ^sorder caused by this 
change raised insurmountable obstacles to the interpretation of 
the poem. Indeed, if so far the explication of the Vohupd has 
been less satisfactory than it now is, it is not because men of 
superior talent have not tried in their turn, but it is because it 
was impossible to explain properly a poem between the parts of 
which there was no logical relation. > Thus have we exercised the 
utmost care in restoring the strophes and verses to the places they 
primitively occupied in the poem. That which proves the arrange- 
ment we have adopted to be the true one is, that it renders the 
explanation of the VohupA possible and easy ; and that, in place 
of the disorder which prevailed in the poem, it produces a well- 
understood plan and a perfect order. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE POEM. 

I. Of the Integrity of the Poem, 

Thb plan, so regular, so logical, and so natural, which we perceive 
in the VSlu^pd^ proves to us that there is no blank in the poem, 
since all the parts are admirably united to each other. This 
proves, at the same time, that no interpolation has glided into it, 
because we do not find any verse that is needless or of sus- 
picious authenticity. In a word, what in criticism is called the 
integrity of the poem, that is to say, that property of the text 
containing neither more nor less than it originally included, ap- 
pears to us sufficiently demonstrated by the analysis which we 
have made of the visions of Yala. This integrity might and ought 
to have been doubted as long as the strophes transposed were not 
found in their natural order ; for then all appeared defective, un- 
finished, loose, and the poem resembled a collection of fragments. 

u 
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transpositioii of the parts must be of long standing, anee it 
alreftd^ exists in the manuscripts of the Edda. It appears that 
the true sense was yeiy soon lost ; and for that reason, the con- 
nexion of the strophes was not well impressed upon the memory. 
The strophes and the Yerses were confounded, Ute parts db- 
arranged, and ▼eiy soon the poem was no more a whole, and oon- 
seqnenilj' had no longer a meaning. It is in this ocMi^tion tiiat 
the Voltupd was gathered from the mouth of the peo|de, aiid in- 
serted in the collection of tiie Edda of Ssemund. The first thiii^ 
that we had to do, then, was to replace the stiophes and Yenes in 
their i«imitiTe order. It is also only alter this arduous lalNMir 
that we have been able to recognise the plan, and, in oonsequenoe, 
the integrity and beauty of the poem. 

11. Of the Epoch of the Composition of the Poem, 

The date of none of the poems of the Edda is known with 
precision; it is only by indications more or less certain and 
direct, that criticism can determine approximatively. These in- 
dications are found either in the poem itself or on the sur&ce 
of it. Among the indications of the first kind, or among the in- 
trinsic witnesses, some are drawn from the foundation, others 
from the form of the work. As to the Vifln^dy the foundation 
and the form indicate that this poem is one of the most ancient 
of the Edda. It is true that one ought not always to conclude, 
because the groundwoik and exterior are ancient, that the work 
itself is old ; for the poet may select his subject from remote timeSy 
and treat it in the style of antiquity. Tet this imitation of the 
literary productions of past times is made only among nations 
whose literature has reached a high degree of development. We 
are, then, in a position to admit that in Scandinayian poetry the 
poems always bear, both on the groundwork and the form, the 
seal of the epoch of their composition. 

Let us examine, first, the foundation of the poem. The subject 
of the ViUiupd being purely mythological, no allusion to history 
is to be found in it, and consequently no chronological index. The 
expressions of chirf of the Dvergv^y v. 55, and hand of DwdtMn, 
V. 74, seem, it is true, to indicate that the poet liyed in the time 
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in which monarchioal power did not yet exist in Scandinavia, and 
in which there were only chiefs of tribes, surrounded by thei^ 
bands, who followed them in their military expeditions. On th# 
other hand, the expression of carry to the ftmertd pHe, v. 139, 
may yery well signify that the poet lived in the times called 
hrunordUd {the age of burning), in which they burned instead of 
burying the dead, as was done in the following period called 
hangS'iiUd (age of the hills, or of the tombs). Tradition informs 
us that the age of burning ceased in Sweden after the death of 
Freyry and in Denmark after' that of Dan HikiUdti; but later, 
the custom of burning the dead was resumed among the Nor- 
mands and the Swedes.* However, as these historical indices 
are not sufficiently positive, no certain conclusion can be drawn 
from them concerning the date of our poem. It remains for us 
to examine if the myths do not ccmtain some chronological index. 
All that can be said on this subject is, that the mythological tra- 
ditions of the V&ltutpd must belong to the most ancient, since 
some of them were no longer known in the time of Snorri Stur- 
luson. This author does not know how to explain the myth upon 
i^e horn of Heimdall, and upon iihe concealed eye of Odin (see 
V. 85-^5) ; he does not know what Heid/r^ fifimegir^ inn rtkiy &c. 
are. The poem must then have been composed much anterior to 
the time of Snorri : moreover, it must belong to an epoch in which 
paganism was in its apogee ; for the concise and often elliptical 
language of the poem leads to the presumption that the people 
still knew the groundwork of mythology, and knew how to ex- 
plain easily what the poet only alluded to. Mythology, properly 
so called, had reached its entire development, since our poet has 
undertaken to represent it in its systematic unity ; and the re- 
ligion of Odin had attained its highest point, since the poet fore- 
saw its inevitable transformation. Thus all that appertains to 
the foundation of the poem proves that the Voltispd was composed 
at a very early period, in which Scandinavian paganism was still 
in full vigour, but in which it had already manifested symptoms 
of decay. 

The form of the Vdliispd shews equally that this poem is one 
of the most ancient of the Edda. That is seen not only in the 

* Yiiglinga Saga, i. Introductioii. 
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language and in the grammatical fonna of the words, but also in 
the use of certain expressions which might be called archaisms; 
sach aire, for instance, rokst/Hary undom, afly ids, tivoTy tkinuT^ 
^c. The h before the liquid I has still the ancient strong pro- 
nunciation of a guttural ; thus, v. 1, hliods is in alliteration with 
"hdgar. Again, the articles or the demonstrative pronouns are 
not yet become suffixes added to the substantives ; there is only 
the word godiuy v. 117, which presents a sufficiently remarkable 
exception. Lastly, the versification of the Vslutpd is of the most 
ancient kind, called i^e fomyrddUufy properly speaking. Thus, 
all that appertains to the form of our poem proves, equally with 
the groundwork, that the ViHutpd is one of the most and^t 
monuments of Scandinavian literature. 

After having seen the intrinsic testimony upon the date of our 
poem, it remains for us to examine the extrinsic. This latter is 
of two kinds : these are, citations and extracts which have been 
made from the VdluspA with indication of the titie of the poem, 
or else reminiscences and imitations which are met with in other 
poems, of which the epoch of the composition is known. 

Among the poems of the Edda of Sssmund, there are some 
which contain verses borrowed from the Voltupd. Thus, in Ve^ 
tamakviday xvi., the following verses, 

Sik man Odins son eiimsttr vega ; 
Sond urn thviBra xub kiStad kembir, 
Adr k (ftl nm fterr ^alldn and kota ; 

are exactly the same as the verses 137-139 of our poem. la 
ThfyTiukvtday vi., the verse, 

Hvat Sr med Asornhvat 'er mM Alfom, 

is entirely similar 1)o the verse 209 of the Vdltupd, We must then 
admit it is more ancient than Ve^Tnsivtda and Thrymskvida, 

Snorri Sturluson knew our poem perfectiy well ; he has cited it 
several times, and has given copious extracts in the prose Edda. 
Again, we find in the poems of Snorri verses which seem to be 
reminiscences of the Votuspdy cither as to the idea or the expres- 
sion. Thus, in the grand poem of Snorri, entitled HdUcilykii 
(key of the different kinds of versification), we find the two verses: 
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" Let the earth founded upon rock sink into the ocean, 
(And let her periah) sooner than the glory of the protector f ' 

Mrhicli resemble in idea the verses 83 and 231 of the V^tupd. 
The remmiscence is more evident in the following verses : 



This glory of the warriors shall live eternally, unless 
Men perish, or that the worlds Ml to pieces." 



Previously to Snorri^ the Voltutpd has been imitated in an 
Icelandic translation of the Prophecies of Meriin^ (Merlins-spIO* 
QuriLaug son of Leif, a monk at Thingeyra, in Iceland, and who 
died in 1219, made this translation by order of King Hakon. 
We read in it, among others, the following verses : 

** There will be upon the earth (this wise man has said) 
A long age of war, of great terrors. 

Of murders, of perfidies, an age of ferocious beasts, an age of armies ; 
Gold shall reign in every one's heart. 

The greatest evil is in the world ; the fitther no longer knows his son. 
The ties of relationship are broken, sons rise against their fitthers. 

Then in no part of the earth will they be able to contemplate 

The heavens and the brilliant stars. 

Some throw themselvejs to the left, others to the right. 

In quitting their eternal orbits. 

Others dash against each other, others are agglomerated ; 

(All) lose their brilliancy and their beautiful aspect. 

Ocean boils ; he raises himself towards heaven. 
That is terrible both for infants and men. 
That is terrible to predict. 
This aged earth will be a frightM solitude." 

In reading these strophes we easily recognise in them imitations 
of several verses of the Y^uspd., 

A witness more ancient still upon the existence of the ViyLuapA 
is found in a poem composed by a Norwegian about the year 1065. 
The following verses— 

" The brilliant sun is darkened, the earth is swallowed up by 
the livid ocean; 
The burden of Austri is ront, the sea roars in the moimtains ;" 

i> See Bragcthaettir, p. 268. 
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eTidenily contain reauniacenoes ; the fonner verse eepecially Tccalb 
the 231st of oar poem. 

The most ancient testimony that we can cite, as indicating 
approximatively the date of the Voltupdy goes as &r hack as the 
first half of the tenth centniy. It is a reminiscence which is to 
he found in a Terse of ThiAd/Afry a native of Hvin in Iceland. 
This poet lived at the court of the King of Norway, HaraUd vnih 
the heaviiftd hair^ and sang the lofty deeds of the race of Bagnvald 
and of Ynglingiens. In one strophe of this poem we read the fol- 
lowing verse: 

'* Velt-8k JSysfeeina eada lb]giim.''« 
I farc Bee for BjBteiii the death reaerred for him. 

This verse, in the prophetic style, is a reminiscence or an imi- 
tation of the verse 130 of the Volutpd. That proves, then, that our 
poem already ezuied in the time of Thiftddlfir ; it must even he 
much anterior to this poet, hecanse at the oommenoement t£ the 
tenth century Scandinavian poetry, cultivated at the court c^ 
kings, hecame more and more artificial and inflated, as the poem 
of Thidddlfir proves. In the Vdluapd^ on the oontiary, the poetry 
is still natural and sparing of words, and it hears the character of 
an antique simplicity. According to that, we heUeve we may say 
that the Volugpd dates as £ir hack as the ninth century of our 
era: all the intrinsic and extrinsic witnesses that we have ex- 
amined above, indicate to us that this century must have been the 
epoch at which our poem was composed. 

m. Of the Author of tU Poem. 

As Iceland was peopled only in the second half of the ninth 
century, it might be supposed that the author of the Vclutpd was 
a Norwegian ; yet some circumstances seem to indicate that this 
poem was composed in Iceland. Thus the myths upon Hveralwndr 
(thermal wood), v. 142, and upon the giant Surtur, v. 205, are 
doubtless of Icelandic origin ; because there is no country where 
hot-springs are so numerous as in this volcanic island, and as there 
exists still in Iceland a large cavern which bears the name of Surtar 
hdZtr, Moreover, the arrival % sea of the destructive powers of 

c See Orkneyinga Saga, p. 90. 
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the world ; the destruction of the world by fire ; the earth, which 
the poet figures to himself as an isle, founded upon rocks in the 
middle of the sea, are circumstances which are explained by the 
geographical position and the geological nature of Iceland. In short, 
the eagle which chases the fish, v. 238, is undoubtedly the/o^ 
chrysetvA that is to be inet with in Iceland upon the rocks bordering 
the sea. It is then probable that the poet lived in Iceland, that 
perhaps in his youth he had quitted Norway, his native countiy, 
in consequence of the political changes produced in it by the 
establishment of monarchical power, under the reign of HaraUd of 
the heatUifut hair. Many, both nobles and freemen, who would 
not submit to the new regime, then quitted Norway; some, imder 
the guidance of 06ngu-Bx^f^ went to establish themselves in 
France ; others embarked with Ing^ to seek a home in Iceland. 
Our poet may very well have been one of these latter. This cir- 
cumstance would explain why this poet, a r^ogee in Iceland, 
turned towards a happier future slate of things, and predicted the 
certain end of the reign of force, of which he himself had had rea- 
son to complain in his life. 

As to the name of the poet, we cannot guess it; probably it is 
to be found among the names which figuze in the genealogical 
tables of the lAmdmAmahoh of Iceland. In reading the YiiLmpd, 
one may be convinced that the author of this poem was a man of 
genius, since he combined two great qualities, those of the philo- 
sopher and the poet. As philosopher, our author was elevated 
fax above his age ; for the idea which he expiessed in the Yclu9f[A 
was a veritable revelation for his co^temporaries. As poet, he 
knew how to choose the poetic form most suitable for his subject, 
and to trace with bold strokes the picture of myth<dogy. 

If we will estimate all the merit of our poem, we must si^ 
that the idea of it is grand, and the execution quite worthy of the 
subject ; the disposition of the parts is well ordered, the style 
almost always noble and poetic, the harmony and the effect impos- 
ing and majestic. 

[In the following pages, the Icelandic is given on one side ; 
the English translation on that immediately opposite ] 
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VOLUSPA. 

ffUb^B bit$.ark Hilar Aelgar kindir, 
Meiri ok fninni mbga Heimhallar ; 
Filda-fe1c Fal-fb1Sur oel fraratelia, 
Forn-spioll/ira >au ek/^mst of-nam. 

5 .Ek man Totna At of-borna, 

pi-&tJbt^vLm mikyhedda heyfSu: 
NivL man-elc heima, niu ividi, 
Afidtvi'S inieran fyiir mold nedaiu 

^r Tar alda >ft Fmir bjg^i ; 
10 Yar-a «andr nd ^er d& «valar unnir ; 

Tdrd fiinnz «Ta ne upphimin; 
<?ap Tar ^nnftnga, fe'n ^ras hveigu 

AlSr .9un sjmir MolSum of- jpta, 
peir-er MiiSgsa^ mmian skdpo : 
15 ^61 skein mnnan ft Salar ateina ; 

pft var ffnmd frtin ffiasaam lauki. 

Sbl yarp mnnan «mni Mana 
J7endi hinnl Acegri urn Aimin-id-dyr. 
S6\ ]>at n^ vissi hvar hon «ali fttti, 
20 S'/ifirnur >at nS vissu hvar |Ker «Ai'Si ftitn, 

Jifani |>at nd vissi hvat hann megins &ttL 

pa gSngu /2egin oil & rok-stdla, 
Crinheilog GoiS um )>at ^aettuz : 
^ott ok ni^ium nofn um-gftfu ; 
25 iifoigun hStu ok mi^ian dag, 

{Tndorn ok aptan dt um at telia* 

Hittoz jEsIt & T^aYelli, 
peir-e'r Aorg ok Aof Aft-timbroiSo; 
jifla log^u, autS smi^otSo, 
30 T^ngir skapo ok /ol gor^o. 

Tefldu i /ani, /eitir yaro. 

Far )>eim vettugis oant or gulli. 

Unz >rir komo dr >Ti liiSi, 
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VISIONS OF VALA. 

To attention I invite all the holy generations. 

The sons of Heimdall, great and small ; 

Of the Father of the Elect I would proclaim the mysteries. 

The antique traditions of heroes which I have formerly learned. 

I remember the lotes bom at the commencement ; 

They formerly taught me. 

I remember the new worlds, the new forests, 

The great tree in the midst, upon the earth here below. 

It was the commencement of the ages when Ymir established himflelf : 

There was neither shore, nor sea, nor cool waves; 

Neither earth nor heaven above was found ; 

There was the yawning gulf, but vegetation nowhere. 

Then the sons of Bur raised the firmament ; 

They formed the great enclosure of the middle ; 

S6i will enlighten, from the south, the rocks of the Abode ; 

The earth immediately became green with tufted verdure. 

861 scatters from the south her fiivours upon Mini, 
On the right of the gate of the Celestial courser. 
861 knew not where she had her abodes. 
The stars knew not where are their places, 
Mfini knew not what was his power. 

Then the Great Powers all went to the elevated seats; 
The most holy Gods deliberated upon that; 
To the night, to the new moon they gave names ; 
They designated the dawn and the middle of the day, 
The twilight and the evening, to indicate the time. 

The Ases met together in the Plain of Idi, 
They built very high a sanctuary and a court ; 
They placed furnaces, fashioned jewels, 
Forged nails, and fabricated utensils. 

They played at the tables in the enclosure; they were joyous. 
They were in want of nothing, and every thing was in gold. 
Then the three Ases of this band, 
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Oflgir ok Aatfpt ^sir at sdm; 
35 Fando a ^di /itt megandi 

jisk ok Emhlo orlog-lausa. 

Ond >aa nS <ftto, ^ >aa nl hofSo, 
£& nd /«ti, nd /ito go^a : 
Ond gaf O^inn, SfS gaf Hoenir, 
40 Lk gaf 2^'SuT ok /itu g6'5a. 

Uns jtiir komo puna mejriar 
jlmattkar miok, dr Tbtunheimom. 
J A Teit-Sk standa, heitir Jgg^raflill, 
JfEr-ba^mr ausiim Ayita anri ; 
45 pa^an koma doggvar ]>cen i da\A falla, 

Stendr « yfir groenn £7r1$ar brunnL 

)>atS8n komo meyiar maigs Titandi 
)7ri&r or )>eim sae Sr und >olIi stendr : 
Ut^ hhvL em&y «^ra Fg^andl ; 
50 ^Mru & sJAiSi ; Sknld Sna JvilSia : 

p<BT /ogu filigS, >aer /if kiiiii» 
jllda bSinoBi ^riag at aeguu 

)7I gdnga i?egin 511 & rSk-stdla, 
Ginheilc^ G^'S nm >at ^aettoz : 
5 5 Hvor skyldi Dverga cfadttin akepaa. 

Or ^rimia 6/5'Si, dr 6/ftins leggiom. 

]:^a fe'r Af d^BOgnir matstr um-oi^inn 
Dverga allia, e'n />nrinn annar ; 
peir fnanlikun ntdrg of-g5rSo 
60 Dreiga or ioi^, eem Duiinn aagSL 

JVyi ok NiiSi, JVbi«rf ok Su«ri, 
ulustri ok F^tri, ^l>i6fr, Dvalinn, 
JV&r ok Mixai, Mpingr, D&inn, 
BiftuT ok Bafurr, Bumburr, Nori. 

65 ^narr ok Onarr, Ai, Midt$vitnir, 

Feigr, Gandalfr, Findalfr, porinn, 
Fill ok Kili, Fundinn, Nali, 
J3epti, Vili, ^Tanarr, Sviorr. 

Frkr, Fombogi, Froegr ok L6ni, 
70 prar ok prainn, pror, Vitr, Litr, 
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Full of power and of goodness, descended towazda tiie sea ; 
They found in the country some wretched beings, 
Ask and Embla, needing destiny. 

They had no soul, they had no understanding; 
Neither blood, nor language, nor good exterior : 
Odin gave the soul, Hcenir gave understanding; 
Lodur gave the blood and the good exterior. 

Then arrived three Viigin Thurses 

Very powerful from the land of the lotes* 

I knew an ash, it is called Yggdniill, 

A hadry tree, moistened by a brilliant cloud. 

From whence proceeds the dew which fiills in the valleys; 

It raises itself, always green, above the fountain of tJrd. 

From thence arose the three Viigms with much knowledge^ 

From this lake which is below the tree; 

Urd one is called, the other Verdandi ; 

They engraved upon tablets; Skuld was the third; 

They consulted the laws, they interrogated fote. 

And proclaimed destiny to the children of men. 

Then the Great Powers all went to the lofty seats, 

The most holy Gods deliberated upon that : 

" Who would form the chief of the Dvergues, 

From the blood of Brimir, from the thighs of the livid giant ?*^ 

Then Modsognir became the first 
Of all the Dven(ues, but Durinn the second ; 
They formed of earth the multitude of the Dvezgues 
In the human figure, as Durinn proposed ; 

Nyi and Nidi, Nordri and Sudri, 
Austri and Vestri, Althiofr, Dvalinn, 
N&r and Nainn, Nipingr, D&inn, 
Bifurr and Bafurr, Bumburr, NorL 

AnaiT and Onarr, Ai, Miodvitnir, 
Veigr, Gandalfr, Vindalfr, ThoriniiY 
Fill and Kili, Fundinn, Nali, 
Hepti, Vili, Hanair, Sviorr. 

Fiftr, Fombogi, Froegr, Ldni, 
Thrfir and Thr&inn, Thrdr, Yitr, 
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^yr ok NynXr ;— nA heT felc Tcrga 
Aegm ok r&tSsvi'S, rttt nm-talda. 

M&I & Doeiga i Doalins UISi 
Liona kindom til Lofan telia ; 
75 peir-«r scittu fra Adar iteini 

jiunranga not til JoruTalla. 

par Tar Draupnir ok Ddlg^rasir, 
Hkr, Hangspon^ HlmwiLagr^ Gldinn, 
^iHrrir ok Virvir, SktMr^ Ai, 
So ^Ifr ok Fngvi, Eikinakialdi. 

.FSalarr ok JFVosti, J^nr ok Ginnarr, 
HetU ^ngstari, ^idVdlfr, Mdinn : 
pat mun « «ppi« miTSaa old lifir, 
Zingni'Sia tal Zo&n hafitt. 

S5 Veit hon ^eim>allar Alid^ om-folgit 

Undir Aei'Svcenum Aelgom ba'Smi : 
A sir hon ousax, oigom foTsi, 
Af ee'81 FalfoiSurs.— FitotS-^ &i CVa hvat? 

.Bin sat hon «ti, ]A'St inn aldni kom 
90 Fggiongr jlaa, ok i ango leit : 

** Hrenyregni'5 mik ? hviyreistitS min ? 

jillt veit-ek C^inn, hvar H ouga fUt — 

I enom msera Af imis brunni; 

DrtUur mii^ Afimir morgun hTerian 
95 AfoetSi ralfb'Siun.**~Fito'8-& fe'n trSahrat? 

Valdi h£nni HertdKiu Aiinga ok men, 

F^jpioU fpaklig ok <pft-ganda : 

SA hon oitt ok um oitt of mfiold hveria. 

S& hon Falk3rrior oitt of komnar, 
ICO CfHrvax at ri'Sa til €ro'8-]>i6'Sar ; 

;;Arald h^lt jjtildi, Un Sk&gvd onnur, 
Crunnr, Hildr, (rSndul ok Geirski^gul ; 
NtL Uto taldar nonnor Herians, 
CfUmx at rilSa ^rund Valkyrior. 

105 pat man hon/51kvig/ynt i heimi, 

Er GulWeig ^rum studdo. 
Ok i Adll Hin Aana brendo ; 
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Nyr and Nyradr. — Behold, I haye enumerated ezaeily 
The Dvezgues powerful and intelligent. 

It is time to enumerate the human race. 
The Dyergues of the hand of Dvalinn, as fat as Lofiir; 
These latter haye sought, far from the Ahode, 
Hahitations at Auryangar, as far as loruyellir. 

There was Draupnir and Dolgthrasir, 
Har, Haugspori, Hlevangr, Gloinn, 
Skiryir and Viryir, Skafidr, AY, 
Alfi* and Yngyi, Eikinskialdi. 

Fialarr and Frosti, Finnr and Ginnarr, 

Heri, Haugstari, Hliodolfr, Noinn: — 

As long as there shall be men, they will always exalt 

The great number of the descendants of Lofar. 

She knows that the horn of Heimdall is concealed 

Under the sacred and majestic tree : 

She sees that they drink with hasty draughts 

In the pledge of the Father of the Elect.— Know you it ? But what? 

She was seated without, solitary, when he came, the oldest. 

The most circumspect of the Ases, and looked in her eyes : — 

*^ Why sound me ? why put me to the proof? 

I know all, Odin ; I know where thou hast concealed thine eye, — 

In that great fountain of Mimir ; 

Eyery morning Mimir drinks the sweet beverage 

In the pledge of the Father of the Elect.''— Know you it ? But what? 

The Father of the Combatants chose for her rings and jewels, 
The rich gift of wisdom, and the charms of yision :-— 
Then she saw fhr, yery far into all the worlds. 

She saw the Valkyries hastening from a&r. 
Eager to repair near the race of the Gods ; 
Skuld held the buckler, Skogul followed her. 
As well as Gunrr, Hildur, €U>ndul, Giruskogul : 
There are enumerated the seryants of the Combatant, 
The Valkyries in haste to plunder the country. 

She recollects this first war in the world. 

When they had placed GulWeig upon the pikes. 

And had burned her in the dwelling of the Most High; 
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|>fi8rar brendo ^risvar borna. 
Opt, aualdan, >d hon en lifir. 

I lo Hei^i hana hHu. hran til Aftaa kom ; 

Fbla «Sl-sp& «itti hon ganda : 
^ei'8 hon ktinni, «ei^ hon leikin ; 
M yar hon dngan tllrar HdtSaz;. 

pa gSngu Aegin 911 & rb'k-stdia, 
115 GlnheilSg Go^ am )>at ^sttuz : 

Hvart Bkyldo ^sir abk^ gialda, 
ETSr Bkyldo ^o'Sin 511 ^Idi eiga. 

frotinn var doflS-yeggr 5orgar Asa; 
Knattu Fanir tng-spi vollo spoma: 
120 Fleyg^i OSinn ok i/olk um-skaut; 

pat yar gn/51kyig/7t8t i heimL 

pa gftnga Aegin dll & r5k-8t61a, 
G^heilog Goii van )»at ^ttoz : 
Hyerir hefSi /opt aUt Imn blandit, 
125 E^r tftt tdtnns O^b mey gefiia. 

pdrr einn ^ yar )>rQnginn mdtfi; 
Hann fialdan «itr £r hann slikt of-fregn 
^-g^nguz «iSar, 01^ ok Msri, 
Mkl aU megmlig St i mSlSal ^m. 

130 Ek sa ^aldri dld'Sgum tivor 

OSins barni orlog folgin : 

St68 um-vaxinn vollu haerri 

Mi6r ok midk fagur mistil-tdnn. 

VailS af |>eim mei^i Sr mi6r syndiz 
135 ^arm-fl6g Asttlig Hb^r nam 8ki6ta. 

Baldurs ftrdVir yar of-5orinn snSmma, 
S& nam O^ins son ein-ntettr ySga : 

pd Aann aeya Aendr nS ?i6fa^ kembdi ^ 

A^t & 6al um-6ar Baldurs andskota : 
140 En Fngg um-gret i FensSlum 

Fa Falhallar.— Fito1$-i^r Sn ^a hyat ? 

^apt st hon ligg^a nndir ^v^'ralundi 
Zae^am /iki, Zoka fi|>ekkian; 
pft kni Fala vigbijnd sn^^a. 
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Three times had they bvimed her ; three times was she bom again; 
Burned often, frequently, she lives, however, stilL 

Heidur is called to her in the houses she has entered ; 
She despised the charm of the visions of Valft ; 
She knew magic, she magic abused ; 
She was always the delight of the wicked race. 

Then the Great Powers all went to their elevated seats; 
The very holy Gods upon ihis deliberated : 
** The Ases should they expiate their imprudence. 
Or else shall all the GodB have authority ?** 

The exterior wall of the Ases was overthrown ; 

The Vanes knew how, by stratagem, to break down the ramparts ; 

But Odin darted his arrow, and drew upon the enemy— - 

Such was the first war in the world. 

Then the Great Powers all went to their elevated seats ; 

The very holy Gods deliberated upon this : 

** Who had filled with disaster the plains of space. 

And given up the affianced of Odur to the race of the lotes ?'* 

Thdr alone rose, inflamed with anger ; 

Barely does he remain seated when he learns such a thing : — 

Oaths were violated, promises and assurances. 

Every valid treaty that had passed on one side or the other. 

I foresaw for Baldur, for that bloody victim, 

For that son of Odin, the destiny reserved for him : 

He was raising in a charming valley 

A tender and beautiful mistletoe. 

From that stalk, which appeared so tender, grew 

The iaXal arrow of bitterness which Hoder took upon himself to dart. 

The brother of Baldur had only just been bom ; 

One night old, he was taken to fight against the son of Odin. 

He neither washed his hands nor combed his hair. 

Before that he carried to the funeral pile the murderer of Baldur ; 

But Frigg wept in Fensalir 

For the misfortunes of Valhall. — Know you it? But what ? 

She sees lying down near Hveralund 

A wicked creature, the ungrateful Loki ; 

It is in vain he shakes the fatal bonds of Vali ; 
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145 iJeldr nm Aai1$gi5r A8pt or K^nnum. 

put fitr SUgjn >eigi am jinom 
Fer Tel gljoiS,— Fito'S-& Sn £Ss hTat t 

Si&fS tpir noi^an & MlSafiSllam 
SbUt dr gulli ^ndm aettar; 
150 En onnar it6'8 ft Okolni 

Ai6r-0alr iotniUy Sn ■& firimir heitir. 

SSftl sa hon jtanda sdlo fiarri, 
iVastrSndoin ft, noi^r horfit djr : 
Palla «ttr-diopar inn of lidra, 
155 Sa et tmdinn talr oima bzygipom. 

A fellr oustan '^ 

Saxuom ok 9w'6t heitir all ; 

Sa hon )>ar Ta^ straama 

JIfenn mein-syaia ok mot^-ivrg^ 
160 Ok ^ana annan glepr ^jra-rfino : 

put aang JViiHifiggr nai fnun-g&iKna, 
Sleit Fazgr «€».— FitoiS-& Sn £Sa hfat ? 

^ustr sat bin aldna i /ImviVi, 
Ok yteddi Jar Fenxis kindir : 
165 Vei^r af >eim oUom «mna nokkoir 

rOngle liOgari i frcSlls hamL 

^lliz^rriybigra manna, 
RyiSr Ragaa. aSt ran'Som drejrra; 
SYOTi Ter^a xdl-akin of ramar eptir, 
170 F^uroU wd-ynd.— rito'S.gr gn ^Sahmt? 

Sat >ar & haugi ok «16 h5rpu 
Crygiar bii^ir ^lalSr EgSir : 
€r61 um honum i &aglYi1$i 
i^^Eigur-Tau1$r hani sft er .Flabur heitir. 

175 G6\ um Asom (rullinkambi, 

Sa vekr Aolda at HenatiSfSxm : 
£nn onnarr gdl fyrir tdid n&San 
56t-rau'Sr hani at «0lam Heliar. 

CfejT GanDT miSk fyrir ^nypahelli; 
180 JPestr mun slitna, en /Veki rSnna : 

Fi5ld yeit hiny¥6'Sa,yram-sS-fe'k lengra 
Um Aagna r5k ok rdm Sigtiva. 
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They are too stiff, those cords of catgut. 

There is seated Sigjme, who at the fate of her husband 

Does not much rejoice. — Know you it ? But what ? 

Towards the north, at Nidafidll, was raised 

The hall of gold of the race of Sindri ; 

But another was built at Okolnir, 

The drinking-hall of the lote who is named Brimir. 

She saw a hall situated &r firom the sun. 
At Nastrendr ; its gates are turned to the nc th ; 
Drops of venom fiill into it through the windows, 
The hall is a tissue of serpents* backs. 

A river rushes on the east in the venomous valleys, 

A river of slime and mud ; i 's called Slidur ; < 

Vala saw dragged in it, in th- muddy waters, V 

Perjured men, the exiled for lurder. 

And him who seduced the partner of others : 

There, Nidhoggr sucked the bodies of the departed. 

The wolf tore men. — Know you it ? But what ? 

In the east she was seated, that aged woman, in lamnd. 

And there she nourished the posterity of Feniir; 

He will be the most formidable of all, he 

Who, under the form of a monster, will swallow up the moon. 

He gorges himself with the life-blood of cowardly men. 

He stains with red drops the abode of the Great Powers ; 

The rays of the sun are eclipsed in the summer following. 

All the winds will become hurricanes. — Know you it? But what? 

Seated quite near upon a height he tuned his harp, 

The guardian of Gygur, the joyous Egdir: 

Not far from him, in Gagalvid, crowed 

The beautiful purple cock which is called Fialar. 

Near the Ases crowed Gulliukambi ; 

He awoke the heroes in the house of the Father of the Combatants ; 
But another cock crowed below the earth, 
A black-red cock, in the dwelling of Hel. 
Garmur howls frightfully before GnypahalL 
The chains are going to break ; Freki will escape : 
She pauses much, the prophetess : I see from afiir 
The twilight of the Great Powers, the Fighting Gods. 

X 



v^ 
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Ihai'^r muno ieiias ok at Mnum TCkVa, 
Jf niiA «jstrilngar Afium spilla; 
185 Hart Sr i Aeimi, AMSdmr mikiH : 

S3teggi^ld, sft&lm^d, «*ildcr *m Uofiiur 
Find-old, varg-old, fiSr v&^d sleypiz ^ 
M&n c'ngi malSr o^nun ^yima. 

Leika Mhom gyiw, Sn miSt-Tilfr kjndlz. 
Z90 At eno ffialUk Criallarhonii : 

^tt blaes H&m^oUi^ Aom & & lopti; 
jlf elir OSinn yiX MisDJB hdful. 

Skelfr YggSntiis oskr standandi, 
Tmr lis aldna tvg, ea tofcaKi Uwnai : 

195 Hn^nz Aalir a AelT^m, 

A'Sr S^urtar >aiin «efi of-glejpir. 

Hijmr ekr austan, Aefiz lind fyrir; 
Soyz /5nnungandr i u)tun-m6'Si ; 
Onnr knjr tcimir, Sn An hlokkar, 
2CO Slitr nil A'ieffblr : — A^agtfar loenar. 

jndll fer austan. Aroma munu MuspeILt 
Of fl$g /ylSir, en Logi styiir : 
/^Gua/ifl-megir miSfS JVeka allir, 
p^m er 616-Sir ^leists i fbr. 

205 Stair fer sunnau m&S xviga Isri ; 

5km af «Tei^i «61 ValtiTa : 
Cfri^hiotg ^i»ta, Sn ^fur rata, 
Tro'Sa haSr helvBg, fe'n Aimin klofhar. 

Hvat ^r m^ Asam ? hvat S^ mSl$ Alkaa? 
210 Gnyr allr iotunheimr ; ^sir ^ & ^iagi ; 

5/ynia Dvergar fyrir «tein-djroDi 
FBg<b£i88 oisir.— rito'8-3r en SVa bvat ? 

pa kfe'mr ^inar Aarrar annar frara. 
Er 0«mn ferr vi« J71f y j^ 
215 En 6ani Bella 6iartr at Suzti — 

"pi mun Friggiar,^d]a ftngan-tyr 

pa kSmr inn mikli mogr Sigf^urB» 
Fi'Sarr viSgfL at «al-dyri : 
Letr megi HveiSriings mnnd um-standa 
220 fiidrtilAiarta; pa Sr Aefht fS^ur. 
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* 
Brothers are going to fi^t against each other, and become fratricides ; 

Kelations will break their alliances; 

Cruelty reigns in the world, and a great luxury ; 

The age of axes, the age of lances, ia which bucklers are cleft. 

The age of north-winds, the age of fierce beasts succeed before the world 

Not one dreams of sparing his neighbour. [fiills to pieces ; 

The sons of Mimir tre&ble, the tree ia the niddle takes fire 
At the startling sounds of the noisy horn ; 
Heimdoll, horn in air, loudly sounds the alarm ; 
Odin consults the head of Mimir. 

Then the ash raised from Yggdrasil, 
That old tree, shivers: — ^the lote breaks his chains: 
The shades shudder upon the roads to the lower region. 
Until the ardour of Surtur has consumed the treci 

Hrymr advances from the east, a buckler coTon him : 

lormungand unfolds himself in his giant rage : 

The serpent raises the waves, the ei^le boats his wings. 

The yellow beak tears the bodies of the dead : — ^Nalh&r is pierced: 

The ship sails from the east, tho army of MuspiU 
Approaches over the sea, Logi holds the rudder : 
The sons of lote sail all with Freki, 
The brother of Bileist is on board with them. 

Surtur starts from the south with disastrous swords ; 
The sun glitters upon the blades of the hero-gods : 
The mountains of the rock are shaken, tiie giants tremble. 
The shades press the road to hell. Heaven opens ! 

What are the Ases doing ? What do the Alfes ? 

All lotunheim bellows; the Ases are met together ; 

At the gate of the caverns groan the Dveigues, 

The sages of the sacred mountains. — Know you it ? But what ? 

Then the affliction of Hline is renewed. 

When Odin set out to combat the Wolf; 

Whilst the glorious murderer of Beli is going to oppose himself to 

Very soon the cherished hero of Frigg will fall. [Surtur : 

But he comes, the valiant son of the Father of Combats, 

y idarr, to struggle against the terrible monster ; 

He leaves in the mouth of the scion of Hv^drung 

The steel plunged even to the heart. Thus the &ther is avenged. 
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pi kSmr inn maeii fiiSgr HldtSyniar, 
Gengr (/Sins sonr viiS Orm vSga; 
DrSpr hann af m6i$i jif ilSgai^s Teor; 
Mnno Aalir allir Aeim-8toi$ ry^a : 
225 Qeagrjei nio /^di^gyniar burr, 

iVeppr fra iValSri mlSs dkvii^nom • • . • 

p& kSmr inn ifimmi Dreki fliftgandi, 
NaiSt firam nSSan iViiSafidllam ; 
Ber 8Hr i>Sb^rom,/lygr Tdll yfir 
230 iVi'Shoggr niU — nft man hon sdkvas. 

561 tekr foitna, tigr fold i mar; 
H^Stfyk af Aimni heiHai fltiSmor; 
Geysar ^mi vi'S aldiir-naia ; 
Leikr Mr Aiti yi'8 Aimin sialfim. 

235 Sdr hon tipp-koma cTSra nnni 

lotfS or «gi tt$ia graena : 
jRillaybr8ar,/Iygr 6m yfir 
Sa.|;'r iL/ialHyfoka yeilSir. 

Hittaz ^sir ft /Sayelli, 
240 Ok urn mold-)»inur mattkar doema. 

Ok minnaz ]»ar & megin-d6ma. 
Ok & JPimbultys fomar riinar. 

pi mnno ^sir tmdurBamligar 
(rullnar tSilur i ffrasi finna, 
245 peers S ^r»daga irttar hoi^u 

l^lkvaldr go1$a ok jPiSlnis kind. 

Muno dsanir akrar vaxa ; 
fols mun allz 6atna, faldur mnn koma : 
Bfta >eir ^o"Sr /Tropts sig-toptir, 
250 Vh Faltiva.— rito«-€r en fcUa hvat ? 

pa kn^ Haanr Alut vi^ kidsa. 
Ok bwnr 6yggia drce'Sra tveggia 
Findheim vilSan. — Fitot5-6r En feUa hvat ? 

«^al s^r hon «tanda «6lo fegra, 
255 Gulli |>aktan k Gimli him : 

par skulo cfyggvar cfrdttir byggia. 
Ok um aldur-daga ^ndis nidtd. 
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Here comeB the illustrious son of Hlodune, 

He goes, the descendant of Odin, to fight the Serpent ; 

The defender of Midgaid strikes him in his anger. 

The heroes go all to stain with blood the column of the world. 

He draws back with a new step, the son of Fioigune, 

Bitten by the adder intrepid with rage. . . • 

Behold coming the black flying Dragon, 

The adder, soaring above NidafioU : 

Nidhoggr extends his wings, he flies over the plain. 

Above the bodies of the dead. Now she will be swallowed up. 

The sun begins to be dark ; the continent falls fiuntinginto the Ocean ; 

They disappear from the sky, the brilliant stars ; 

The smoke eddies around the destroying fire of the world ; 

The gigantic flame plays against heaven itself. 

She sees rising anew. 

In the Ocean, an earth with a thick verdure. 
Cascades fall there ; the eagle soars above it. 
And from the summit of the rock he espies the fish. 

The Ases are found again in the plain of Idi, 
Under the tree of the world they sit as powerful judges : 
They recal to. mind the judgments of the gods. 
And the antique mysteries of Fimbultyr. 

Then the Ases found again upon the grass 

The marvellous tables of gold. 

Which the generations had, in the beginning of days. 

The chief of the gods and the posterity Fiolnir. 

The fields will produce without being sown : 

Every evil will disappear : Baldur will return 

To inhabit with Hodur the enclosure of Hroptr, 

The sacred abodes of the hero-gods. — Know you it ? But what ? 

Then Hoenir will be able to choose his part. 

And the sons of the two brothers shall dwell in 

The vast abode of the wind. — Know you it ? But what ? 

She sees a hall more brilliant than the sun 
Arise, covered with gold, in the magnificent Gimlir: 
It is there that shall dwell the faithful people. 
And that they will enjoy an everlasting felicity. 
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pk kemr iu Mki at Reffat-4/kBa. 
Oflugr •Am, ii^Sr nia nelfe' : 
260 Stmt ham ddma ok sakar l^ggr, 

FIMeSp Ktr >aii-& v&a skalo. 

Then there came frmn on hif^ to firenda at the jwdg»mli of the GnadL 

Powen, 
The powerful ■pTcragn Who goTems the muTene : 
He tempers the decrees, he calms dioensons. 
And gires sacred hiws inviolahle for erer:. 
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BRIEF SKETCH OF ICELANDIC fflSTORY. 

The earliest authentic records aboat loebund are dated ia the 
ninth centoiy. Some disciples of Dr. Drfssdnst have attempted 
to shew that ^' Iceland was known to the Romans," and that it 
was their Ultima TkuU. This we think is extremely improbable. 
In the first place, the Romans were bad navigators ; and in the 
second, they had a habit of writing, *^ Rome, her mark," on all the 
countries they visited, not a trace of which is to be found in Ice- 
land. But again, it requires to be proved that the island of Ice- 
land existed at all during the days of the Caesars. There is no 
doubt whatever that the island is of volcanic origin ; and it is not 
improbable that the same convulsion of nature that buried Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum raised Iceland from the sea. At all events, 
if the Romans knew Iceland, they cared nothing for it ; and for 
centuries Hecla vomited forth fire and smoke, and the Geysera 
boiled and bubbled, and neither man, woman, nor child in all 
Europe knew anything whatever about what was going on in the 
fiir north. 
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Bat when tiie northern seas began to he covered ivitii the^^ong 
ships" of the piratical sea-kings of Scandinavia, it was not to be 
sqpposed that loekuwl vrould long escape their observation. One 
of those pirates stumbled on it by aoci^nt one day, about the 
jear B70y and was somewhat amazed at what he had found. But 
he did not like the place ; for how could a robber like an island 
where there was nobodf to rob and nothing to steal? So he went 
heme to Norway, and told what he had seen. Other adTentnren 
followed him, to see what sort oi place this new country was ; but 
nose <^theM liked it so well as to settle there. 

About this time, the whole of Norway was divided into petty 
•States, each under a chief. They lived, as may be supposed, in 
constant war against each other ; and in fftct supported themsdves 
almost entirely by plunder, pillage, and robbery. One of these, 
Harald the Fair-haired, determined to possess the whole country; 
and he hud his plans so well that he succeeded. But his govern- 
ment was so arbitrary that he drove many people of distinction 
from his kingdom. Among these was Rolf or Bollo, a young, 
handsome, dashing sea-rover, who, when he found himself expelled 
from Norway, sought another home, and found it in that part of 
Oaul whidi we now call Normandy. Tbia Bollo was the ancestor 
of our WilHam the Conqueror. Other distinguished Norwegians 
thought Iceland a good place to fly to from the tyranny of 
Harald ; and, about the year 874, a veiy general emigration took 
place, which continued for about half a century. During that 
time nearly the whole sea-coast was settled by a mixed band of 
Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, and even Irish and Scotch; the 
greatest mass, however, consisting of Norwegians. These settlers 
were not mere adventurers, who could not make a living at home, 
they were not the refuse of society which society was glad to get 
rid of, but they consisted of the best, bravest, and richest men of 
Norway. They had to take with them all the necessaries of life, 
for Iceland produced nothing. They carried with them the re- 
ligion and the traditions of their fore&thers, and all the arts of civi- 
lised life, as far as they were then known in the north of Europe. 
Harald, who had at first encouraged the emigration, found at last 
that it was to his interest to stop it ; for his territories were &st 
losing their best inhabitants ; and those who were left to him 
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were mere dayes and oowardSy who had no spirit to be free^ and 
no property to lose. 

The settlers carried with them the feudal system of the aga 
Each party had its own chief, who, in his own territoiy and oyer 
his own people, was the only recognised authority, the maker of 
law and the dispenser of justice. This system wrought well for 
a time. So long as the island was thinly peopled, and so long as 
there was plenty of imoccupied land, so long did harmony prevaiL 
But when the chiefe became nearer neighbours, and unoccupied 
land was scarce, quarrels arose, leading to fighting and perpetual 
discord. The want of some fixed system of government, of some 
superior power by whom disputes could be settled, was soon felt, 
and in 928, by general consent, a constitution was adopted. This 
constitution was a kind of aristocratic republic. At its head was 
placed a Laugman elected by a supreme general assembly ; this 
officer was entrusted with the executive government, but he was 
removable at the pleasure of the assembly by which he had been 
elected. This great assembly, called the Allthing, met once a year; 
it was composed of all the dvil officers and of a certain number of 
laity and clergy. It contained representatives from every portion 
of the island; it made laws, decided appeals, and in fact fulfilled 
the duties and exercised the power of a modem parliament. The 
country was dirided into a number of districts, over each of 
which civil officers were placed to dispense justice, &c. These 
officers were originally chosen from the best fEonilies of the island, 
and the offices were made hereditary. The inhabitants of districts 
had also the right of assembling and passing laws to regulate local 
affairs. A code of laws was adopted to meet the wants of the 
people and the peculiarities of their position. 

For three centuries this constitution was in full force among 
the Icelanders. During that time thirty-eight Laugmen were suc- 
cessively elected to the highest office in the state. The island 
was peaceful and contented under the just administration of its 
wise laws; the inhabitants became wealthy and learned; many of 
them visited foreign courts, and above all, Christianity was intro- 
duced and adopted, though not without opposition on the part of 
the followers of Odin and Thor. The remote and insular position 
of Iceland secured it from foreign attack; and during the long 
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wars and fierce contests that were so destractive daring the middle 
ages to the nations of Europe, the Icelanders lived in a state of 
perfect repose. 

This, however, was a state of things too delightful to last long. 
The old fieiy lawless spirit of the sea-kings soon began to shew 
itself; and a powerful chief would occasionallj break the peace of 
the island, and redress his own wrongs with his own power. These 
disorders were, we are told, fostered by the kings of Norway, who 
had long been anxious to annex Iceland to their own dominions. 
They adopted no means to conquer the island; they never made 
any attack or descent upon it, but they made their arrangements 
so well that the Icelanders were glad of their own accord, and in 
consequence of their internal feuds, to ally themselves to Norway. 
But they gave up no portion of their independence ; it was a 
union of interests rather than a submission to a foreign power. 
In facty the only difference was that, instead of a Laugman ap- 
pointed by the Allthing, the old laws of the country were to be 
administered by a viceroy appointed by the King of Norway ; and, 
on the other hand, a great field was opened up to the Icelanders 
for the acquisition of honours and ofSce in Norway. TiU 1380 
Iceland was governed in this manner, and its history during that 
time presents no feature of interest. In 1380 the treaty of Oal- 
mar was concluded, by which the three kingdoms of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark were united under one crown, and Iceland 
became part of this united kingdom without any opposition. The 
island was governed as before by a viceroy ; since that time it has 
always been united to Denmark. 

The political history of Iceland may be said to end here. The 
viceroy administered the laws with mildness and justice, and the 
people lived peaceably through the most stormy periods of Euro- 
pean history. From that time the records of Iceland are entirely 
occupied with domestic details : the ravages of the plague, the 
eruptions of Hecla, the Reformation, and the introduction of 
printing. The change from the Catholic to the Lutheran doctrines 
was made in 1551, and printing was introduced about the same 
period. The most fearful eruption of Hecla took place in 1783, 
by which it is recorded that twenty-one villages were totally de- 
stroyed, and thirty-four others greatly ii^ured. 
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APPENDIX D. 



THE DIVEE. 

(From the Germmn ^fSchitter.Y 

** Bb he knight, be he squire, who is here ynil dsre 

To dive in the depths below ? 

A golden goblet I hnri through tiie air, — 

See o^r it ahead j the black waters flow ; 

And he who will give*t me once more to behold. 

Shall have for his gnefdon the goblet of goM.'^ 

Thus spake the monarch ; and forth flung he. 
From the cliff whose beetling height 
Looks down on the restless heaving sea. 
The goblet into the whirlpoors night : 
*^ Now who is the bold one, I ask again. 
Who dares to dive in the stormy main ?'* 

The knighia and the pages by his side 
Hear the words, but silence keep. 
And gaze on the boundless rolling tide. 
And no one will dare for the goblet the leap ; 
Till the king for the third time asks again, — 
** Will none of ye venture to dive in the main ?" 

But still the warriors silent stand. 

Till a page of noble birth 

Steps proudly forth from the wavering band 

And flings his girdle and cloak to earth ; 

« This is the great poem of Schiller referred to at page 149. Several 
tmnslations have already been published. In that made for this work the 
text of Schiller has been translated as literally as the requirements of rhyme 
would permit. — Ed. 
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And the gallant knights and the ladiet fiur 
At the Tenturous joafh in wonder §tare. 

And as he steps to the mountain's hrow, 

And gazes the pool upon. 

Backward the foaming waters now 

From the dark Charybdis come rushing on ; 

And with soimd like the distant thnnderls roar. 

Upward they leap to the air onee more. 

And it boils and it bubbles, and hisses and seethes. 

As when water with fire doth vie ; 

Towards I^eaYen a yapoury column breathes. 

And waye on wave rolls eternally ; 

Exhausted nerer, and eeasnig not. 

As though a new sea by the old was begot. 

For a moment now hushed is the roaring tide. 

And black 'mid the sparkling swell, 

A yawning fissure there opens wide. 

As though to the fkthomless regions of hell ; 

And the foam-covered waves, with th^ eddying flow. 

Are sucked to the depths of the whirlpool below. 

Now quick ere the breakers return — a prayer 

The youth for his soul doth say ; 

And — a cry of hohror has rent the air. 

For already the breakers have borne him away — 

And darkly that venturous swimmer o'er 

The cavern closes : they see him no more. 

And the silence above not a sound doth break. 
Save the deep sea's hollow swell ; 
And whispers murmured by lips that quake, 
" Thou high-hearted stripling, fare thee well !" 
And louder and louder the breakers they hear. 
While waiting in anxious, in passionate fear. 

'* And if thy crown thou shouldst cast in the sea. 

And said'st — * Who brings me the crown 

Shall wear it from henceforth and king shall be' — 

The dear-bought prize could not tempt me down.'' 

For no blest spirit may live and say 

What things the wild whirlpool conceals fix>m the day. 
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Fnll many a bozque by the cumnt borne 

Has been burned below the wato ; 

But keel and mast were asunder torn 

Ere they struggled forth from the yawning grave ; 

And louder and louder, like tcmpest^s deep roar. 

The Toice of the ocean is heard on the shore. 

And it boils and it bubbles, and hisses and seethefl. 

As when water with fire doth vie ; 

Towards Heaven a feathery column breathes. 

And wave on wave rolls eternally ; 

And with sound like the distant thunderVi roar. 

The waters leap upward to air once more. / 

And they see from the darkling breakers* foam 

A swan-like object glide ; 

An arm and a shoulder upwards come. 

Swift and sturdily stemming the tide ; 

*Tis he 1 and behold in his left hand high 

He waves the gold goblet triumphantly. 

A deep and a lengthened breath he drew. 
And hailed the light of Heaven ; 
And a joyous shout ran the circle through, 
•* He lives — he is here — to him *twas given 
From the cavernous whirlpoors watery grave 
His gallant spirit alive to save.** 

He com es a nd amid the gladsome ring. 

The page on bended knee 

The goblet lays at the feet of the king. 

Whose lovely daughter speedily 

With sparkling wine fills the cup to the brim. 

And the page to the king turns, and pledges him : 

** May the king live for ever! right happy are all 
Who breathe in the rosy air. 
For *neath the dark waters are sights that appal ; 
And to tempt the gods* wrath let no man dare, 
Or ever presume in those things to pry. 
Which they graciously hide in night^s mystery. 

With lightning speed I was downward drawn, 
When forth from the rocky keep 
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A cuirent came headlong bounding on 
And caught me feat in its giant sweep, 
Dragging me down to the depths of the sea. 
In dizzying whirl, resistlessly. 

The gods then shewed me — to whom I cried 

When I thus was downward flung— 

A jagged rock that rose from the tide. 

And to it I wildly clung. 

There, too, *mid the coral the goblet was tost. 

That in fathomless depths had else been lost. 

Beneath, the purple darkness deep 

An hundred fathoms lay ; 

And though sound in these realms must fbr ever sleep. 

Yet the eye can see and turn sick'ning away. 

For dragons and lizards and monsters dread 

Crawl to and fro on the ocean*s bed. 

Moving, I saw in a loathsome throng. 
Through the depths of the inky sea. 
The prickly ray, dnd swordfish among. 
The hammerfish*s deformity ; 
And the ocean hyena, the direful shark. 
Defiance gtinnM through the waters dark. 

I shuddered with horror as there I clung. 

Nor for human help could cry ; 

One reasoning being those monsters among. 

Alone in that fearful place was I ; 

In realms where no human sound could be, 

*Mid the demon spawn of the mighty sea. 

A thing with an hundred limbs drew near. 

Slow moving each ghastly joint ; 

It snapped at me ; in my firenzied fear 

I loosed my hold of the rocky point ; 

Then the rushing current seized me once more ; 

But that was my safety ; it bore me ashore.'* 

Marvelled the king when those things heard he. 
And said, ** The goblet's thine own ; 
And this signet-ring do I destine for thee. 
Enriched with gems of the costly stone. 
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If once more thou wilt Toitare and gire me to kaoi 
What things thou shalt see in the vaios bekw.'* 

With pity she heard it, his daughter hir. 

And thus to the king did say : 

** And has he not Tentnred what none would daic? 

My fiither, enough of this ftarlul play ; 

Or if thy soul's l<niging thou canat not tamey 

Let the helted knights put the page to shame*** 

Then tlie king his hand for the cup did stretch. 
And flung it deep in the sea : 
*•* If once more thou dazesft the gobiet to fetdi» 
The foremost shalt thou of my waniors be. 
And her as thy bride shalt eralamoe this day, 
Whose womanly pity does now for thee pray.** 

It shoots through his soul like the flashing of light. 
And valour beams firom his eye ; 
When blushing he sees that maiden bright 
Then pale to the earth sinking helplessly ; 
That beautuous prise must his efforts crown,*^- 

" For life or for death, then,** he plunges down. 

• • • • • 

Still heard are the breaken ; still come ibey agaai 
At the voice of the thundering fall ; 
And fond eyes are gazing, and gazing in vain,-' 
They*re coming, they're coming, the waters all;^ 
Upward they foam, and downward they roar. 
But that gallant youth shall return no move. 
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AKsaTKON, 218. 

Algerine pirates make a deseent 
upon the IcehoMlic coast, note, 66. 

Allthing (General Assembly of Ice- 
land), held annnallj on the shores 
of the lake TlimgTalla, 64. 

Almanagian, ravine of, 1 17. 

Altona, a town adjoining Hamburgh, 
wooden door belongs to the Danish 
Government, 39. 

Appendix: Salaries of the Royal 
Danish Officials, 271 ; list of Ice- 
landicinsects, flowers, &c. 272-274. 

Arensbnrg, romantic castle of, 254. 

AresoB, John, establbhed the first 
printing-press at Hoolnm, 65. 

Ashersleben, 257. 

Angnsteam, one of the finest public 
buildings at Leipzic, 30. 

Aussig, coal-mines of, the most con- 
siderable in Bohemia, 27 ; the little 
mountain estate Paschkal, situa- 
ted in this locality, 27. 

Austrian omnibuses, incomreniences 
of, 18. 

Bakkhouss, only one in Iceland, 
note, 84. 

Bassastadt, built on a promontory 
jutting out into the sea, 71. 

Bastei at Prague, 24. 

Basteten (bastions), Saxon Switzer- 
land ; wonderful super-positions 
of lofty and fantastically-shaped 
rocks, 28. 

Beer, consumption of, in Christiania 
very great, 200. 

Bergen, a town on the west coast of 
Norway, noiey 214. 



Berlin, mention of, 88 ; arrival at^ 
258 ; town of,beautifiilly and regu- 
larly built, 259; splendid royal 
palace of, 259; museums, 259; 
Dome church,2d9 ; cast-iron monu- 
ment of Count Brandenburg, 259 ; 
Catiiolic church, 259 ; the Werder 
ehurch, 260; opera-house, 260; 
statues, 260 ; Unter der linden, 
261; Konigstadt, 262; telegraph, 
262 ; Kroll's casino, or winter-gar 
den, 262; arrangement of cab- 
ikres, 267. 

BjarkoEoe, cross erected on, 238. 

Blknkanese, a delightful village nine 
miles from Hamburgh, 39. 

BlUcher, General Prince, statue of 
at Berlin, 260. 

Bogensprung, a boiling spring near 
Reikum, 170. 

Bogus, ruins of the fortress of, 
218. 

Bolkesoe, town of, eighteen miles dis- 
tant from Konsberg, 205. 

Boltensee, lake of, 222. 

Boren, a solitary basaltic rock, 268. 

Brodem, or coloured waters, basins 
of, described, 149. 

Bromoe, a large glass-fkctorj is esta- 
blished here, 222. 

Brunswick, town of, 256; Ducal 
Palace, 266. 

Buchhandler - Borse (Book - £x> 
change) at Leipzic, 80. 

Bixgersehule, a fine building at Leip- 
zic, 31. 

Bulov, General Count, statue of, at 
Berlin, 260. 

Budwitz, situation of, 19. 
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Calmar, 250. 

Calmar Castle, built by Queen Mar- 
garet, 251 ; now osed as a prison, 
251 ; famous treaty concluded at, 
note, 251. 

Carriol, a Norwegian carriage, 199. 

Carlsbad, springs of, notet 126. 

Carlscrona, a little Swedish town, 55. 

Cattegat, entrance into, 56. 

Christian V., monument of, 44. 

Christian VII., obelisk erected to the 
memory of, 51. 

Christiania, the town, 193 ; suburbs, 
193; fortress, 193; paboe, 193; 
Storthing, the name given to Nor- 
wegian Parliament, no/0, 197; 
theatre, 197 ; butchers' market, 
197 ; the Freemasons' lodge, one 
of the most beautiful buildings, 
197; open canals, 198; wooden 
quays, 198 ; beggars, 198 ; Oscar, 
King of Sweden and Norway, 198 ; 
varieties of carriages, 199; con- 
sumption of beer very great, 200 ; 
numerous promenades, 200; La- 
degardoen, a favourite resort of the 
citizens, 200; country-houses,200; 
pine-grove, 200; monuments to 
Christian Augustus and Count 
Hermann, Wenel, Jarlsberg, 201. 

Christianensburg, magnificent palace 
of, northern museum, 44. 

Christianity, doctrines of, introduced 
into Iceland in the year 981, 65. 

Church of Reikjavik, baptismal font 
by Thorwaldsen, 78. 

Churches in Ireland described, 108. 

Collin, small town of, 20. 

Colloredo, Count, pyramid to the me- 
mory of, 268. 

Copenhagen, landing at, Broad-street, 
the harbour, 42 ; splendid palaces, 
Amalienstrasse, Oster, Gother- 
strasse, canal, squares, large and 
regular, 43; King's new market, 
44 ; Charlottenberg, monument of 
Christian V., 44; Amalienplatz, 
description of, 44; Nytorf (new 
market), 44 ; Christianensburg, pa- 
lace of, 44 ; winter riding-school, 
44; Thorwaldsen's museum, mau- 



soleum, 45 ; Woman's churchy] 
terpieces of Thorwaldsen. Catbolie 
church, museum of arts« Tycho de 
Brahe, note^ 46; the Exchange, 
bazaar, booths, canals, sailors' 
town, garden of the Rosenburg, 47 ; 
** Long Line," a beaatifol alley of 
trees, *' Castell," royal chateaa of 
Friedricksberg, gardens, avenues, 
48 ; royal palace, the park obelisk, 
51 ; costumes of the females, beg- 
gars, dwellings for the poor, sol- 
diers, 52; Professor Mariboe, Herr 
Zimmermann, Knudson, a mer- 
chant of considerable standing, 
53; merchants, 54; departure from, 
55 ; the Sound, 65 ; jonmey to, 
from Iceland, 181 ; once more ar- 
rive at, 189. 

Czaslau, large open square of, Teran- 
dahs of, 20. 

Czemin, Count, palace of, contains 
365 windows ; suspension-bridge^ 
COO paces in length, 23. 

Dankmorb, lake of, 245; town of, 
245 ; iron-mines of, 480 feet deep, 
245 ; ascent and descent, 245 ; fir- 
ing of blasting trains, 246. 

Danish Government, dues of, noie^ 
55. 

Danish langu^e, 1 14. 

Danube, devastations of, damage to 
railway, 18. 

Daun, General, obelisk erected to 
the memory of, 21. 

Delekarlien, a Swedish province, 100 
miles from Stockholm, noUy 226. 

Delekarliers, Swedish porters, very 
hardworking and honest women, 
227 ; dress of, 227. 

Delemarken, journey to, 201 ; wildly 
romantic regions of, 10\. 

Delemarken, tolerably populous, 203. 

Dessau, 257. 

Dolero, the fine fortress of, 251. 

Down, value of, procured from the 
eider duck, note, 100; dangerous 
operation of collecting, 101. 

Drammen, 201 ; rich and beautiful 
scenery of, 201 ; bridge of, 202. 
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Dresden, embarkation for, 25 ; ex- 
pensive passage, 25; bridge of, 
falling in of the centre arch, 28 ; 
splendid theatre in the cathedral 
square, 28 ; architecture and de- 
corations truly gorgeous and strik- 
ing ; numerous and excellently 
contrived doors, 29 ; omnibuses, 
models of comfort, coachman's sig- 
nal, no stoppages, 29. 

Droltingholm, royal castle of, 249. 

Dschns, or wealthy peasants, 247 ; 
post-horses provided by, 247. 

Edda, the, by Silmnnd, one of the 
most valued Icelandic poems, 64. 

Eider, river, mention of, 40. 

Eider ducks, some account of, 83 ; 
down procured from, 100. 

Eierbach, a port-town, 172. 

Eger, the river flows into the Elbe 
at Leitmeritz, 26. 

Eken, island of, 221 ; wooden ware- 
house on the shore, 221. 

Elbe, first view of, 20. 

Elster, river near Leipzig, rendered 
famous by the death of Prince 
Poniatowski, 30. 

EIvas,ajtream nearHjalmholm, 168. 

English saddles a luxury in Iceland, 
97. 

Eric, hat of, on the summit of a steep 
precipice, 226. 

Esmoi, island of, on which a Swedish 
female gained a battle, 238. 

Etna, Mount, visit to in 1842, note^ 
166; curious circumstance in con- 
nexion with, note, 166. 

Famine in Iceland in the year 

1757, 66. 
Faxefiord, an arm of the sea, note, 

73. 
Feroe Islands, majestic appearance 

of, note, 57. 
Fisheries of Iceland, very valuable, 

note, 54. 
Florisdorf, arrival at, 18 ; meeting 

of brother and son, 18. 
Foel8oe,a lake two miles in diameter, 

206. 



Frederick the Great defeats the Aus- 
trians in 1757, 20; new palace 
built by, at Potsdaftn, 265. 

French frigate, annual visit of, to 
Iceland, 76. 

Friederich, a Saxon bishop, intro- 
duced Christianity into Iceland 
in the year 981. 

Friedrichsver, arrival at the fortress 
of, 191. • 

Gansbbndorf, 269. 

Geimard's tents, 146. 

German Ocean, notice of, 56. 

Geyser, 140; description of, 146; 
near to, are two of the most re- 
markable springs in the world, 
149 ; eruption of, seen in its 
greatest perfection, 150 ; height 
of column of water thrown up at 
its eruption, 150; eruption of, 
lasted four minutes, 150 ; The 
, Little, the name of a small boiling 
spring near Reikum, 170 ; The 
Roaridg, a boiling spring, 172. 

Gnats, large swarms of, 121. 

Gotha Canal, 217. 

Gottenburg, description of, and sub- 
urbs, 191 ; arrival at, 215 ; King 
of Sweden's visit, 215 ; the royal 
party at church, 216. 

Gottschalk, Herr, 53. 

Greenland discovered by the Ice- 
landers, 65. 

Griptholm, royal castle on the Ma- 
larsee, 236; two immense cannons 
taken from the Russians, 236 ; 
theatre, 236 ; John III. and Eric 
XIV. were imprisoned here for 
many years, 237 ; interesting facts 
relating to, 237, 238. 

Gross-Czemoseck, remarkable for its 
gigantic cellars, hewn out of the 
rock ; large vats, called the 
••Twelve Apostles,'' each of which 
holds between three and four thou- 
sand gallons, 26. 

Grundivik, a little village, lies like 
an oasis in the desert of lava, 
110. 

Gustavus III., death of, at Stock- 
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holm, 232; theatre at Griptholm 
Castle, 236. 

Hapenbbrg, rnina of, near Raad- 
nitz, 26. 

Ham, a river near Gottenhni^, 191. 

Hamhurgh, intended journey to, 82; 
arrival at, great fire in 1842, 35 ; 
the Exchange, importance of the 
husiness transacted there, great 
harbonr. room for 900 ships, shores 
of the Elbe, 36 ; large houses in 
Hamburgh, ^* Jungfemstieg^* (Mai- 
den's Walk), hotels, the wall. Bo- 
tanical Garden, 37 ; bazaar, archi- 
tect Overdick, founder Herr Carl 
Sillem, constructed entirely of 
■tone, lighted with gas, shops, 
plate-glass windows, costliness of 
furniture, pilots, Neue Wall (new 
wall), slaughter-houses, 38; ar- 
rival at, from Travemiinde, 255. 

Harburg, 256. 

Havel, a river near Potsdam, 264. 

Haukaness-am-See, the highest Nor- 
wegian waterfall, 208. 

Havenfiord, arrival at, 62 ; harbour 
of, houses, furniture, 67-71. 

Hecla, Mount, has the blackest lava 
and the blackest sand, 159 ; sur- 
rounded by glaciers, 160; a lovely 
lake at the foot of, 160 ; hollow 
sound of the earth in the vicinity 
of, 161 ; guide to, 161 ; ascent, 
] 6 1 { dangerous chasm s, 1 6 1 ; sink- 
ing in the snow, 161 ; dazzling 
wMteness of the snow, 164; height 
of, 4300 feet, 1 65 ;. thermometer at 
one degree of cold, 165; parallel 
circumstance at Etna and Hecla, 
note, 166 ; the snow melted 600 feet 
below the top of the crater, 167 ; 
jagged, glossy, and porous lava 
described, 167; troublesome de- 
scent from, 167. 

Heimskringla, by Snorri Sturluson, 
64. 

Helsingborg, town of, 55. 

Helsingor, town of, 55 ; enter the 
port of, 188. 

Holstein, Dukes of, convent where 
they lie buried, 40. 



Hoolum, first printing-press esta- 
blished at, 65. 

Horses not let on hire in Iceland, 
must be bought, they are capable 
of great endurance, 93 ; instinct 
of, 122. 

Horten, dockyard of, 193. 

Hot-springs described, 103 ; situa- 
tion of, 148. 

Hreen, a desolate island on which 
Tycho de Brahe passed the ^^reater 
portion of his life, 55. 

Huitha, beautiful waterfall of, 157 ; 
remarkable for its breadth, 157; 
waterfall of, colour of water re- 
sembles milk, 157. * 

Iceland, thoughts on, 17; fisheries 
of, very valuable, 54; coast of, 57; 
shores of, 62 ; Mackenzie'*s descrip- 
tion of, 63 ; discovery of, 60, 63 ; 
first school founded by Islief, 64 ; 
climate of, population, 64 ; situated 
in the Atlantic Ocean, 66; descrip- 
tion of inhabitants, peasants, 78 ; 
fishermen, 79; horses, cattle, 79; 
priests, livings, 83 ; Danish mer« 
chants, wines, com, 84 ; thnnder- 
storms, 85 ; sudden variations of 
the thermometer, 85; modes (tf 
cookery, 86; train-oil a luxury, 
86 ; peasant^s house described, 98 ; 
books, 98; description of churches, 
108 ; twilight in, note, 124 ; scar- 
city of wood, 1 35 ; custom of keep- 
ing the dead unburied a week, note 
155-6; honesty of the inhabitants, 
176 ; crime very rare in, 176 ; 
education in, 177; schools, 177; 
tradition of, 180; departure firom, 
181. 

Icelanders, fishing their chief employ- 
ment, clothing, 65 ; hatred of in- 
novations, 115; their idleness and 
cruelty, 121; retumingfrom church, 
158 ; welcome and farewell, 158 ; 
religious ceremonies of, 159; want 
ofpoliteness, 174; books, 174; avar 
riciousdispositions,]75; eulogy on 
their honesty, 176 ; fishing their 
chief occupation, 177 ; drunken- 
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ness their besetting sin, 179 ; 
snufT-taking a passion, 179; pecu- 
liar inethod of taking snuff, 179 ; 
in Norderland there are some rich 
farmers, 180. 

Iglau, a town in Bohemia, 20. 

Invasions of Iceland — French and 
English, 66, 

Iron exported from Gottenburg to 
America, 190. 

Iron foundry, royal Swedish, called 
the new foundry, 190. 

Islief, first Bishop of Skalholt, the 
earliest Icelandic historian, 64. 

Jernaudau, a colony of Moravians 

settled at, 257. 
Jersheim, 257. 
Jokuls (glaciers), 71. 
Jungfemsprung (maiden's-leap) a 

high mountain near Aussig, 27. 
Jungfrau, a mountain of Sweden, 251. 
Jiitland, peninsula of, 187. 
Jutterberg, 257. 

Kalmannstunga, 131 ; magical il- 
lumination of craters in the neigh- 
bourhood, 134. 

KarUborg, beautiful fortress of, 223. 

Keblevik, its situation, its harbour, 
and peasants' cottages. 111. 

Kiel, prettily situated in the Baltic, 
a good harbour, 41 ; place of con- 
siderable trade, contains an excel- 
lent university, no/e, 41. 

Kmne KuUe (or Hill), 222. 

Kleinfarvatne, an extensive lake near 
Krisuvik, 105. 

Knudson, Herr, shipowner, kindness 
of, 53. 

Konigstein, the, a collection of jagged 
masses of rock, on which is built a 
fortress, now used as a prison for 
great criminals, 27. 

Konigstein, town of, distant group of 
rocks, called <^ Rathen,'' 28. 

Kotten, town of, most delightfully 
situated, 257. 

Kongelf, a town of 1000 inhabitants, 
218. 

Kongsberg, 202 ; costumes at, 203 ; 



silver- mine, 204 ; Labrafoss water- 
fall, 204. 

Krisuvik, its sulphur-springs, and 
mountains, 103; lava-stream, 104. 

Kronburg, fortress of, 55. 

Kroxleben, 212. 

Krusenburg, estate of, 248. 

Kuppelweiser, paintings by, 46. 

Kuttenburg, cathedral of, gold and 
silver mines, diminution of popu- 
lation, notet 20. 

Labrafoss, the name of a splendid 

waterfall near Konsberg, 204. 
Liangames, half a mile from Reikja- 

vik, 78. 
Lauervig, little town of, superbly si- 
tuated, 214. 
Laxselv (salmon river), manner of 

taking salmon, 101. 
Lehrte, 256. 
Leko, a castle in the Isle of Eken, 

222. 
Leipzig, journey from Dresden by 
railway, fifty-six miles in three 
hours, celebrated for its fairs and 
for its immense publishing trade, 
streets, squares, and inns, all alike 
crowded, 30 ; BuchhSndler-Borse 
(Book-Exchange), 30; note, 30; 
Augustenm, Btigerschule, BUcher- 
halle, (Book-hall), Tuchhalle 
(Cloth-hall), theatre, Tartuffe, 31 ; 
love of eating at theatres, 32; beau- 
tiful alleys around, Rosenthal (Val- 
ley of Roses), alcoves, music, 32. 

Leitmeritz, town of, and castle, 26. 

Lepra, prevalence of, in Iceland, 69; 
fatal effects of, 108. 

Library at Skalholt, 156. 

Lilla Edet, the first lock on theGotha 
canal, 218. 

Lindenborg, immensely long wooden 
bridge of, 250. 

Linnaeus, tomb of, at Upsala, 241. 

Lorzing, composer, acquaintance 
with, 34. 

Louise, Queen, monument to the me- 
mory of, at Berlin, 263 ; mauso- 
leum at Charlottenburg, by Ranch, 
263. 
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Lubeck, 253; churches of, 254; 

squares of, 254. 
Lukewalde, 257. 
Ltttheranism ia Icelaad, religious 

ceremonies, 88. 

Mackenzie's description of Iceland, 
note, 63. 

MSlar, lake of, 218. 

Millarsee, lake of, celebrated for its 
numerous islands, 225. 

Mael, situated at the mouth of the 
Rirer Rijkaness, 208. 

Magdebuiig, mixed pattern of houses, 
32; its Broadway, remains of fres- 
coes, venerable cathedral, of Gothic 
architecture, monument by Vis- 
cher, open canals, voyage to Ham- 
burgh, discomfort of ditto, 33. 

Malmo, island of, 42. 

Margaret, Queen, castle of, 251. 

Mariboe, Professor, mention of, 53. 

Melnick, vineyards of, here the Mol- 
dau falls into the Elbe, St. George's 
Mount, from which it is said Czech 
took possession of all Bohemia, 
25. 

Moldau, overflow of the river of, 24. 

Moss, beautiful situation of the town 
of, 193. 

Motata, town of, 223. 

Mountdns, varieties of colour, 120. 

Muni, a village five miles from Kons- 
berg, 212. 

Nbsey, a small island near Reikja- 

vik, 116. 
Neumunster, celebrated for its doth- 

factories, 40. 
New Mills, a little village on the 

Elbe, Dutch cleanliness, neatness 

of the dwellings of the peasantry, 

costumes, 39. 
Nollendorf, mountain of, 268. 
Norby, village of, 223. 
Norbysee, little lake of, 223 ; monu- 

ment of Count Platen near to, 2291 
Norderland, contains the best soil in 

Iceland, 180. 
Norsberg, 238. 
Norway, united to Denmark in the 



year 1380, 65; very few large 
towns in, 202; inhabitants of, very 
industrious^ 203 ; towns of, cfaieflj 
built of wood, 204. 
Norwegian kings, ^5% peasantry, 
212; fond of coffee, 212. 

Obuistwt, on the Elbe, arrival at, 

25. 
Ocke^ river, 257. 
Oland, the island of, 251. 
Opera-house at Berlin, 260, 261. 
Oscar, king of Sweden and Norway, 

ncte^ 199. 
Overdick, architect of the bazaar at 

Hamburgh, 38. 
Oxer, river and waterfall, 118. 

Pack-horses, manner of loadmg, 
114. 

Parry, Captain, anecdote of, naUj 86. 

Pillnitz, royal villa of, with its many 
Chinese gables, 28. 

Pirna, ancient giU« of, 28. 

Plague in the year 1402, 65. 

Platen (Count), monument of, 223. 

Pleisse, river near Leipzig, 30. 

Poniatowski (Prince), deadi of, note, 
30. 

Potsdam, eighteen miles from Berlin, 
264 ; palace of, 264 ; large chnrdi 
of, still unfinished, 264; Am Kanal 
Promenade, 265 ; royal pleasure 
palace, Sans-Souci, 265 ; palace of 
Charlottenburg, 265 ; new Palace, 
built by Frederick the Great, 265; 
barracks, 265 ; Chinese chiosqne, 
266; Neptune's grotto, 266; mar. 
ble palace of, 267. 

Prague, custom-house, Graben and 
horse-market, old bridge, Hrad- 
schin, splendid sarcophagus, value 
of 80,000 florins, 22. 

Prague, Bastei, place of public resort 
with the citizens of; Wimmer'sgar- 
dens, 24 ; dog -carts for the trans- 
port of fruit, vegetables, &c. to 
market, 25 ; departure from, 25. 

Printing-press, the first was estab- 
lished at Hoolum about the year 
1530, Q5, 
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Rangaa, a deep river, 167. 

Raudaitz, romantic regions of two 
fine ruins, Haffenberg and Skait, 
26. 

Reformation in the Icelandic Church, 
65, 

Reikholt.(Reikiadal), description of, 
113; extensive plains of, 122. 

Reikjavik, the capital of Iceland, 62; 
notice of, 71 » religious ceremony 
at, 88; festivities on the king's 
birth- day, club, balls, music, 90; 
character of soil, 116; curious phe- 
nomenon, 119. 

Reikum, valley of, rich in hot springs, 
170 ; near to is a brook into which 
all the hot springs flow, 172. 

Rokeby Bridge, said to be the largest 
in Sweden, 249. 

Rouse, castle of, 249. 

Rozen, lake of, 224. 

Roxersee, lake of, 223. 

Rudolph II., patron of Tycho de 
Brahe, note, 47. 

Rykanfoss, a celebrated waterfall, 
206 ; river of, 208. 

SiBMUND, author of the Edda, 64. 

StNicholas Church, Prague, remark- 
able for the height of its spire and 
ite beautifidly arched cupola, 24. 

Sagas (the), account of, 64. 

Sahnon Fishery, 101 ; value of fish 
caught in one day, 102. 

Salsun, 159. 

Salze, 257. 

Sandesund, 192. 

Sandey, a small island near Reik- 
javik, 116. 

Scandinavia, 181. 

Schandau, a frontier town of the 
Saxon dominions, custom-house 
officers, search of Daguerreotype 
apparatus, 27. 

Schavnhorst, General Count, statue 
of, at Berlin, 260. 

Schelletan, ruined castle of, 19. 

Schepenstadt, 257. 

Scheren described, 191. 

Schreckenstein, ancient but well-pre- 
gerved castle of, built on a rock, 



rising boldly out of the Elbe, 
27. 

Sedlitz, great tobacco manufactory 
of, 20. 

Semholand, the island of, 251. 

Shetland Islands, view of, 57. 

Sidumule, the river, 125. 

Sidumule, springs of, 126. 

Sillem, Herr Carl, founder of the 
handsome bazaar at Hamburgh, 38. 

Sixtum, Roman town of, 249. 

Sixtttna, village of, 249. 

Sjotorp, 222. 

Skaggen, a town on the peninsula of 
Jutland, 187. 

Skagerrack, 56. 

Skalholt, once famous in religious his- 
tory, 155 ; first bishopric founded, 
1098, 155 ; curiosity of the inha- 
bitants, 156 ; morning visits, 156. 

Skalt, ruins of, near Raudnitz, 26. 

Skuloster, castle of, 248. 

Small-pox broke out in Iceland in 
the 18th century, Q6, 

Snorri Sturluson, said to be the author 
of the Skalda^ bom in 1178, 64 ; 
wool-bath at the hot springs, 
erected by, 128; tomb'of,nofe,129. 

Snow, plains of, danger of traversing, 
138. 

Sdderkoping, 224. 

Sodermalm, immense iron stores of, 
232. 

Sonnenstein, theGreat Castle of, built 
on a rock, and now used as an 
asylum for lunatics, 28. 

Sotulje, a town of, 225. 

Stad, a small village near Qrundiirk, 
110. 

Stegeborg, castle of, 225. 

Stiftsamtmann (the principal official 
on the island), 73. 

Stockerau, falling away of the railway 
embankment, bid adieu to my com- 
panions, 19. 

Stockholm, suburbs of, 226 ; Ritter- 
holm church, 226-228 ; pretty vil- 
las, 226 ; Herculean women from 
Delekarlien,226 ; public buildings, 
228 ; dress of Charles XII., worn 
on the day of his death,23 1 ; church 
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of St Nicholas^ 231 ; royal palace, 
231 ; church of Shifferholm, 231 ; 

' church of St. Catherine, 231 ; Rit- 
terplatz, 232 ; Ritterhousey a very 
fine palace, 232 ; Great Moabecken, 
beautiful view from, 232 ; S5der- 
malm iron atores, 232 ; corn-mar- 
ket, 232 ; bank, 232 ; mint, 232 ; 
theatre, 232 ; palace of the crown 
prince, 232; death of Gustavus III., 
232; Vogelberg, sculptor, 233; 
royal park, 234 ; bust of Bellmann 
the poet, 234 ; Rosenthal (Rose- 
valley), 234 ; introduction to the 
Queen of Sweden, 235 ; Karlberg 
Military and Naval School, 235; 
royal castle of Haga, 235 ; return 
to, 248. 

Storri Elf, river of, 202. 

Scorry Husby, castle of, 225. 

Storthing, the name by which the 
Norwegian parliament is known, 
notet 197. 

Strokker, the, a most remarkable 
gushing spring, 148. 

Sturre, a distinguished Swedish fa- 
mily, note, 232. 

Sturrehof, 238. 

Sulberg, a high hill near Blankenese, 
39. 

Sulphur-mountains of Krisuvik, 103 ; 
springs of Krisuvik, 103. 

Surtheller, remarkable cavern at, 1 3 1 , 
132. 

Sysselman (Sheriff of the county) , im- 
portant personage, 83. 

Swans, timidity of, 121. 

Sweden, coast of, 42. 

Teplitz, a famous bathing-place, 
268. 

Tetschen, town and castle of, sur- 
rounded by hot-houses and charm- 
ing gardens, its harbours, 27. 

Thingvalia, mention of, 116 ; valley, 
118. 

Thiorsa, a river near Skalholt, 157. 

ThorfastUdir, funeral at, 154. 

ThorfastSdir, first view of Hecla, 1 54. 

Thorlakur, the first Bishop of Skal- 
holt, 155. 



Thorwaldsen the great Danish sculp- 
tor, sketch of his life, 45 ; notice 
of his works, 45 ; sudden death, fu- 
neral, notCf 46. 

Tindosoe, 206. 

Trave, a river near Lubeck, 254. 

Travelling in Iceland very inconve- 
nient and expensive, 92. 

Travemiinde, 249 ; harbour of, 253 ; 
town of, 253. 

Trollhatta, celebrated locks near to, 
'219 ; waterfalls of, 219 ; paths hewn 
out of the wood, 219 ; suspension 
bridge, 220. 

Tuchhalle (linen-hall) at Leipzic, 
spacious chambers of, 31. 

Tunga Huer, rock of, 126. 

Tycho de Brahe, a distinguished as- 
tronomer, note, 46. 

Tyris river, 242. 

U PS ALA, celebrated town of, 238 ; 
cathedral of, 239 ; tomb of Gus- 
tavus I. and of his two wives, 23 9 ; ' 
monuments of, 240 ; Catherine Bf a- 
gelone, 240 ; Gustavus Erichson, 
240 ;' the brothers Sturre and Arch- 
bishop Menander, 240; tomb of 
Linnsens, 240 ; Churchyard, 240 ; 
University, no/e, 251 ; colossal 
bust of Gustavus I., 241 ; bastions 
of the royal palace, 242; botanic 
garden, 242 ; departure from, 242 ; 
return to, from the mines of Dane- 
mora, 246. 

Uranienburg, observatory of, note, 
47. 

Vatna, great lake of, excursion to, 
95 ; description of, 97. 

Vidoe, description of, 99, 100. 

Vilkensee-, a pretty Swedish lake, 
222. 

Vienna, departure from, 17 ; St. 
Stephen's steeple, note, 194. 

Vischer, monument by, at Magde- 
burg, 33. 

Vogelberg, a dbstinguished sculptor, 
235. 

Volcanic outbreaks in 1783, 66. 

Vretakloster, church of, 224. 
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Wachsolm, town of, 250. 

Wallenstein, Albert Von, Duke of 
Friedland, palace of, his ambitious 
spirit, 23 ; assassination of, note^ 
24 ; anecdote of, related by Schil- 
ler, note^ 24. 

Walloe, little town of, 193. 

Wandsbeck, town of, 25«>. 

Water, column of one hundred feet, 
thrown np by an eruption of the 
Geyser, 150. 

Weg^rsleben, 257. 

Wettersee, lake of, peculiar for the 
transparency of its waters, and the 
storms which prevail in it, 223; 
Wadstena, 223 ; Omberg, 223. 

Wenceslaus, consort of, 22. 

Wennerlake, 218. 

Wenuersee, 220. 



Wennersborg, a small Tillage, 220. 
Westmann Islands, description of, 

note^ 61 ; Islands, glimpse of, 172. 
Wimmer's Gardens, 24. 
Wittenttrg, 257. 
WolfenbUttel, a large town in the 

Riuer Ocker, 257. 
Wood, scarcity of, in Iceland, 135. 

YsTADT, port of, 252 ; town of, 252 ; 
church, 252 ; theatre, 252 ; streets, 
252. 

ZiMMBRMANN, Herr, 53. 

Zirkelstein rock of a peculiar shape, 
27. 

Znaim, its neighbouring convent, 
19; situation of, 19; valleys co- 
vered with snow, 19. 



THE END. 
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